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WAS away from my parish when I first heard 
of it. I very well remember the start with 
which I read the first line of the note, ‘‘Charlie 
- P—— is dead;” and how after I had finished+ 
the account, written in haste and partaking of 
the confusion of the hour, the letter dropped from 
my hands, and I sat in the gathering darkness of 
the summer twilight, rehearsing to myself the story 
of his life, and the sad, sad story of his tragic death. 
Years have passed since, but the whole is impressed 
upon my memory in figures that time cannot fade. 
If I were an artist, I could paint his portrait, I am 
sure, as I see him even now. Such a grand, open- 
hearted, whole-souled fellow as he was. 

It was about a year before that I first saw him in 
my church, His peculiar gait as he walked up the 
center aisle, first attracted my attention. He carried 
a stout cane anc walked alittle lame. His wife was 
with him. Indeed, except at his office, I rarely saw 
them apart. She loved him with an almost idola- 
trous affection ; as well she might, for he was the 
most lovable man I ever knew; and he loved her 
with a tenderness almost womanly. I think he nev- 
er for a moment forgot that it was her assiduous 
nursing which saved his life. His face attracted me 
from the first, and I rather think I called on the 
new-comers that very week. At all events we soon 
became fast friends, and at the very next communion 
husband and wife united with my church by letter 
from ——, but no matter where; I had best give 
neither names nor dates. They lived in a quiet, 
simple way, going but little into society, for they 
were society to each other. They rarely spent an 
evening out, if I except the weekly prayer-meeting. 
They came together to that. He very soon went 
into the Sabbath-school. A Bible-class of young 
people gathered about him as if by magic, He had 
just the genial way, the social qualities, and the per- 
sonal magnetism to draw the young to him, I used 
to look about sometimes with a kind of envy at the 
eager attentive faces of his class. 

Judge of my surprise when, one day, a warm 
friend of Charlie’s came to me, privately, and said, 
“Charlie P. is drinking.” 

“ Impossible,” said I. 

“ Alas!’ said he, “itis too true. I have talked 
with him time and again, He promises reform, but 
keeps no promise. His wife is almost broken-heart- 
ed, but carries her burden alone, You haye infly- 
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ence with him, more than any one else I think. I 
want you to see him and talk with him.” 

I promised, of course. I made the effort, but 
without success. I called once or twice at his office. 
He was always immersed in business.’ I called at 
his house. But I never could see him alone. I was 
really perplexed when he relieved me of my perplex- 
ity. Perhaps he suspected my design. At all events 
one morning he surprised me by acall at my study. 
He opened the subject at once himself. 

“ Pastor,” said he, “I have come to talk with’ you 
about myself. I am bringing shame on the Church 
and disgrace on my family. You know all about it. 
Everybody knows all about it. I wonder that the 
children do not point at me in the street as I go 
along. Oh! my poor wife! my poor wife! what 
shall I do ?” 

He was intensely excited. I suspected that he 
had been drinking to nerve himself to what he ‘re- 
garded as a disagreeable but unavoidable duty. I 
calmed him as well as I could, and he told me his 
story. 

He was formerly a temperate though never a total 
abstinence man. He was employed on a railroad in 
some capacity—express messenger I think. The cars 
ran off the track. That in which he was sitting was 
thrown down an embankment. He was dreadfully 
bruised and mangled, and was taken up for dead. 
It seemed at first as though he had hardly a whole 
bone in his body; but by one of those marvelous 


+| freaks, as we account them, which defeat all physi- 


cians’ calculations, he survived. Gradually he ral- 
lied. For twelve months he lived on stimulants. 
His wife’s assiduous nursing through these twelve 
months of anxiety prostrated her upon a bed of sick-| 
ness. From his couch he arose, as he supposed, to 
go through life on crutches. But returning strength 
had enabled him to substitute a cane. Her attack 
of typhoid fever left her an invalid, never to be 
strong again. Alas! his twelve months use of stim- 
ulants had kindled a fire within him which it 
seemed impossible to quench. 

“T cannot do my work,” said he, “ without a lit- 
tle, and a little is enough to overset me. I am not 
a hard drinker, Pastor, indeed Iam not. But half 
a glass of liquor will sometimes almost craze me.” 
I told him he must give up the little. For him 
there was but one course of safety, that of total ab- 
stinence, He was reluctant to come to it. His fa- 
ther’s sideboard was never empty. It was hard to 
put aside the notions of hospitality which he had 
learned in his childhood, and adopt the principles 
of total abstinence, which he had always been taught 
to ridicule. However, he resolved bravely, and went 
away from my study, as I fondly hoped, a saved 
man. 

I had not then learned, as I have since, the mean- 
ing of the declaration, “the spirit indeed is willing 
but the flesh is weak.” 

I saw him every few days. He never showed any 
signs of liquor. I asked him casually, as I had op- 
portunity, how he was getting along. He always 
answered, “ Well.” I sounded others cautiously. No 
one suspected him of any evil habit. I concluded 
he had conquered it. Though I did not lose him 
from my thoughts or prayers, I grew less anxious, 
He kept his Bible-class, which grew iri numbers and 
in interest. Spring came, and I relaxed a little my 
labors, as that climate—no matter where it was, to 
me the climate was bad enough—required it. De- 
spite the caution the subtle malaria laid hold of me. 
I fought for three weeks a hard battle with disease, 
When I arose from my bed the doctor forbade all 
study and all work for six weeks at least. No min- 
ister can rest in his own parish. My people under- 
stood that as parishes do not always. Qne bright 
spring day, one of my deacons called, and put a 
sealed envelope into my hand to be opened when he 
had left. It contained a check for my traveling ex- 
penses, and an official note from the officers of the 
church bidding me go and spend it. In three days 
I was on my way to Lake Superior. It was there 
my wife’s hurried note told me the story of Charlie’s 
death. And this was it: 

The habit had proved too strong for his weak 
will. He had resumed drinking. No one knew it 
but his wife and one confidential friend. He rarely 
took much; never go much as to be brutal at home, 
or unfit for business at the office; but enough to 
prove to hitn that he was act his own master, The 
shame of his bondage he felt keenly, powerless as he 
wea to break the chains. The woek after J left home 





his wife left also for a visit to her father’s. She took: 
the children, one a young babe three months old, 
with her. Mr. P. was to follow her in a fortnight. 
She never saw him again. One night he went to his 
solitary home. Possibly he had been drinking; no 
one ever-knew—opened his photograph album, cov- 
ered his own photograph with a piece of an old en- 
velope, that it might no longer look upon the pic- 
ture of his wife on the opposite page, and wrote her, 
ona scrap of paper torn from a letter, this line of 
farewell : 


‘* I have fought the battle as long as I can. It is no use. I wil? 
not suffer my wife and children to share with me a drunkard’s 
shame. Good-bye. God have mercy on you and me.” 

The next morning, long after the streets had re- 
sumed their accustomed activity, and other houses 
threw wide open their shutters to admit the fra- 
grance of flowers, and the song of birds, and the 
glad sunshine, and all the joy of life, that house was 
shut and still. When the office clerk, missing him, 
came to seek him, the door was fast. Neighbors 
were called in, A window was forced open. Lying 
upon the bed, where he had fallen the night before, 
lay poor Charlie P. A few drops of blood stained 
the white coyerlet. It oozed from a bullet wound 
in the back of his head. The hand in dexth still 
grasped the pistol that fired the shot. 

I never see a young man dallying with the wine 
while it is red within the cup that I do not think of 
Charlie P., and his bitter but fruitless battle. 

Yours, &c., 


Wheat-hedge, N. Y. LaIcus, 








STATES,—NOT PROVINCES. 
BY THE REV. LEONARD BACON, D.D. 


HAVE read only a few pages of the two vol- 

umes which Mr. Alexander H. Stephens, late 
Vice-President of the late Confederate States, has 
published about “ the war between the States.” But 
the appearance of the second volume (the first hav- 
ing been issued some time ago), reminds me of a 
question which I will venture to propound without 
waiting for the time when I may have leisure for a 
careful study of what Mr. Stephens has written. 
The war came to its end five years ago, so far as war 
implies active hostilities; and now at. last the re- 
construction consequent upon the war has been com- 
pleted. Before the war a certain theory of State- 
sovereignty was held by the Southern people gene- 
rally, arid professed by leading politicians of the 
Democratic Party in the Northern States. Assert- 
ing their sovereignty, certain States seceded from 
their union with the other States, and entered into 
new relations. War ensued, and the seceding States 
were conquered. What is the result? Has the war 
extinguished the doctrine of State-sovereignty ? 

At the beginning of the war, when State after 
State was seceding from the Union, the doctrine or 
State-sovereignty was a doctrine of great practical 
importanee. If the Union was nothing more than a 
close alliance of sovereign States, the secession of a 
State by the act of a legitimately chosen convention 
absolved each citizen of that State of all responsi- 
bility to the government and laws of the United 
States. But, on the other hand, if the original sov- 
ereignty of the several States had been modified and 
limited by that “supreme law of the land;” the 
Constitution of the United States; and if the will 
of the nation, legitimately expressed in the manner 
and through the organs provided by the Constitu- 
tion, was to be regarded as a sovereign will, limited 
only by the higher law and sovereignty of God; the 
allegiance of every citizen, in all matters committed 
by the Constitution to the national government, was 
due to the national sovereignty and not to the sov- 
ereignty of any particular State. According to the 
latter view, every citizen of a seceding State con- 
tinued to be, throughout the war, a citizen of the 
United States, and could not have any part in the 
levying of war against the national government, nor 
give aid and comfort to the enemies of the United 
States, without committing treason as defined by 
the Constitution. According to the former view 
(the doctrine of State-sovereignty) no citizen of a 
seceding State can commit treason against the 
United States, because, from the moment of the se- 
cession, he became to all intents and purposes a for- 
eigner, 

Qn our part, the theory of the war wag—and the 
theory of the consequent reconstruction has been-- 


null and void from the beginning, and that therefore 
the men who set up another government and in its 
name levied war against the United States were one 
and all guilty of treason. The question now is, 
were they thus guilty? Has the result proved that 
any one of them was a traitor ? ' 


It has been settled, indeed, in the process of re- 
construction, that the debts and engagements con- 
tracted by the seceded States, severally and in their 
confederacy, are not binding on the reconstructed 
States, and are never to be paid. But has it been 
judicially decided that secession isa personal crime, 
or that “levying war against the United States” in 
the name and by the authority of a seceded State is 
treason? What one of the men who fought against 
the Union, and whose rebellion (as we call it) 
wrought so much death and so much suffering, has 
been judicially branded as a traitor? One—the 
most conspicuous of all—was indicted; but the 
impossibility of convicting him was so clear that 
the prosecution was abandoned. If he had been 
tried and the jury had found a verdict of not guilty, 
the precedent would not have been more decisive. 
Jefferson Davis, convicted of treason and then par- 
doned, might have gone at large, a living witness 
that no State of this Union is sovereign enough to 
absolve a citizen from his allegiance to the sover- 
eignty of that majestic -power, “the People of the 
United States.” Jefferson Davis, indicted and not 
convicted,—let him go where he will, and let pop- 
ular odium brand him as it may—is a living instance 
to prove that no man acting in the name and by the 
authority of a seceded will be punished as a 
traitor for “levying war against the United States, 
or giving aid and comfort to their enemies.” 

Members of Congress, and political leaders gene- 
rally, will remember this, if they are wise; the “re- 
served rights” of the States have been somewhat 
curtailed by those amendments of the Constitution 
which the reconquered States were required to ac- 
cept before their reconstructed governments could 
be recognized by Congress ; but the war and the re- 
construction have not obliterated from the common 
mind of the American people the old idea and feel- 
ing that each several State is, in the sphere of its 
reserved rights, a sovereign power. The failure to 
convict Jefferson Davis of treason proves this, It is 
idle to say that the prosecution in that test case was 
abandoned because the trial must have been had be- 
fore a Virginia jury. Had the trial been in-Massa- 
chusetts or Vermont, the chances are more than a 
hundred to one that none but a packed and parti- 
san jury would have agreed on a verdict.of guilty. 
The feeling cannot be eradicated, that it is. not the 
Union which makes the States but the States which 
make the Union. The city of New York is the 
creature and subject of the sovereign State of New 
York, but the State of New York is not in like 
manner the creature nor the subject of the national , 
sovereignty. War levied against the United States 
in the name and by the authority of the city would 
be undoubted treason; but to convict a citizen of 
treason for levying war in the name and by the au- 
thority of the State, would be as difficult as to con- 
vict him of murder for killing his wife’s supposed 
seducer. 

The fatal delusion of the masses in the Southern 
States (not of their leaders, who knew full well what 
they were doing) was their dream that there 
could be a peaceable secession. Never again will 
anybody dream that dream. Whatever the sover- 
eignty of the States may be, a peaceable withdrawal 
of any State from the Union is forever impossible, 
and is not more evidently impossible now than it 
was in the time of the Hartford Convention, or at 
any other time since the Federal Constitution be- 
came the supreme law of the land. Whatever theo- 
ry may be held concerning that Constitution, every 
body now knows that “ more perfect union” which 
it has made of many sovereign States is indissoluble 
without war. This grand fact now known and read 
by all men, is one grand security for internal peace : 
every proposal to dissolve the Union is a proposal 
to dissolve it in blood: every hint of a possible re- 
sort to secession is nothing less than a threat of war. 
Whatever may be the sovereignty of the State in 
the Union, that sovereignty is far better maintained 
by the Constitution, peacefully and judicially ad- 
ministered, than it can be maintained by a bloody 
dissolution of the Union, 
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eignty as a question for men that think, and not for 
men who are partisans without thinking. Perhaps 
my remarks would have been more lucid and logical 
had I begun with a definition of State sovereignty ; 
but in that case I might not have induced any reader 
to contradict me, or to ponder the question in his 
own thoughts. If I seem to have written paradoxi- 
cally, let the reader solve the paradox for himself, 
To clear the subject of all difficulty would require 
more discussion than there is room forin such a mis- 
cellany as the Christian Union. But Imay ask room 
to say that in the peculiar organization of our gov- 
ernments, state and national, the powers which con- 
stitute and characterize a political sovereignty do 
not belong exclusively to the several States, nor do 
they belong exclusively to the United States. Each 
several State is sovereign in the exercise of those 
rights which the States, when they made the grand 
compact of the Constitution, reserved to themselves, 
The nation as a whole is sovereign in the exercise of 
those powers which are granted by the Constitution 
to the United States. The Federal Constitution, 
with all the amendments now incorporated into it, 
has not converted the States of the Union into prov- 
inces of an empire. In relation to each other and 
to their citizens, they are many States united by an 
indissoluble compact, and guarding certain common 
interests of the nation by a common government. 
In relation to all foreign powers, and in the sense of 
international law, they are only one State—* EZ Pluri- 
bus Unum.” 





CHRIST A MODEL TO REFORMERS. 
BY MRS, H. B. STOWE. 


HE greatest and most unprecedented reform that 
ever was introduced into this world was the 
Christian religion. 

Nothing was ever so strange, so visionary to all 
human. view, so utterly and even ridiculously hope- 
less of success, as the task that Jesus meditated dur- 
ing thirty years when he was quietly busy over his 
carpenter’s bench in Nazareth. Hundreds of years 
before, the Prophet Daniel saw, in a dream, a stone 
cut out of the mountains without hands, growing till 
it filled the earth. Thus theideal kingdom of Jesus 
grew in the silence and solitude of his own soul till 
it became a power and a force, before which all 
other forces of the world have given way. 

In the present age of the world the whole move- 
ment and uneasiness and convulsion of what is 
called progress, comes from the effort to adjust éx- 
isting society to the principles laid down by Jesus. 
The Sermon on the Mount was, and still is, the 
most disturbing and revolutionary document in the 
world. 

This being the case, what strikes us most in the 
character of Jesus, as a reformer, is the atmosphere 
of peacefulness that surrounded him, and in which 
he seemed to live and move and have his being. 

Human beings, as reformers, are generally agitated, 
hurried, impatient. Scarcely are the spirits of the 
prophets subject to the prophets—they are liable to 
run before the proper time and season, to tear open 
the bud that ought to unfold—they become nervous, 
irascible, and lose mental and physical health, 
and ifthe reform on which they have set their heart 
fails, they are overwhelmed with discouragement, 
and tempted to doubt Divine Providence. 

Let us now look at Jesus. How terrible was the 
state of the world at the time when he began to 
reflect upon it in his unfolding youth! How much 
was there to be done! What darkness, cruelty, op- 
pression, confusion! Yet he, knowing that his was 
the work of reorganizing, showed no haste. Thirty 
years was by Jewish law the appointed time at 
which a religious teacher should commence his 
career. Jesus apparently felt no impulse to ante- 
date this period. One incident in his childhood 
alone, shows him carried away beyond himself by 
the divine ardor which filled his soul. 

When for the first time the boy came to the tem- 
ple, at Jerusalem, and saw the venerable teachers 
and doctors of the law, his zeal in the exploration 
of divine mysteries led him to forget parents, kins- 
folk, time and place, and three days passed and 
found him still engaged in hearing and asking ques- 
tions. 

Eyen then his answers to his mother showed the 
consciousness of a divine and wonderful mission, 
such as belonged only to one of the human race, but 
it is immediately added, “And he went down to 
Nazareth and wassubject tothem.” Eighteen years 
now passed away and nothing was known of the 
enthusiastic spirit. When he appears in the Syna- 
gogue at Nazareth, he is spoken of simply as “the 
carpenter,”—“ How knoweth this man letters ?” was 
the cry of his townsmen, 

Nothing shows more strongly the veiled and hid- 
den, and perfectly quiet life that Jesus had been 
leading among them. He had been a carpenter, not 
a teacher. The humble, calm, unobtrusive life of a 
good mechanic, who does every day’s duty in its 
time and place, is not a thing that calls out any at- 
tention in a community. There are many followers 
of Jesus in this world who are living the same silent, 
quiet life, who would be missed if they were gone, 
but who, being always in place and time, and work- 
ing without friction or jar, come to be as much dis- 
regarded as the daily perfect work of nature. 





The life-of Jesng must also have lagen a sallont one, 
Of all the things that he was capable of saying we 
find not jone recorded. And the. wonder of his 
townsmen at his capacity of speech shows that there 
had never been werds spoken by him before to pre- 
pare them for it. 

Jesus prepared for his work among men by pass- 
ing through the quiet experience of a working man 
in the lower orders, The tradition of the Church is 
that Joseph, being much older than Mary, died while 
Jesus was yet young, and thus the support of his 
mother devolved upon him. Overbec has a very 
touching picture, in which he represents Joseph as 
breathing his last upon the bosom of Jesus; it is a 
sketch full of tenderness and feeling. 

What balance of mind, what reticence and self- 
control, what peace resulting from deep and settled 
faith, is there in this history, and what a cooling 
power it must have to the hot and fevered heart 
that burns in view of the much that is to be done 
to bring the world right ! 

In our Saviour’s public career we are surprised at 
nothing so much as at his calmness. He was never 
in haste. His words have all the weight of deliber- 
ation, and the things he does not say are full as re- 
markable as the things he says. 

There seems to be about*him none of the weary- 
ing anxiety as to immediate results, none of the al- 
ternations of hope and discouragement that mark 
our course. He had faith in God in whose great 
plan he was working, whose message he came to de- 
liver, and whose times and seasons he strictly re- 
garded. So, too, did he regard the state of mind of 
the imperfect, by whom he was surrounded. “I 
have many things to say to you, but ye cannot bear 
them now,” he said, even to his disciples. When 
their zeal transcended his, and they longed to get 
hold of the thunderbolts and call down fire from heay¥- 
en, his grave and steady rebuke recalled them, “ Ye 
know not what manner of spirit ye are of.” 

We see his disciples excited, ardent, now coming 
back with triumph to tell how even the devils were 
subject to them—now forbidding one to cast out 
devils because he followed not them—now contend- 
ing who should be greatest, and among them all 
sits Toe Master, lowly, thoughtful, tranquil, with 
the little child on his knee, or kneeling to wash the 
feet of a disciple, the calmest, sweetest, least assum- 
ing of them all. 

This should be the model of Christian reformers. 
He that believeth shall not make haste, is the motto of 
Christian reform. 

To work daily, work steadily, patiently, to say 
every needed word unflinchingly, to walk up, to 
every duty in its time, neither to hope nor to 
unduly, but to yield one’s self as God’s instrument, 
quietly and believingly—this is the Christian refor- 
mer. 

Such men and women have a power beyond that 
of this world. An invisible strength goes with them, 
and they are sure of success. 





THE EPIPHANY IN THE WEST RIDING. 
BY AMELIA E, BARR. 


AM sitting to-day among the Jersey meadows 

and cornfields, thinking of the time when Amer- 
ica and Cathay and the Mountains of the Moon had 
the same personality tome. I had heard, indeed 
of the Alleghanies and the Mississippi, and supposed 
them to have a locality—on the map—but I think I 
had no definite idea that they really existed any- 
where-else. And now they have become the reali- 
ties, and the other life exists only in memory. 

It was a queer life, and one which an American of 
this day would hardly endure; but it is chiefly of 
its religious aspects I am going tospeak. Shut your 
eyes and dream backward for a century and a half, 
and then open them in a village in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, not forty years ago. Imagine it sur- 
rounded on three sides by moors covered with heath 
and fern, and golden gorse; and on the fourth, the 
shadow of a great hill, gray and strong. The houses 
built of these stones looked in the dim evening light 
a portion of the hill against which they stood. They 
were quaint and unsocial in appearance, and had 
what the Scotch call an “ uncanny look.” Whether 
the place made the people, or the people made the 
place, I know not; but it would have been a pity to 
haveseparated them. The silent men who plied the 
shuttle from morning till night, and only left their 
looms for the ale-house, where they as silently 
smoked and drank, were but the realization of which 
the heuses were the type. And neither click of 
shuttle, nor hum of wheel, nor even “the still sad 
music of humanity” was able to exorcise the solemn 
feeling of solitude which brooded over the place, 
and makes me lonely to-day when I but remember 
it. For, as yet, steam, the great social reformer, was 


an unknown god to them; railways a kind of fairy 


tale, while the electric telegraph had never flashed 
itself across their wildest dreams. There was no 
mill there then, but every house contained from one 
to three looms, and perhaps as many wheels. The 
noise these made, and the difficulty of talking in it, 
may account for the habit of silence, but during 
working hours a visitor rarely received any other 
attention than a nod from the grim working man 
behind the loom; or a place silently made or indi- 
cated among the group of women and children busy 





}their patois was rude and uncexth, and cumbered 


’ | thing of the same curiosity which drew that crowd 


= 

atthe wheels, Their Tife, was very hard and very 
| dreary, and a voiceless apathy and gloom clothed 
the people almost as visibly as the long blue-checked 
aprous which they wore up to their throats and 
down to their wrists and ankles. Nor if they spoke 
were they likely to be compréhended by a sttanger ; 


their tongues as heavily as their great clogs did) 
their feet. Surely these were a people to whom the |, 
Gospel yould have beenglad tidings, but as yet}, 

they had not understood itso. True, there was a 
Church and a clergyman, and twice every Sunday, 
there were the accustomed prayers and sermon. Weal- 

thy squires and dames, comfortable farmers and 

yarn merchants met there once a week, at least, on 

an allowed if not an acknowledged level; but the 

poor did not have the Gospel preached to them. 

Some few hung around the church-yard, or occupied 

the free seats within the church door, but generally 

speaking they considered themselves as having neither 

part nor lot in the matter. And yet the clergyman 

was no worse,—nay he was better than many of his 

brethren. He did not drink deeply nor hunt nor 
trouble himself with county business. He had lived 

for many years among them without reproach. But 
still there was a great gulf between him and them, 

the gulf of education and social position ; and some- 
how neither the sense of duty in one, nor the sense 
of need in the other, had been able to bridge it over. 
Nothing can more certainly indicate the low and list- 
less state of religion in this little village among the 
Yorkshire moors than the fact that neither priest nor 
people knew anything whatever of the great ques- 
tions then agitating the Church of England to her 
foundation. They never had read Keble’s Christian 
Year, nor heard of the most remarkable churchman 
this century has produced—John Henry Newman. 
In this quiet hamlet no Tracts for the Times were 
read and quarreled over, and not a ripple of the agita- 
tion which began in Oriel Common Room reached it. 
Pusey and Whately were as unknown as Keble and 
Newman. The truth was, these people had long 
been undervalued and misunderstood. Theirstolid, 
sullen manner was not so much ignorance and inca- 
pacity, as a resentful craving for something higher 
and better which they felt themselves capable of en- 
joying and improving. Their apathy was only appa- 
rent; furious bread riots, and blazing farms, had fre- 
quently attested the fierce excitability of spirits 
which did not habitually relieve themselves by noisy | 
denunciations :—while beneath their seeming relig- 
ious indifference, was a latent power of spiritual en- 
thusiasm “ mighty to save,” which was only waiting 
the touch of Methodism to develop. 

I can remember when the first Methodist preacher 
came, A noticeable man every way, in spite of his 
poverty, in spite of his ignorance. A man who had 
seen sorrow and been acquainted with grief, but 
whose great sad eyes looked “ homes of silent pray- 
er.” He had not intended coming to our village, 
but by one of those events by which the world calls 
accidents, but which we know are providences, he 
had been compelled to pass through it. It wasa 
fine summer evening, and the men were mostly 
smoking on the green before the ale-house, the wo- 
men sitting on their door-steps or standing in little 
groups of three of four together. His congregation 
was ready and they gathered round him with some- 


of philosophers and busy-bodies to Mar’s Hill eight- 
een centuries ago. His text was the same—* Christ 
crucified "—that wonderful tale—they had heard it 
often, but never like this before. They saw His 
agony and shame, the mocking and scourging, and 
the nailing to the tree. They trembled at the dark- 
ness, and the horror, and the great cry, which only 
the hiding of His Father’s face wrung from The 
Crucified ; and eyes which would have scorned to 
weep over their own wrongs or sufferings were dim 
and misty at the foot of Calvary. 

It was a great sermon, though the speaker was 
only a poor Methodist local preacher ; only one of a 
band of nameless (though holy) men, who during the 
last century have been the missionaries to Christian 
England. But he spoke to them with an authority 
which book and bell and surplice, had never sup- 
plied; an authority quite destitute of the power 
which “the Church” gives to her accredited legates, 
but the more irresistible in that it did not command 
their allegiance but entreated them to be reconciled 
to God in Christ Jesus. 

The man went away, but he came again; others 
came, and soon a room was built to worship in, and 
our little village was taken into the “ Circuits” near, 
and regularly supplied with ministers—mostly lay 
preachers—but I think that they were the best under 
the circumstances ; for the people found them men 
of like passions with themselves, reared in the same 
prejudices, very likely speaking the sume broad dia- 
lect. They knew as well as their hearers what it} 
was to be hungry and weary, and despised. They 
very likely had no learning, but they had a terrible 
earnestness, and spoke of Heaven and Hell, of Death 
and Judgment as if they really believed in their ex- 
istence. At this time there was no Wesleyan Theo- 
logical Institute, and the regularly ordained clergy 
were not too far removed, as a general thing, from 
the great mass with whom they came in contact; 





ogy and knew how to humble themselves to “ be- 
come all things to all men,” so that they might win 
souls, This was a priesthood chosen by the people, 
anointed with their "blessings, fed by the cheerful 
labors of theirihands. They had been, as I have said, 
a peculiarly silent people, but they found their 


‘voices.in the Love-feast and the Class-meeting ; and 


goon their own hearth:stones heard the unknown 
language of Prayer and Praise. 

This experience has always led me to believe that 
e division of ~Ghrist’s.Church into denominations 
is essential to its jprogress. Nothing but the Meth- 
odist preacher “r, ‘the Roman Catholic priest could 
have reached the hearts of this strange, isolated, 
repressed people. I speak advisedly when I write 
the two. Both appeal almost exclusively to the 
heart and the feelings, and this appeal worked like 
a charm on men and women, who had always been 
treated as if they had none. I was a child when 
this movement took place, and these reflections did 
not .of course come to me at that time. Indeed I 
think I watched it with simple wonder only, not 
perhaps unmingled with the contempt I heard my 
elders so lavishly express. For to be a Methodist 
in those days argued some self-denial and not a little 
strength of character. It was not respectable, it was 
almost suspicious. I had been reared in a Church 
which has always regarded enthusiasm as the most 
dangerous of errors, and the Apostolic Succession as 
an Article of Faith. What could I think of men. 
who cried in the pulpit and wore such shocking 
coats and shoes? Ah! I had forgotten how poor 
were the first preachers of the word, and that Peter’s 
broad Galilean dialect was looked upon as quite as 
barbarous as Iregarded the Yorkshire patois. Soon 
after this movement began I went away, and did 
not return to the West Riding for many years. When 
I saw it again a marvelous change had taken place. 
“ Those few sheep in the wilderness” had become a 
great multitude. A handsome chapel stood where 
the old stone meeting-honse had been. Steam mills 
and railways had driven the spirit of loneliness and 
gloom far from the habitations of men, and the new 
generation had a different look. Methodism had 
been the Pioneer, steam and schools and reading- 
rooms had followed. I could scarcely believe that 
these intelligent, earnest workers, who read the 
newspapers and magazines, and talked religion and 
politics with such untiring vehemence, were the 
children of those men and women whose hopeless 
reyes and weary, silent ways, haunt my early memory 
of the place. 

How beautiful are the feet of those who bring glad 
tidings! And that dusty, way-faring local preacher 
was a royal messenger, announcing a new Epiphany, 
a fresh manifestation of Christ to the Gentiles, glo- 
rious beyond all computation in its results. 
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THE INSCRIPTION OF MESHA KING 
OF MOAB. 
BY DR, ALEXANDER MEYROWITZ. 


REAT curiosity has of late been awakened in 
regard to the above-named inscription—that 
upon the famous Moabite stone. If one should be 
inclined to believe all that the French tell us, the 
first discoverer of it was Mons. Ch. Clermont-Gan- 
neau; “ Depuis tres-longtemps,” says Ganneau in his 
La Stéle de Mesa, “ Je savais, par de repports d’indige- 
nes et de Beduins, qu’il existait a Diban, ]’ancienne 
Diban de l’autre c6té de la mer Morte, un gros bloc 
de pierre noire couvert de caractéres.” This is how- 
ever not the case, and its real first discoverer is a 
certain Prussian, Mr. Klein. The letters are Pheni- 
cian, and its age about the 9th century before Christ. 
Its worth for the Biblical student is very great, con- 
taining as it does the fullest record of Mesha King 
of Moab, who warred against Israel for the recovery 
of his land (ii. Kings 3-5). The land of Moab seems 
to have been subjugated by foreign kings at divers 
times. In the time of Moses we find it subject to 
Sihon (Num. xxi., 27-30), and 300 years after by 
Jephtha, who reduced her boundaries to the river 
Arnon (Judg. xi. 18). David, who was a descendant 
of Moab, by his mother’s side (Rath iv., 21-22), seems 
to have been in his earlier life on a friendly footing 
with Moab (1 Sam. xxii., 3-5), only when his gov- 
ernment was firmly established political reasons over- 
came his feelings of consanguinity, “ And he smote 
Moab and measured them with a line even 
with two lines measured he to put to death and with 
one full line to keep alive” (2 Sam. viii. 2). 

The chronologist finds a large field for speculation 
as to the time of the battles mentioned on this mon- 
ument. The victory over Omri would cause some 
difficulty, as we find that the rebellion of Moab took 
place after the death of Ahab, who was Omri’s son. 
The most able treatise which I have seen on the sub- 
ject—Ganneau, Schlottmann, Néldeke, Desenburg 
and Neubauer not excepted—is that of the Rev. W. 
H. Ward, which is to appear in one of the forthcom- 
ing quarterlies. Having studied the inscription, as 
far as facsimiles are able to instruct, I give here a 
translation of it, with the remark that the defects of 
this monument—and consequently of its translation 
—are to be ascribed to the barbarity of the Bedu- 
ins, who have broken this valuable ancient monu- 
ment in pieces. 

Those places in which my translation differs from 








but they had learned in St. Paul’s School of Theol- 


any foregoing one are indicated by italics. Conjec- 
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tural readings are inclosed by brackets. The num- 
erals indicate the beginnings of the lines upon the 


stone. 
1. Iam Mesha son of Chemosh [-Nadab] King of Moab the D- 
©, ibonite | My father reigned over Moab thirty years and I 
reigned 
3, after my father. | And I made this high place to Chemosh in 
Karha {and built Sal-] 
vation, because he has saved me from all the Kings (?) and 
caused me to look on all my enemies | Omri 
was King of Israel and he afflicted Moab many days because 
Chemosh was angry with his (land) | 
; And here began his son, and he said, ‘I will afflict Moab.” | 
In my days he said (thus) 
And I saw desolation in his house and Israel was perishing 
more andmore. And Omri held possession of land 
. Medeba. And there dwelt in it (Omri, his son and grand] 
son forty years, And he res 
. tored Chemosh in my days | And I built Baaj-Meon and I 


. Kirjathaim: And the men of God dwelt in that land of old 
And the King of Israel built 
. for him (that city) and I fought against that city and took it 
and killed all the (people) 
2. fin] the city to Chemosh and to Moab. | And I brought 
from thence the 
3. ..before Chemosh in Keriath | AndI settled therein the men 
of Siran (Shebmah 7) and the [men of) 
_ Shahareth | And Chemosh said to me, ‘Go take Neboh from 
Israel.” | [And 1} 
_ went in the night and fought against them from the break of 
dawn till noon.—And I ‘ 
it, and I slew all of them seven thousand 
for to Ashtor Chemosh have I devoted [them] and I took 
from thence the.... 
g. vessels of Jehovah, and I [put] before Chemosh. | And the 
King of Israel (built) 
. Jahaz and dwelt in it while he was fighting against me | 
And Chemosh drove him from (before me} 
. I took from Moab 200 men, all chief ones; | and carried to 
Jahaz and took it 
. [to add it) to Dibon. | I built Karhah, the wall of the fortress 
and the wall of 
. [Ophel] | And I built its gates and I built its towers, | and 
. Imade a royal house, and I made reservoirs for the collec- 
tion of waters in the midst 
. of the city. | And there was no cistern in the midst of*the 
city in Karhah. and I said to all the people, ‘‘Make 
. each man a cistern in his house.” And I dug wells for Kar- 
hahin........ 
. «Israel. | I built Aroer, and I made the highway to Arnon. 
. I built Beth Bamoth, for it was ruined. | And I built Bozrah 
for it was...... 
b * seednaans for all Dibon was submissive. | And I-......- 
|. seee----in the cities which I have added to the land. | And I 
built.... , 
apeesead and the temple Diblathouin, and the temple of Baal 
Moen, and carried there the 
ane unaan the land. | And the Horonaits dwelt in it...... 
..s.--And Chemosh said to me, ‘‘ Go and fight against Hor- 
onaim.”’ 


30. 


31. 
32. 


(33 and 34 are too defective to convey any sense whatever.) 


The whole is one answer more to the Neologist, 
who regards the Holy Writ as a mere poetical work, 
from which it would be too difficult to deduct 
sound historical facts. It exemplifies the words of 
the prophet (Habak. ii. 11), ‘‘ The stone shall cry out 
of the wall!” 








POPULAR EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 
BY JAMES RICHARDSON. 


HE question of National Education was brought 

for the first time before the English Govern- 
ment, in 1807, by a Mr. Whitbread. The idea of 
educating the people was too great an innovation at 
that time to be encouraged by the wise men in Par- 
liament assembled, so they voted Mr. Whitbread a 
visionary and his scheme Utopian. Thirteen years. 
after Mr. Brougham brought forward in Parliament 
a second scheme, which also failed—and deservedly, 
for it would have put the education of the people 
entirely in the hands of the Established Church. In 
1834 the Government granted 2,000 pounds to two 
educational societies—the British and Foreign School 
Society, established in 1805, by Joseph Lancaster, 
and the National Society, founded by Dr. Bell, in 
1811. This was the first money ever given by Par- 
liament in aid of popular education. Three years 
after, in 1887, Brougham (then Lord Brougham) 
brought forward another scheme of national educa- 
tion; but it, like his first attempt, was killed by the 
religious difficulty. In 1839, the Committee of Coun- 
cil on Education was appointed after a severe strug- 
gle with the clergy, the most persistent opposers of 
every scheme of education not calculated chiefly as 
ameans of aggrandizing the Church. In 1843, a 
fourth unsuccessful attempt was made in Parliament 
to secure a national school system. The old diffi- 
culty, denominational. jealousy, was stronger than 
the desire for public education. In 1846, the ex- 
isting complex and unsystematic system was secured 
through the efforts of Sir James Shuttleworth. 
So long as the common Englishman was without 
political power the Government did not give itself 
much trouble about his education. But the moment 
the franchise was extended to him, the case was 
changed. “We must educate our masters,” said 
the brilliant Robert Lowe; and the common sense 
of upper-class Englishmen perceived that the work 
ot education must be entered upon without delay. 
The Education Question soon became the question 
of the day. In every town local societies were 
organized, each with its panacea for the educa- 
tional evils that distressed the land. Before long, 
societies which sought to be national in scope and 
character, were formed—that gnown as the Man- 
chester Education Bill Committee taking the lead. 
This was followed by the Birmingham League, the 
Manchester Union, the Welsh Alliance, and the Gov- 
ernment plan, known as Mr. Forster's Bill, now be- 
fore Parlisment. The programme of the Bill Com- 


mittee-lays down the following principles: (1.) 
That it is desirable to make complete provision for 
the primary instruction of the poorer classes. (2.) 
That the inadequate support supplied by the pres- 
ent system should be supplemented by local rates. 
(3.) That this rate should be under local adminis- 
tration, but no direct interference be permitted with 
the instruction discipline or management of the 
school. (4.) That the union of existing schools 
should form the basis of operations. (5.) That the 
religious scruples of parents should be protected by 
a “Conscience clause.” (6.) That where new schools 
have to be built out of the rates, such schools should 
be free and unattached to any denomination. 
Compulsory attendance if necessary. 

The Birmingham League represents the Liberal 
party. It proposes to secure the education of every 
child in the county by the following means: (1.) 
Local authorities shall be compelled by law to see 
that sufficient school accommodation is provided 
for every child in their district, (2.) The cost of 
founding and maintaining such schools as may be 
required shall be provided out of local rates supple- 
mented by Government grants. (3.) All schools 
aided by local rates shall be under the management 
of local authorities, and subject to Government in- 
spection. (4.) All schools aided by Government 
rates shall be unsectarian. (5.) To all schools aided 
by local rates admission shall be free. (6.) School 
accommodation being provided, the State or local 
authorities shall have power to compel the attend- 
ance of children of suitable age not otherwise re- 
ceiving instruction. The League has proposed a 
bill which provides among other things for the con- 
version of existing schools into national rate schools ; 
also that in places where there is sufficient school 
accommodation provided by existing schools receiv- 
ing Government grants, the school board shall have 
power to send children to the schools, provided the 
managers of such schools will undertake that no 
creed, catechism or tenet peculiar to any sect shall 
be taught to them, unless the parents shall express 
in writing a desire that such teaching shall be giv- 
en. To the schools to which such children are sent, 
the board shall pay out of the school fund a propor- 
tion of the total expense of the school equivalent to 
the proportion which the children sent bear to the 
whole number taught, such proportion not to ex- 
ceed one-third. The regular Government grant will 
also be allowed on the remaining children. In- 
spected schools which admit all children free, and 
make religious téaching separate and non compul- 
sory, may receive two-thirds from the Government, 
if the inspector reports favorably. It further pro- 
vides that the expenses of the school boards be de- 
frayed in the proportion of one-third by local rate, 
and two-thirds from the Consolidated Fund. No 
creed, catechism or tenet peculiar to any sect shall 
be taught in any National Rate School, The school 
room shall not be used for religious worship. The 
reading of the Scriptures in school shall be option- 
al, and attendance thereupon also optional. The 
time for such reading must be so fixed that no 
child shall be thereby excluded from the other ad- 
vantage which the school affords. 


(7.) 


The scheme of the Manchester Union embodies 
the desires of what may be called the Church Party. 
It provides among other things for, (1.) The primary 
instruction of all children, without exception, in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. (2.) The incul- 
cation of religious and moral truth. Care being 
taken that denominational teaching be not imposed 
upon children without the assent of the parents. (3.) 
The cost of the education of the children of parents 
who are unable to pay for it, to come out of the 
poor-rates. (4.) The education of the children of 
the working classes, to combine industrial training 
with attendance at school and half time work. (5.) 
No child or young person to be allowed to work 
full time without having passed a satisfactory ex- 
amination in reading, writing and arithmetic. (6.) 
A conscience clause to be insisted on in denomina- 
tional schools receiving Government aid. (7.) At- 
tendance to be compulsory in the agricultural dis- 
tricts on alternate days or weeks, or for a given 
number of days in the year. (8.) Grants to be made 
to infant and mixed schools, for children under 
working age. (9.) No children at or above thirteen 
to be allowed to work full time without a certificate 
of the qualifications above referred to. (10.) The 
Industrial School Act to be made compulsory. 

The Welsh Alliance is the only organization that 
declares in favor of an uncompromising national 
system, independent of and distinct from the exist- 
ing schools. Its programme asserts (1.) That any 
system of national education suitable for Wales (and 
by implication for all England) must be secular 
in teaching, unsectarian in management, compulsory 
and free. (2.) That religious teaching may safely be 
left to parents and the Christian churches. (3.) 
That the Birmingham League is satisfactory in its 
main provisions, but exceptional (7) Because it ex- 
poses itself to the charge of perpetuating the de- 
nominational system; (>) Because it does not forbid 
religious teaching on the school premises. (4.) That 
equitable, arrangements should be made with the 
managers of existing schools for their union with 
the national system. The Alliance would cut the 





Gordian knot of the religious difficulty by the utter 


exclusion of religious teaching not only from the 
schools but from the school premises. That nothing 
short ofa purely secular system will be satisfactory, 
is plainly evident. That such a system is possible 
at this time, no one would seriously claim in face of 
recent parliamentary action. The country really 
needs it; but, as Mr. Gladstone remarked in Parlia- 
ment, the other day, thepeople are not logical, and 
neither desire nor will accept what is best for them. 
On the opposite extreme from the Alliance stands 
the Manchester Union, which makes religion a fun- 
damental portion of national education, and would 
perpetuate the voluntary system by preserving and 
extending the existing means and agencies. It ad- 
vocates indirect compulsion, but unwisely confines 
it to the industrious poor, whose case it aggravates 
by paying their school fees out of the poor-rates. 
The League demands direct compulsion over all 
children as to their attendance at some school. If 
its principles should succeed, something like the 
following variety of schools would come into exist- 
ence: (1.) Unsectarian free schools, supported by 
local rates and parliamentary grants; (2.) Denomi- 
national schools, receiving aid from local rates on 
certain conditions (explained above); (3.) Semi-de- 
nominational schools, supported by Government 
grants and local rates; (4.) Denominational schools, 
pure and simple, receiving no aid from the Govern- 
ment, and entirely independent of the national 
schools. This last class could not long survive 
competition with the rate-aided schools. 

The schemes {of these seyeral organizations have 
been reviewed at length for the reason that they 
afford the best attainable view of the conflicting 
opinions and interests which the Government is try- 
ing to harmonize and reconcile in Mr. Forster’s much 
debated and much amended bill. A review of the 
Government scheme will be given in another article. 








NIGHT AND DEATH. 


Mysterious Night! when our first parent knew 

Thee from report divine, and heard thy name, 

Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, 

This glorious canopy of light and blue ? 

Yet ‘neath a curtain of translucent dew, 

Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame, 

Hesperus with the host of heaven came, 

And lo! creation widened in man’s view. 

Who could have thought such darkness lay concealed 

Within thy beams, O sun! or who could find, 

Whilst fly, and leaf, and insect stood revealed, 

That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us blind! 

Why do we then shun death with anxious strife? 

If light can thus deceive, wherefore not life ? 
—Blanco White. 











PURITANS AND PAPISTS. 
BY PROF, C. E. STOWE, D. D, 


b Penn at this day we find writers, who profess 

to be men of intelligence and philosophic 
tolerance, speaking of the New England Puritans as 
burning witches, and contrasting them in this respect 
disadvantageously with the Roman Catholics. Now 
the Puritans never burnt witches ; that was a recrea- 
tion characteristically Roman Catholic. In a time 
of delusion and frenzy they did execute some fifteen 
or twenty by hanging, but never with torture or 
burning. But how stands the account with the Ro- 
man Catholics? In the single city of Trievs (Treves) 
7,000 were burnt for the crime of witchcraft; in 
Toulouse, as many more; in Geneva, when under a 
Papal bishop, 500 in three months; in Wursburg, 
800 almost at the same stake; in Bamberg, 1,500— 
in the one city 600 in five years, in the other city 
900 in five years—with the most: cruel tortures 
at the trial and after the trial, without regard 
to age or sex; and Remy, a distinguished French 
judge of Loraine, who had condemned 800 witches 
to the stake, applied the torture so vigorously that 
he boasted that, in one night sixteen of his victims, 
in dread of his justice, committed suicide, No 
wonder; for the torture was often so atrocious that 
the very marrow was crushed out of their bones. 
Such scenes were kept up in France and other por- 
tions of Catholic Europe till after the middle of the 
eighteenth century, long after the Puritans had re- 
pented of their comparatively slight misdeeds of this 
sort. If men wish to know the truth in this matter, 
let them read Michelet’s terrible book, La Sorciere. 
He says, in his preface to the second edition, “ Of 
the books Ishave published, this appears to me the 
least assailable.” ‘It has been derived mostly from 
the public records of the courts” (actes judiciaires), 
However severely he may have been censured for 
writing the book, his facts, I think, have never 
been successfully called in question. Yet how often 
do we hear Papal fledglings among us crying out 
against the Puritan witchcraft cruelties, apparently 
in blissful unconsciousness of the innumerable, un- 
speakable abominations of this kind perpetrated in 
their own communion! Let the reader make the 
comparison, in view of the facts as they actually oc- 
curred, and judge accordingly. 

So the Puritans are said to have persecuted dis- 
senters ; yes, some three or four were executed, and 
others punished in other ways—in all not more than 
a dozen. But’ how stands the account on the other 
side? In Spain alone, under the first inquisitor, 
8,800 victims were tortured and burnt alive; under 
the second, in seven years, 1,665; under the third, 
2,836—in all, from A. D. 1481 to 1808§31,912—not 








to mention the 291,456 cruelly tortured in other 
ways; and all this in only one of the many Roman 
Catholic kingdoms. Like atrocities were practiced 
in them all, but Spain was eminent. Yet these im- 
partial philosophers talk about Puritan persecutors 
in disadvantageous contrast with the Papal! 

Infant damnation also is ascribed to the Puritans. 
Infant damnation—that is, the damnation of unbap- 
tized children—was a doctrine of the Old Church, 
but it was never a doctrine of the Puritans. It was 
expressly repudiated by them in the Confession of 
Faith adopted in connection with the Cambridge 
Platform. Individual Puritans, like Wigglesworth, 
held it as did individual Episcopalians, but it was 
never @ doctrine of the Puritan body. It was justa 
remnant of the old Papal superstition, from which 
all the reformers had not succeeded in working 
themselves entirely clear. St. Falgentius was one 
of the most approved Catholic doctors of the fifth 
century. He says: “It is most firmly to be believed, 
and by no means doubted, that infants, whether 
they begin to live in their mother’s womb, and 
there die, or whether they are born from their 
mothers, if they pass out of this world without the 
Holy Sacrament of Baptism, will be punished with 
the never-ending torture of eternal fire.” Augus- 
tine also, the great and good man, taught the same 
doctrine, in terms no less emphatic. (See his works, 
De Origine Anime, cap. ix., and De Pecc, Mer. et 
Nemis, cap. xxiii.) All that can be said against the 
Puritans on this point is, that they had not, all of 
them, entirely escaped from some of the bad dogmas 
of the Old Church. If the Popes are and always 
have been infallible on doctrinal matters, this dog- 
ma of infant damnation is still binding on all the 
Roman Catholies of this day. As to the doctrine of 
persecution, that is most expressly asserted and up- 
held by the present Pope, in his Syllabus, and also 
by the present so-called Cicumenical Council; and 
all good Catholics are now bound to receive it, and 
act upon it, if they can ever get the power. 

In Crabbe Robinson’s Diary, he mentions two 
clergymen of the Church of England, of hi® own 
circle, one of whom seriously maintained that the 
State was under obligation to punish even with 
death those who rejected the doctrines of the 
Church ; and the other, that all unbaptized chil- 
dren would certainly and forever go to hell. He was 
speaking particularly of the heathen children in the 
British East Indian Empire. (C. Robinson’s Diary 
ii., 303.) 

Why should the Puritans be made to bear the sins 
of the whole world? They belonged to their age, 
though they were greatly superior to it; they did 
not do everything, though they did vastly more and 
better than any other men of their time to redeem 
the world from the thralldom of false notions and 
cruel oppressions. They did a great work, and 
it was well done, and they deserve the gratitude of 
posterity, and of none more than of those who sup- 
pose themselves to be laboring for the universal 
emancipation of the human race from falsehood and 
folly ; yet many who think themselves in the highest 
rank of intelligence and philanthropy, seem to be 
afflicted with a sort of anti-Puritan itch, and they 
cannot ever think of the word Puritan without feel- 
ing an irresistible impulse to scratch. 

The truth is, thatgin regard to witchcraft and 
persecution the Puritans stand better on the his- 
torical record than not only the Roman Catholic, 
but any other Protestant’ church of, their] time— 
far better than the Episcopalian, the Presbyterian, 
or even the Lutheran; and the truth cannot and 
will not always be hid. But let bygones be by- 
gones, and let us see who will be the best and do 
the best now and hereafter. With the change of 
times, with the progress of society, the Protestant 
churches have changed somewhat in regard to mat- 
ters of this kind, and they avow the change; but 
the Papal Church even now affirms that she never 
has changed, and never will change; that as she 
always has been a persecutor in all time past, so she 
always will be a persecutor in all time to come. It 
is her own declaration. Let her heve the benefit 
of it. 





TYPOGRAPHICAL VENERATION.—T ii: ; 
of last week, says: ‘In reviewing the present Eng- 
lish version, there is one slight alteration which may 
well be made; it is printing the pronouns referring 
to the Persons of the Trinity in capitals. This is 
in itself only a fitting mark of respect; but it 
will also help often to make the meaning clear.” 
By all means! Even for the sake of perspicuity it 
is worth while to be liberal with capitals. But as 
a “fitting mark of respect” to God, he must be dead 
to reverence who would not use them on every oc- 
casion. And, in the spirit of the above paragraph, 
we would suggest that the Divine capitals should 
be made twice as large as any others in the same 
case of type. Or there might be special letters cast 
that shall never be used except in spelling the name 
of God. Such typographical veneration will doubt- 
less be appreciated in Heaven. ; 


~ 
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We are requested to inform our readers that contri- . 
butions for Protestant sufferers by the late fire in Con- 
stantinople, may be sent to Mr. A. O. Van Lennep, 
at the Sunday-School Teachers’ Agency, 76 East 9th 
street, New York. 
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LECTURE-ROOM TALK,” 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


4 


AT DR. LYMAN BEECHER’S GRAVE. 


DO not know that it 1s always the most profitable 
_L thing to discuss absolute points, ethical questions. 
I fancy that there is sometimes both relief and benefit 
in the simple rehearsal of transient experiences. At 
anv rate, all I shall say to-night will be in that vein. 

I was called to go to New Haven to speak to the 
graduating class in the Divinity School at Yale last 
night (May 28th); and having the whole day to myself, 
I, in the morning after breakfast, very naturally turned 
my feet first to the cemetery. 

Tremember when that cemetery was far beyond the 
common grave-yards of New England, which were 
such very meagre and miserable places that, fortunately, 
qversbony was dead that lived in them. At that early 
day it was a marvel of comfort for the dead. But 
since then it has been so surpassed that now we hear 
but little about it. Yet it is rich in memorials and 
names, rich in history, and richly suggestive—although 
it was not this that interested me in it. My father was 
buried there, and I went to the spot where his dust 
lies. It is the family ground of the late Dr. Taylor, 
Professor of Theology at Yale. It was my father’s 
wish, for the last several years of his life, that he might 
be buried by the side of his beloved Dr. Taylor. This 
was his expression while he was able to speak out his 
mind in words. As he grew older, and less competent, 
and forgot himself more, he used to say, ‘‘I want to go 
where Tavlor is.” Then his mind became so obscured 
that he could not even sav that; and on many occa- 
sions he said to me, *‘ You remember I want to —— 
I want to — go with him.” I understood that 
there was hut one him that he referred to. and always 
gave him assurance that his wish should be complied 
with. 

There we carried him, and there he lies buried. 
Over his grave is a thick slab of granite, about seven 
feet long, and about three feet wide, and lifted from 
the ground two feet and a half or three feet, making a 
very solid and simple memorial. On the top is sculp- 
tured, from the stone itself, a cross: and on the end is 
the name. the date of his birth. and the date of his 
death—nothing more. This struck me as being emi- 
nently fitting to his nature, his work, and the sim- 
plicity of his character. 

Tt was atime of reminiscence with me. I went back 
in my thought to the earliest day when I remember my 
father. T rehearsed to myself many of the scenes of 
my life, and, if I might so say, took a retrospect and 
an introspect of that life which he lived. 

I think that never were children brought up in this 
world with a more intense and realizing sense of the 
outward world, and its qualities, than were my father’s 
family with the feeling that the inward and spiritual 
world was the important one. I never hearda word in 
my family which led me to suppose but that to be re- 
ligious was unspeakably more important than to be 
great, or strong, or rich, or wise, or anything else. 
The order of value was a thing so of course that I 
hardly imagined how anybody could feel in any other 


way. 

4 I look back on my father’s life, I cannot remem- 
ber, in all the retrospect, a single act of self-secking 
on his part. I cannot remember ever to have heard 
him decry or severely criticise a brother in the min- 
istry. I cannot remember to have heard him rehearse 
his own doings with eulogy, or praise, or conscious 
pride. His life was as simple as a child’s ; and it was 
as straight-forward, and as honest, and as spiritually 
well-meaning, as I can conceive a life tobe. And 
now I can analyze, and see what I could not in my 
childhood—that it had a powerful influence on my 
mind. I cannot express what I owe to my father’s 
silent example, and what a power it has been against 
doubt, as confirming and intensifying my conscious- 
ness of the reality of true and spiritual religion. The 
example of my father and mother are an everlasting 
bulwark to me against infidelity ; so that if my reason 
were assaulted, if Icould not meet the arguments that 
were raised against religion, I should still have, as it 
were in transfiguration, the memory of my parents, 
who were an embodiment of piety; and that would hold 
me, if other things gave way, so that I needed anything 
to hold me. The vision has clyng to me, just as, after 
the Master was transfigured ou™the mount, the vision 
of that scene clung to the men who witnessed it, al- 
though their senses seemed to show that they had been 
mistaken, and though facts seemed to rise against 
them. The bewitchment of that wonderful occurrence 
remained with them, and they clung to Christ, when 
there were no external corroborating evidences of his 
existence. Blessed are they who have had a vision of 
transfiguration in childhood, and who never can get 
away from a belief in the reality of true religion. 

But I remembered a many other things. I re- 
membered how many times those two old warriors of 
theology (for they were warriors) had sat and disputed, 
and discussed, and debated, until the hours grew small 
in the morning, on theological points. Dr. Taylor and 
Dr. Beecher—there they were still enough, quiescent 
enough ; but I remember when they were active, and 
when there was not time enough in the day for their 
discussion. 

I said to myself, ‘‘ What has now become of all 
those themes and topics and matters that were so cer- 
tain to them? They were like clouds that form, and 
give rain, and disappear. They left no landmarks be- 
hind. .The mere intellectual part, the mere speculative 
portion, and what I may call the imaginative part—the 
system-weaving of religion—while it is very good ex- 
ercise for the intellectual faculties, leaves but little 
behind. And I thought of all their doctrinal discus- 
sions, and fine discriminations, and ‘‘ interlocked defi- 
nitioris and limitations,” as my dear old father used to 
say. And what influence have they had on me?~ Not 
a particle. But their godliness, their sincerity, their 
boundless faith, their life, which was a life ‘‘ as seeing 
Him who is invisible’—what a grasp that had! I felt 
the electricity of it even down to the hour in which I 
then stood. 

I thought of my father’s friendships, and how they 
were impaired. There was good old Dr. Taylor; and 
there was ‘“‘dear Brother Nettleton,” as father always 
called him; and there was Dr. Wood ; and there was 
Prof. Porter, formerly at Washington, Conn., and 
afterward at Andover, Mass. And I went through 
and recalled the histories of these great and excellent 
men. I remember when, on purely doctrinal ques- 
tions, they began to stand in jealousy of one another. 
T remember how many précious hours of my father’s 
life wege wasted in wrkiog letters and endeavoring to 
make thy theology t, and to reconcile their fears 
and dovtbts and difficulties. I recollect how, little by 
little, alienation and disin ion came in; and how, 
in the latter part of the lives of these men who —_ 
to have been the warmest friends, they were standing 
separate and apart, so that the cool wind might blow 
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between them ; and how at last they went down to the 
grave, many of them, mourning over one another, 
each feeling that the other had departed from the 
Faith, because they differed on certain points which 
the best and wisest men now-a-days scarcely bestow a 
thought upon. I thought how much they feared shad- 
ows and how much they gave up to shadows, and how, 
after all, it was the heart that made the man, and not 
the head ; and how Paul is justified in his discourses— 
particularly those in the early chapters of Corinthians 
—where he puts philosophy over against the Spirit of 
God in the human soul, and gives the preference to 
the emotive, as distinguished from the doctrinal life. 

I thought of my father’s going to Boston, and re- 
called his great fight there. I recollect very vividly 
one scene in connection with it. I remember straying 
into his lecture-room one night, and hearing him talk 
in one of his most inspired moments. And I never 
heard a man that had such power like a trumpet to 
thrill one through and through, and lift one almost off 
his feet. I scarcely ever saw him equaled, and never 
surpassed, in his better moments. He was speaking of 
a visit to the old burying-ground on Copp’s Hill, where 
the Mathers—Cotton and the others—and other old 
Puritan heroes of Boston, were buried. It was at the 
time of the Unitarian defection ; and he was put in 
the forefront ranks of the recuperating Orthodox 
churches ; and he felt that he was fighting the battle 
of the Lord. He. said he had been wandering that 
afternoon in the grave-yard, and told of one name that 
he had read, and another, and another; and as the in- 
spiration came, he lifted his glasses to the top of his 
head, and brought down his hand with great emphasis, 
and declared the vow which he had taken over these 
men’s graves to rebuild the altars and restore the faith 
of the fathers. Then my young breath came quick 
and strong. How it inspired me! 

Yesterday I said to myself. ‘* Well, I am wandering 
in an analogous place. Here lie Dr. Dwight, and Dr 
Taylor, and a great many eminent men of Connecticut, 
both in civil and religious life; and what do I think 
of? What vows have Ito make? What are my feel- 
ings as compared with his?” I wandered up and down 
the roads, and said to myself, ‘‘ Since this world is the 
Lord’s ; since these trees are his, and these birds are 
his, and this sky is his, and all the sentiments which 
Nature inspires are divinely ordained, how beautiful is 
this world! And since Nature is God's right hand, 
how beautiful is Nature!” 

And then [ said to myself, ‘It is not for me to fight 
the battle of doctrines; it is not for me, as it was for 
my father, to reassert and restate the great orthodox 
truths; but I have lived to see the Methodist Church 
rent and scattered; I have lived to see the Episcopal 
Church broken in two ; I have lived to’ see the Presby- 
terian Church, in which my ministry began, shattered ; 
and I am rejoiced to know that the Episcopal Church 
is beginning to reunite, that the Methodist Church is 
slow nf coming together again, and that the Presbyte- 
rian Church is already reunited.” 

And under the inspiration of the scene, this thought 
arose in my mind: “O! for the unity of God’s peo- 
ple! O! for the trust of man in man! O! foran 
intenser valuing of those things which the heart begets 
when the Spirit of God dwells in it, and less and less 
insistence upon those mere ideal forms of truth which 
so often are of men.” And I lifted my hand in the 
sunshine to God, and, amid the singing of birds and 
the waving of trees, said, ‘‘ All the days of my life 
that are left I will work for the building up of heart- 
piety, and for the uniting of brethren, and their confi- 
dence one in another—not for division ; not for envy ; 
not for jealousy; not for offense; not for buildin 
and breaking down middle walls of partition. I wil 
work to inspire, so far as I can, between brethren, the 
true spirit of Christian feeling. I will live for Ohrist.” 

And there came to me such a sense of the beauty 
which there is in Christ asI could not frame into 
words. I experienced one of those openings of the 
heart in which it seemed for a little while as if I was 
almost unconscious of my bodily organs, and as if I 
could almost digcern the form of Him whom I loved. 
All — seemed to breathe the influence of Christ. 
The birds sang it; the air wafted it; the trees whis- 
pered it; and my thoughts were full of it. The whole 
atmosphere was pervaded with one Spirit—the Spirit 
of Him that is chief among ten thousand, and alto- 
gether lovely. Everything was pervaded by Christ. 

And so I prayed, standing by the dust of my father, 
and in the ground where my father’s fathers rest, that 
my ministry among you might be for the deepening of 
the true spirit of Christian love, fervent holiness, con- 
cord among brethren, and codperative wisdom and la- 
bor for the great work of the renovation of the world, 
and the restoration vf Christ’s kingdom from shore to 
shore. I prayed for the General Assembly, that was 
in session at Philadelphia. I prayed for all the sects 
that were divided. I prayed for that universal faith, 
without regard to name, which Christ is gathering and 
guiding and guarding, and which is to save the world. 

And so, whether you have had a good time to-night 
or not, I had a good time yesterday morning. It is 
very poor translated into words, but it was very memo- 
rable in my experience. 

New Haven, you know, is the home of my fathers. 
The family from whom I descended came there from 
the County of Kent, in England; and there they lived. 
The house is still standing—and I went up to pay my 
respects to it, though I did not enter it—in Which my 
father was born. On acorner near by is the old oak 
tree under which I believe the first sermon in New 
Haven was preached. There, in summer, my grand- 
father's pall stood, and he did his blacksmithing. 
And in many respects the place is very dear to me, on 
account of these memories. 








Public Opinion. 








ENGLISH AND AMERICAN NATIONAL EXPENSES, 
{From the New York World. ] 


We will boldly compare the present expenditure of 
Great Britain with ourown. Here is the estimate made 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his budget of 
1870-71: 

Interest of debt 

Other charges on consolidated fund. 

Supply services voted by Parliament 

Telegraph service 


It will be seen that the whole amounts to 67,303,000 
pounds sterling. If we deduct from this the interest 
on the British national debt, £26,840,000, and £300,000 
for the telegraph service—together £27,140,000—there 
remains a sum of £40,163,000 ; or in dollars, $200,815,- 
000. From this sum must be deducted 900,000 pounds 
sterling, or $4,000,000 for ocean packet service, which 
by no means exists here. This leaves $196,815,000. 
Our expenditure for the fiscal year just ended was 
$292,113,000,; from this, if we deduct the interest. paid 
on the debt, say a round sum of $120,000.000, the 
balance left for cartin’ on the government was 
$172,113,000, or wii $26,000,000 less than the 





English carried on their government for, exclusive of 
the interest on their debt, telegraph and packet service. 

And now we will show what England has got for 
her expenditure of $196,815,000, and what we have 
not got for our expenditure of $172,113,000. 

England has a royal family, consisting of a queen, 
some twenty-two princes and princesses, young and 
old, a Duchess Dowager of Cambridge, a Duke of Cam- 
bridge, Princess Mary of Cambridge and her husband 
and two or three children; Windsor Castle, Bucking- 
ham Palace, Osborne House, Balmoral, and numerous 
other royal residences to keep up in repairs, furniture, 
servants, horses, &c., &c. Thanks to the wisdom and 
republican simplicity of our forefathers, we have no 
vestige of the above to provide for. 

England has to pay her judges and courts for the ad- 
ministration of justice expenses, which amount. to 
£672,500, or $3,362,500. he United States govern- 
ment only pay for the Federal courts; ali the rest of 
the judiciary expenses, comprising the great bulk of 
judicial administration, being borne by the several 
States. 2 

England has to keep and pay for the maintenance of 
her criminal prisoners, officials, penitentiaries, and 
prisons. The United States Federal Government do 
not pay a dollar for similar expenses, as the several 
States bear this burden. 

England has to provide for the keeping up of Gib- 
raltar, Malta, and Aden; she bas to supply, in her 
numerous colonies and dependencies, which have not 
an independent colonial government, deficiencies which 
are certain to be made every year. The United States 
have no colonies or foreign fortifications to keep up. 

England has and maintains the finest navy in the 
world—a navy which is the wonder, admiration, and 
terror of nations who see only a portion of it. The 
United States have the most crazy, dilapidated, ineffi- 
cient navy of any great power in the world—a navy 
which our best naval officers declare a disgrace to us. 

England has and pays for astanding army of at 
least 100,000 men, 60,000 of which are now in 
England, the rest serving for her all over the world 
(besides those in India, for which she does not pay). 
The United States have less than 40,000 men as a 
standing army. 

England has the most efficient, best paid, and expen- 
sive diplomatic service in the world. The United 
States have an efficient (!) diplomatic service, but it is 
certainly not an expensive one, inasmuch as the four 
English missions of Paris, St. Petersburg, Vienna, and 
Constantinople cost more than our whole diplomatic 
service put together. 

England has a splendid coast-guard service. Where 
is ours ? 

England, we all know, or at least we believe we 
know, has an aristocratic oligarchy living on the above 
$196,815,000. The United States have no aristocratic 
oligarchy who live directly on the public purse. 


THE FIELD.IS THE WORLD. 
{Frem the Liberal Christian, Unitarian, New York.] 


We wish to remind our readers that when we have 
driven a man out of the church, or, by means of our 
creed, have prevented: his coming iato the church, we 
are not, therefore, to feel that he is disposed of, that 
we are safe from his influence, or that our concern 
with him is atan end. One of the uses of a creed is to 
keep people out of a church who are not wanted in it, 
or who ought not to bein it. We are not opposing 
this use or effect of a creed, but it is well for all con- 
cerned to remember that the field is the world, and that 
we do not escape from a man’s influence when we have 
excluded him from our church. He is still in the world 
with us. His influence pervades the society in which 
we move. The skepticism or the sinfulness for which 
he is debarred from our fellowship will still affect the 
thought and character of those about him. His in- 
fluence upon the church itself does not necessarily 
cease when he passes beyond its pale. We think the 
advantages of keeping men of certain classes and 
characters out of church organizations are often mis- 
apprehended and vastly overrated. Nor do we escape 
from responsibility in regard to a man’s character and 
destiny when we have shut him out from our com- 
munion, whatever may be our reason for the exclusion. 
The man is still in the world, which is our field, and 
we are bound to reach and persuade and win him, and 
do him good, in some way, whether he is to be of our 
fold or not. The disciples of Christ were not commis- 
sioned by their Divine Leader to go out in the world 
and keep people out of his Church, but to gather them 
in. If either Orthodox people or Unitarians persuade 
themselves that their principal work is to keep the 
Church pure, they are sure some time to find out their 
mistake by its results. The wortp is to be made pure. 
All the blind, mis-believing, wicked people in it are yet 
to be reached, awakened, enlightened, persuaded and 
brought to obedience to the law of Christ. It is by no 
means certain that we have finally done with a man 
and are to have no more trouble on his account even 
when he has gone to hell. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE WAR. 
{From Harper's Weekly.] 


Whatever may be the chances of the war, whatever 
‘glorious victories” may be won, its guilty author 
must not be forgotten. No success, however splendid, 
and no reverse, however signal, should be allowed to 
hide him. Tbe public opinion of England and America 
lays the responsibility of all the causeless and cruel suf- 
fering inseparable from such a contest upon the Em- 
peror of France. It is doubtless in response to this ter- 
rible arraignment, and from a secret consciousness of 
guilt, that he has caused profuse explanatory declara- 
tions to be issued. But they have not been skillfully 
drawn, and have failed to arouse the sympathy and ap- 
proval of intelligent neutrals anywhere. The pretexts 
originally advanced by the Emperor were puerile. His 
embassador was certainly not insulted by receiving the 
slight of which his conduct was the intentional solici- 
tation; nor, under any recognized or practicable code 
of international comity, is one government expected to 
obey, unforced, the dictation of another. The feeling 
with which, under the circumstances, the declaration 


one of utter and indignant amazement. The real accu- 
sation is that the European balance of power is endan- 
gered by Prussia, and endangered not by yielding to 
the choice of a Prussian prince by Spain, but by not 
promising that she never will yield! Now, the balance 
of power is a phrase denoting the necessity laid upon 
great contiguous states to limit the disproportionate ex- 
pansion of any one of them. But, if the possible can- 
didacy of a Hohenzollern, at any time, for the Spanish 
throne really menaced European repose, Russia, Eng- 
land, Austria, and Italy would be vitally interested 

the question. They, however, evidently do not per- 
ceive any such menace to exist. Indeed, they have not 
been disturbed by apprehension at any od of the 
trouble. They declared their neutrality at once, and 
did not hesitate to do more than insinuate that they saw 
no cause for war. The balance of power, if threatened 
at all, is threatened for every European state. If only 





one declares it to be so, the presumption is that the 
declaration is a mere Nobody doubts that 
| that of France is 80, ‘There is, therefore, not » single 








of war was received by intelligent public opinion, was, 


reason offered by the French Emperor for the war 
which he has undertaken which is acknowledged as 
valid by the nations most immediately affected. We 
do not consider whether the election of a Hohenzollern 
as King of Spain would really disturb .the balance of 
power; for no Hohenzollern has been elected, and 
none is expected to be elected. The fact itself upon 
which the disturbance is assumed to depend does not 
exist. To say that the possibility, or even probability, 
of such a fact is a sufficieat menace to justify war is 
criminal folly. Moreover, who is it that offers this 
reason for war? It is the Emperor who has publicly 
torn and repudiated the treaties upon which that 
balance was adjusted; who has not concealed his hope 
of extending his own dominions and power; and who 
is now discovered to have been plotting, in breach of 
the most solemnly plighted faith, and against the peace 
of Europe, a crime like that of the partition of Poland. 
It is Dick Turpin who is so lustily hallooing, ‘‘Stop 
thief!” It is the Artful Dodger who is so troubled by 
the fear that somebody, somewhere, under some cir- 
cumstances, may ‘‘prig a wipe.” Indeed, events have 
given a — aspect of farce to the official declara- 
tions and excuses and justifications of the French Em- 
peror. The war against Prussia is the last desperate 
throw of Louis Napoleon to retrieve the failure of his 
whole life. He believes that the career which began 
in contempt at Boulogne, which culminated in the 
coup d'état, slaying, exiling, silencing, and cajoling so 
many of the noblest Frenchmen, which has so long 
held the country in the grasp of a despotism, steadily 
diminishing the glory and the influence of France, may 
end, at least, in a lurid renown, if it can only be asso- 
ciated with the extension of France to the Rhine at 
any cost of blood and money, of sorrow and desola- 
tion. The nephew has shown all the immoral reckless- 
ness of the uncle, unrelieved by a solitary gleam of his 

nius. Justice and the public conscience condemned 

apoleon Bonaparte, but he took the imagination cap- 
tive. Louis Napoleon inherited a destiny which he did 
not comprehend. The career which began in univer- 
sal contempt fitly ends in general execration. 


DOING A BIG THING, 
[From the Examiner & Chronicle, Baptist, New York.} 


In conversation with one of our college Presidents 
the other day, he told us of a graduate of his “ uni- 
versity” who had beea in business for about ten years, 
and laid the foundation for a substantial fortune, and 
who announced his intention to ‘‘ do a big thing for 
his alma mater one of these days.” Whether that big 
thing will ever be done, seemed to the worthy Presi- 
dent, who had had large experience in these matters, 
and seems to us, altogether problematical. There are 
many college uates who would like to present their 
alma mater with a new laboratory or a new library 
building—others who are fully determined to found a 
professorship which shall perpetuate their memory ; 
but they can't afford it just now, and, indeed, to the 
fend of life it proves that they can’t quite afford it. But 
they can afford jnst now to endow a scholarship (pos- 
sibly half a dozen scholarships) which shall yield a 
worthy young man one hundred dollars a year during 
his college course. Orthey can afford to endow a 
prize which shall tend to elevate the standard of scho- 
Jarship, while at the same time it affords to its recipient 
pecuniary support. Or they can afford to filla vacant 
alcove in the college library with a choice selection of 
books on some favorite topic, which shall make their 
memory blessed for all time. Now, any one of these 
little things done is better than a big. thing projected. 
The man who has done the little thing will be more 
likely to do the vig thing. Indeed, many of our col- 
leges are more sorely in want of an accumulation of 
thoughtful, but comparatively inexpensive, acts of 
kindness, than of any startling beneficence. They have 
big things enough. Theyare suffering for little things. 
If, however, any one is determined that a big thing, 
and a big thing only’, he will do—why not do the big 
thing by installments? If you can’t give thirty or 
forty thousand dollars to-day to endow a professorship, 
why not make a payment of the five thousand that you 
can give to-day on account? But it is not only in the 
benefactions conferred upon colleges that the determi- 
nation to do @ big thing proves a hindrance rather than 
ahelp. In every department of Christian effort there 
are men who are waiting for great opportunities which, 
it may be, never come, and slighting the daily chances 
to do good which cluster about every man’s pathway. 
And not only in doing good, but in shunning evil, there 
are many who are on the watch only for big things— 
forgetting that the Devil puts our little sins at com- 
pound interest, and that their sum at the day of ac- 
counts may be immense, though we have yielded to no 
great temptation. 


Christian Work. 
THE EVANGELICAL MOVEMENT IN 
MEXICO. 


BY THE REV. ALFRED O. ROE. 


T was but natural that the reaction against the Church 

of Rome should run into infidelity. Such religion 
as Mexico knew had only chains for the intellect, and 
nothing to offer that could touch the heart or life. 
French philosophy, and mere materialism form is, 
therefore, the general belief of the educated classes. 

Still, frem its earliest days, there ‘has been a vein of 
Christian feeling running through the Liberal party. 
Hidalgo, its founder, had been tried by the Inquisition 
for teaching what are known as distinctively Protest- 
ant doctrines. He disbelieved in the confessional and 
the offering of the mass; and taught that the Lord’s 
Supper in both kinds was to be given to the people, and 
that faith must be added to works in order to salva- 
tion. This man, who was a native Indian and a priest, 
from the purity of his character, his ability and exalted 
ai ga might well be called the Washington of 

exico. 

The power of this third element increased with 
years. Soon after the proclamation of the Constitu- 
tion of '57, a movement was made by about 50 Roman 
Catholic priests to establish an independent Reformed 
Mexican Church. 

President Juarez and the government encouraged the 
schism for political motives, and assigned them two 
churches in the capital. This Reform party was be- 
coming very popular at the time of the intervention. 
It was then ey persecuted and crippled, one of its 
churches being taken away and the other destroyed. 

Many powerful influences are now at work to open 
the way for an Evangelical movement in Mexico. The 
government desires the establishment of a counterpoise 
to their natural political enemy. Business men believe 
it is religious institutions which make the difference of 
prosperity between the United States and Mexico. The 
educated classes want freedom of thought and general 
intelligence. Then, too, all the Church property has 
reverted to the hands of the local and nati vern- 
ments, and can be ht at nominal prices. The con- 














vents are abolished. Inquisition is used for a col- - 
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tinually occurring. ‘‘A Jew of Monterey has bought 
for $5,000 in gold one of the finest Jesuit churches of 
the city, and given it to the Protestants worshiping 
there.” ‘‘A Roman Catholic congregation, in a town 
near the on recently ‘pronounced’ in favor of the 
Evangelical Church, and after an uproarious ringing of 
bells, passed their church over to a Mexican Protestant 
missionary.” 

Ner amid all this political disorder has the blood of 
the martyrs been wanting to cement the rising edifice 
of the Church, They have perished mainly by lawless 
violence, or under the guise of military excutions, but 
yet because they were hated for the truth’s | sake, and 
have left their testimony and influence behind them. 
Others have been stripped of their possessions, and 
even now, in many places, it is dangerous to meet for 
prayer and the reading of the Word. ye 

his sifts character and gives the Mexican Christian 
an intensity of conviction a:d earnestness of life 
which savors of the days of reformation and of the 
first century. 

Many preachers, formerly priests and monks, and 
earnest lay workers, are rising up here and there over 
the country. We might tell of Col. Romero, of Aqui- 
lar, and God’s marvelous answer to his dying prayers, 
but space fails. I shall speak of but one, Ponce de 
Leon, name-sake of the discoverer of Florida, who 
found in a stray copy of the Bible a greater treasure 
than the fabled fountain of youth. He read it, taught 
only by God’s spirit, and discovered for himself the 
errors of Rome. He then set himself to find the true 
church, and taught the truth as he had learned it wher- 
ever he could. When met by the missionaries, God 
was already blessing his work. He has since become a 
power, and planted many a congregation in the City of 
Mexico and its neighborhood. 

There is probably no field in the world riper for the 
harvest. At Matamoras and Monterey, as well as the 
capital, great results have been reaped. Points of 
light are bursting ovt and churches forming all over 
the land. They need practical help and sympathy. 
Rey. Henry C. Riley, whose native tongue is the Span- 
ish, has the direction of the work at the capital. This 
gentleman, familiar with all the problems of work 
among the masses in this city, is well known to our 
leading clergymen, and has the support and counsel of 
such Christian business men as Messrs. Brown Bros., 
Wm. E. Dodge, etc. He is trying to purchase one of 
the largest and best located churches of the city, with 
the buildings attached and the ground, worth $300,000, 
which the goverment have offered him for $31,000 in 
gold. The thing speaks for itself. Like opportunities 
are presenting themselves everywhere. Mexican Chris- 
tians are mostly humble men, stripped and peeled by 
the vicissitudes of war. Cannot the American Church 
buy and hold for them many such a property till they 
shall be able to secure the title for themselves ? 


The Church. — 








--The Executive Committee of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance of the United States, yielding to the expressed de- 
sire of the Alliances in Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Holland and Switzerland, announce that, on account of 
the war in Europe, the General Conference, which was 
to be held in New York next September must be post- 
poned ‘‘at least for the present year, and until such 
time as the providence of God shall open the way for 
its successful convocation.” 


— The American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions announces that its 61st Annual Meetin 
will be held in Brooklyn, commencing on the 4th o 
October next. Important instructions to delegates and 
others purposing to attend the meeting are contained 
in an advertisement printed elsewhere. 


— The General Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran | \y; 


Church (South) have determined to establish a theo- 
logicai seminary at Columbia, 8. C. 


— Mr. Pierce, the Methodist minister lately sent to 
Utah, has started congregations in 2 out-stations. 
Judges Hawley and Strickland, of the United States 
Court, are on the board of counsel attached to his 
church in Salt Lake City. 


— The Rev. Joseph Haven, D.D., has written from 
Dresden to resign his professorship of Theology in the 
Congregationalist Theological Seminary at Chicago, on 
account of ill-health. 


— The Rev. Otis Gibson, Methodist missionary to 
the Chinese in California, has purchased a lot in the 
heart of the Chinese quarter in San Francisco, and in 
a few months will have a house for the missionary and 
a school for the Chinamen. 


— The Methodist Bishop Morris says in a published 
letter, ‘‘ My day of active service is past. I have not 
tried to preach for more than three years, being not 
only old and infirm, but also affected with paralysis. 
I shall never preach again; but if I can reach Heaven 
at last I ask no more.” 





HOME CHURCHES. 

The Southern Baptists’ contributions to foreign 
missions are set forth in the Home and Foreign Jour- 
nal, of that Church, in so much greater detail than we 
have been able to present them, that we again return to 
the subject. The following table shows, in round 
nnmbers, their rate of missionary contributions for last 
year. 














NEXT WEHEEK’S CALENDAR, 
Sunday, Aug. 14 (9th Sunday after Trinity.) 
Spiritualists. ........ Maryland State Convention..... Baltimore. 
Wednesday, Aug. 17. 
Prot. Episc.........- Western N.Y. Diocesan Conv’n. . Buffalo. 
Christian..........+- Bluffton Conference.............Teegarden, O. 
Lutheran............Wittenberg (Ohio) Synod.......Mansfield, 0. 
** Methodist ”....... North Indiana Conference.,.....Jonesboro’. 
Thursday. Aug. 18. 

Christian... 000... Eel River Conference............ Wolf Lake, Ind. 
Quaker ...Exec. Com. on Indian Affairs..,.Mt. Pleasant, @. 
Friday, Aug. 19. 

Quaker ... Indiana General Meeting........Sugar Creek. 

Saturday, Aug. 20. 
Christian............ New England Yearly Meeting...Albion, Me. 
Baptist ... ...Convention of Nova Scotia, New 


Brunswick, and Prince Hd- 
ward's Island...............+..F redericton, N.B. 





‘HOME NE ws. 
—The following record of new Church enterprises in- 
cludes, among the list of Congregationalist churches 
formed, the returns of that Church for the quarter end- 
ing with June last. 
CHURCHES FORMED. 
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- | once pay $500 each toward the discharge 
: | which it is 
- | the balance may 
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$ é Ss -F- sh. 
e be reso 522 See 
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#8 5 3 Se 852 o 
<3 o a BS Os0 se} 
Alabama .........00+0+ Ww $21 58,000 $1,321 $1.60 $0.023¢ 
Arkansas..........00+- 30 500 29,000 52 10 
De concessnbspeson 7 137 8,000 127 .98 013g 
Base) odésscsedss 109 1,478 115,000 8,552 5.75 08 
ees 50 1,000 100,000 5,560 5.50 053g 
Louisiana... 18 326 81,000 497 1.50 014g 
Maryland... 40 = 6,324 1,695 40.00 “30 
Mississi - 6 598 42,000 702 1.20 01% 
Missouri .... . F 930 53,000 1,485 1.50 08 
N. Carolina. . 4 528 78,000 1,187 2.00 0 
8. Carolina.... - 2 540 63,000 1,225 2.25 -02 
Tennessee .. 30 670 = 54, 000 684 1.00 01g 
TeXas....... . 4 600 25,000 243 .40 OL 
Virginia.........00.++s 23 764 108,000 1,805 233 02 
W. Virginia.......... Te 276 ©—-17, 000 376 1.25 .02 
DO ais icse ces 503 9,208 780,324 21,375 $2.33 $0.03 


For such pitiful niggardliness as this rate of contribu- 
tion shows, the ordinary excuse of poverty is quite in- 
adequate. The only sufficient solution lies in the com- 
bination of gross meanness among the people with cul- 
pable apathy and incompetence among the ministers. 





The Texas Baptist Herald gives a statement of the 
condition of its churches and ministers in that state 
which amply explains why its members should contri- 
bute but one cent apiece to its missions. There are, it 
says, nearly 500 men in the state known as Baptist 
preachers, and about 350 churches. Of the churches, 
less than 20 have preaching every Sunday; about 40 
have preaching semi-monthly ; and 90 have no pastors 
or stated preaching. 





The Baptist Church—the Northern Church—is ap- 
plying itself assiduously to the welfare of the Freed- 
men and especially to the education of a clergy of their 
own race. In surveying the field to be occupied, the 
Watchman and Reflector observes, ‘‘ In 8 states, com- 
prising 2,000,000 of Freedmen, we have not a single 
school adapted to the wants of preachers and teachers. 
The work to be done is to educate the leaders of the 
people; to train the colored ministry to the high and 
far-reaching responsibilities that the providence of God 
has so wonderfully thrown on them; at least, so to 
ina te measures looking toward this result that the 
en themselves will be able to carry them on to 

their consummation.” The schools already established 
for this purpose are 6 in number—the Wayland Semi- 
nary, Washington, D.C. ; Colver Institute, Richmond, 
Va.; Shaw Collegiate Institute, Raleigh, N.C. ; 
Augusta Institute, Augusta, Ga.; Leland University, 
New Orleans, La.; and the Normal and Theologicai 
Institution, Nashville, Tenn. That these will be main- 
tained and their number increased, seems to be guaran- 
teed by the growing favor the work finds among the 
members of the Church—the contributions to this pur- 
having been but $5,000 the year before last, 
whereas last year they were $38,000 in cash and more 
than $60,000 in pledges and bequests, over $100,000 in 
all. The purposes of the Church, as set forth in the 
journal we have quoted are—‘‘ 1st, to found and en- 


‘| dow one first-class training school for preachers and 


teachers, in each Southern state; 2d, to raise a per- 
manent fund of $500,000 for this purpose; and 3d, to 
employ all prover means to attach the colored people to 
these schools as rapidly as possible, so that they shall feel 
them to be theirs, contribute to their support, assist in 
their ment, and send to them their pious youth 
and adults who desire to preach or teach.” 


The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, makes an 
in behalf of its board of foreign missions, which 

is burdened by a debt of $31,278—the residuum of a 
debt of $60,000 which it has been struggling since 1866 
to defray. Only 3 of the conferences of the Church 
have paid in full the assessments which were fixed for 
them, and the prospect of others doing so seems to be 
regarded as faint. Bya constitutional provision, 40 
per cent, of all missionary moneys raised by the Church 
to the board for fo missions, with which it 

to sustain its work in China, among the Indians, 

in Germany, and to aid the mission conferences. If 





- | relieved of the debt, it could meet these requirements ; 


but, if not, it must abandon fields now occupied. 


-| Under these circumstances, a member of a Nashville 


church offers to become one of twenty who shall at 
of the debt, 
t will so stimulate the Church that 
raised through its ordinary channels. 





The American Co’ onal Union reports through 
the last Congregational ly its receipts and ex- 
the past year—showing the amounts 


collate with those of the previous year, as indicating 
the growth of the Church in different sections : 
















Amount Churches Aid 
Contributed. Aided, Received. 
ae sqeciag Se, eee pment 
1869-70, 1868-9. °69-70.°68-69. 1969-70. 1968-69. 
ee 7 $ 23 2 2 $1230 § 
New Hampshire. . 2,378 623 2 4,131 
Vermont...... .... 1,422 583 2° 2 2,000 650 
Mas-achusetts.... 12,006 9, 182 8 8 4,160 1,300 
Rhode Island .... 732 429 1 400 
Connecticut. ...... 14,282 2,436 
New York......... : 6 2,539 
0 Jersey 2 1 2 , 525 2,084 
Pennsylvania 1 500 
Maryland. ........ 
Virginia. .......... 2 
Ohio ..... 2 2 800 800 
Indiana... 
iilinois.... a 5 3,850 1,850 
Michigan 2 8 8,200 
Wisconsin 6 6 2,580 1,875 
Minnesota 5 2,000 
TOWS .... +00. 9 16 8,419 5,927 
Missouri..... 10 q 5,670 3,150 
Mississippi.. 
Karsas...... 8 5 1,850 2,104 
Tennessee. .. 
Louisiana... 2 900 
California... 6 8 2,550 2.000 
Nebraska.... 2 1 800 500 
Oregon.... . 
Colorado T.,...... 2 1,558 
Wyoming T....... 1 1,000 
Dakota T........2. 1 295 
66 «67 «$40,247 + $28,090 


The large increase in the contributions of the New En- 
gland States and New York is very noticeable. Only 
10 states all of them among the minor contributors— 
show reduced contributions ; and of these only 2— 
Wisconsin and Calitornia—are guilty of the solecism 
of increasing their drafts upon the treasury. 


The Protestant Episcopal Church has held its dio- 
cesan conventions in the Dioceses of Ohio and Connec- 
ticut, yielding returns from which we prepare the fol- 
lowing statements : 





Ohio. Connecticut. 
1870. 1869, 1870. 1869, 
Pie a ee ee 340 137 
Clergymen.... ..... obs 96 105 164 158 
Communicants............. , 190 8,310 15,588 16,609 
Sunday-school teachers... 1,115 1,053 1,689 1,718 
ditto, pupils....... 8,975 8.798 11,736 11.780 
Contributions .............. 3196926 $200,772 $256,7 71,125 








FOREIGN CHURCHES. 

Scottish Presbyterianism, from the time of its origin, 
has been notorious for its bigoted narrowness ; but the 
overtures for unior between the United Presbyterians 
and the Free Church of Scotland have elicited evidences 
of a sectarian rancor which is popularly supposed to 
have been expelled by modern civilization. The 
United Presbyterians are the body whom Monsignore 
Berwick, the Jesuit emissary in hair, claims as the 
allies of those who purpose the re-establishment of 
Romanism in Scotland. 

‘“‘ The original plan,’’ Mr. Disraeli makes the Monsignore say, 
‘* was to have established a hierarchy when the Kirk split up: but 
that would have been a mistake, it was nct then ree. here 
would have been a fanatical reaction. There is always a ten- 
dency that way in Scotland; as it is, at this moment, the Estab- 
lishment and the Free Kirk are mutually sighing for some com- 
promise which may bring them together again; and if the pro- 
prietors would give up their petty patronage, some flatter them- 
selves it might be arranged. But we are thoroughly well-in- 
formed, and have provided for all this. We sent two of our best 
men into Scotland some time ago, and they have invented a new 
Church, called the United Presbyterians. John Knox himself 
was never more violent, or more mischievous. The United Pres- 
byterians will do the business; they will render Scotland simply 
impossible to live in; and then, when the crisis arrives, the dis- 
tracted and despairing millions will find refuge in the bosom of 
their only mother.” 
It is the Free Church, however, which now appears as 
the foster-mother of bigotry, its purpose being the pre- 
vention of that union whose recent failure for the 
moment we noticed at the time. The United Presby- 
terians have never succeeded in taking root in the 
Scottish Highlands, the Free Church reigning para- 
mount there, and having exerted itself with success to 
poison the minds of the people against ;its rival. A 
tour among the Highlanders has recently been made, 
in the interests of union, by the Rev. Dr. Maclauchlin, 
of Edinburgh, who has rendered a report of his obser- 
vations to a meeting of the advocatesff union held at 
Inverness. Dr. Maclauchlin declared that he had 
heard of one worthy man who said that, if all he heard 
was true, the United Presbyterians were worse than 
the Papists. Another believed that if the union took 
place a man might work on the Sabbath as on an 
other day, and one went so far as to say that a man 
might marry two wives. Hymns and organs would 
flood the country, and it had been stated and accepted 


that bagpipes and fiddles would become the substitutes | *% 


of organs. The speaker added that he did not know 
who were answerable for these statements, but he 
thought, whoever they were, they incurred a ve 
solemn responsibility; and, to remove the delusions, a 
deputation, consisting of himself, Dr. Buchanan, of 
Glasgow, and Dr. Ryan, of Edinburgh, have proceeded 
to the Highland capital. Evidently, the anti-unionists, 
finding themselves about to be worsted in the use of 
the weapons of reason and sense, have made the 
customary appeal to those of ignorance and prejudice ; 
and with these they may prolong the contest ind¢finitely. 





In Canada the Presbyterian bodies, now 4 in num- 
ber, seem likely to be merged at no distant day. Alike 
in the Upper and in the Lower Provinces, there have 
long been 2 Presbyterian Churches, one in connection 
with the Church of Scotland, and the other formed by 
the Union of the Free and United Presbyterian bodies. 
Some time ago the Rey. Dr. Ormiston, at the request of 
various parties in the different Presbyterian Churches of 
the Dominion, inaugurated an effort for a general union 
among all the Presbyterians of Canada, it having been 
found that the smaller union of the 2 in Ontario or 
Quebec, or of the 2 in the Lower Provinces, would be 
attended with very formidable, if not altogether, insup- 
erable difficulties; but that the formation of one Na- 
tional Presbyterian Church for the whole Dominion 
would meet with very general support. According to 
the Presbyterian Advocate, of St. John, New Bruns- 
wick, the Presbyterian press, clergy, and laity of On. 
tario and Quebec heartily favor the project; and, 
speaking for its own region, it says that the general 
desire is for a General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church with representatives from Newfoundland and 
Cape Breton to River, and, before long, to British 
Columbia. ‘In whatever way we view the pro 
union,” says this journal, “we deem it ex ingly 
desirable.” The several Churehes have already favora- 
bly considered the project, and their 4 committees are 
to hold a joint meeting in Montreal some time during 
the month of October. : 








OTHER RELI GIONS. 


American Judaism, as represented by an assemblage 
of rabbis lately held in Cleveland, adopted what may 
be considered a political and religions creed, whose 
importance justifies us in quoting it in full: 

Whereas, In consideration of the commotion now 
agitating the public mind in both hemispheres, in 

th the principles of Judaism, it is unanimously declared: 

1. Because with unshaken faith and firmness we believe in on: 
indivisible and eternal God, we also believe in the coma 
Fatherhood of God ond the common brotherhoud of men. 


the doctrine of.our mn, which 
teaches 5 dintinstion of 


y tionable, and if we may be 


“* Thou shalt love thy fcl‘ow man as thyself,” extends to the en- 
tire human family, without distiuction of either race or creed 
4. Civil and religious liberty, and hence the separation of 
Church and State, are the inalienable rights of man, and we con- 
sider them to be the brightest gems in the Constitution of the 
United States. 
5. We love and revere this country as our home and father- 
land for us and our children, and therefore consider it our para- 
mount duty to sustain and support the Government to favor by 
all means the system of free education, ieavi.g religious iuetruc- 
tion to the care of the different denumiuatious. 

6. We expect the universal elevation and traternization of the 
human family to be achieved by the natural meaus of science, 
morality, freedom, justice, and truth. 





The Jews in this country are engaged in an attempt 
to bring about a union of ali their congregations, and 
the effort has engendered a controversy whose merits 
are beyond our tathoming. For the furtherance of 
this union was recenily held a conference in Philadel- 
phia, in which, although a liberal and conciliatory 
spirit was manifested, there appeared two obstacles. 
These were the refusal of the conference (1) to appoint 
a committee to compile a prayer-book on the basis of 
the three books now in use in the reform congrega- 
tions; and (2) to convene a general convention of 
rabbis and delegates of congregations, to dispose of 
certain practical questions, especially con ing the 
theological seminary, the publication society, &c. The 
question of the liturgy—wnhich appears to be a trouble- 
some one, and to involve some conflicting claims of 
the German and of the English-speaking Jews—was 
taken in hand, says the Jsraelite, of Cincinnati, at a 
recent meeting in Cleveland, a 13 rabbis, whose 
nght and authority are undisputed, and whose ability 
is unquestionable.” All difficulty on this score the 
Israelite expects to be remedied by a larger gathering 
of Jewish rabbis and doctors to be held in New York 
next October, whereby a decided step will be made 
toward union, which will be followed up by a further 
conference—we believe of the conservatives—to be 
held in Cincinnati in November. 


Keshub Chunder Sen’s reception in England has 
occasioned comments by the Indian papers which must 
make his English admirers somewhat solicitous about 
the ground they stand upon. The Lumbuy Guardia 
urging that the Baboo is in no sense a disciple o 
Christ, explains that *‘ the distinction between him and 
native Christians is, that whereas these have been in- 
fluenced by Evangelical missionaries, by men who be- 
lieve that all the words of Christ are worthy of accepta- 
tion, the Baboo and his friends have preferred to listen 
to Theodore Parker, R. W. Emerson, Francis Newman, 
and others who prefer a selection from Christ's teach- 
ings, and deny the claims of the Bible as an infallible 
revelation. ‘There is dogma in the Brahmo Somaj sys- 
tem,” it continues, ‘‘dogma in abundance; only the 
dogmas which most please him are not those which are 
made most prominent in Christ’s teaching.” The Ben- 
gut Christian Herald, the new native journal which 
we described last week, after intimating that he is pass- 
ing himself off as a sort of Christian and thereby prac- 
ticing a deception, goes on to observe, ‘‘ Whether his 
aim is as pure and honorable as his life is pure, or 
whether his object isto gratify a vain ambition, and 
curry favor with the English people, we are unable to 
say, although his conduct, we are sorry to say, would 
seem to indicate the latter rather than the former. We 
confess we cannot reconcile Mr. Sen’s purity of aim 
and honesty of purpose with the apparent duplicity of 
his conduct.” In enforcing its view that this duplicity 
has characterized his religious career, the Cxristian 
Herald specifies a ‘‘ charge of his accepting divine wor- 
ship which two of his own missionaries brought against 
him some time ago. The charge,” it adds, ** was 
made in the most definite form, and in the most dics 
tinct manner, and yet Mr. Sen did not contradict it.” 
This same circumstance—of which Christendom seems 
till now to have been kept in the dark—is touched upon 
by the Brahmo organ, the National Paper, which cen- 
sures Mr. Sen for his disposition to be all things to all 
men, and says that ‘‘ the mischievous tendency of this 
habit lately ied to produce one of the greatest absurdi- 
ties in real life—the worship of the Baboo himszif by 
his followers, who took him for a divinely commig- 
sioned being.” The utterances of this journal uave an 
importance, as coming from the recognized organ of 
the Somaj, which justifies furtber quotation : 

The means which Baboo Keshub Chunder is resorting to for 
the purpose of distinguishing himself as a refurmer are excep- 
rmitted to express, dishoporat 
Will it be believed that the Baboo is drawing credit to himself 
from the English public, by representing to them that Brahma- 


ism is Christianity in a certain sha Baboo Keshub 
ain insinuates that, were it not fur the differeuc forms in 





which Christiauity bas beeh preseuted to the Hiudous by the 
different churches of Europe, the Hindoos wouid have by this 
time accepted the religion of Christ. ... We are not prepared 
to say that Brahmaism is exactly hostile to Obristianity, but we 


TY | are obliged to confess that it is no more like Christianity than it 


is like Mahometanism or Budbhism. ‘There is a common charac- 
ter in all the forms of religious fa‘th existing in the world, but 
then it is as much absurd to conclude that Brahmaism would 
some day be incorporated with Christianity, as that Christianity 
would some day ge into Budbism. Kesuub Chunder 
knows this all too well, and yet strangely 1u & wauuer persuades 
the British public to bolieve that india will some uay ve # iaud 
of the Christians. This is not the first time that we Bavve mis- 
represented himself and his co-religionists. ... Let him only 
observe honesty in all his doings. Let him not commit Brahma- 
ism andthe Brahmaists toa position from which they may not 
return unscathed. Brahmuism has been developed aad will be 
further developed, indepeudently of the teachings of Curist, 
Mahomet, or Caaitanya. . 


In England, meanwhile, the Theistic Society—which 
was lately mentioned as in contemplation by the admi- 
rers of the Baboo—has so far taken shape that a circu- 
lar has been issued summoning a meeting for organiza- 
tion, and bearing among other _— uces those of Miss 
8. D. Collett, Miss Blackwell, . W. Shaen, Mr. M. 
D. Conway, Mr. E. Vansittart Neale, and two Unita- 
rian ministers, the Revs. J. E. Odgersand P. W. Wick- 
steed. The objects of the Society are stated in this 
document to be to unite men, notwithstanding any 
difference in their religious.creeds, in a common effort 
to attain and diffuse purity of spiritual life by investi- 
gating religious truth, by cultivating devotional feel- 
ings, and by furthering practical morality; and that it # 
will seek to attain these objects by the following . 
means:—(1.) by meetings for the reading of papers, 
and for conference;—(2.) by meetings for the united 
worship of God ;—(3.) by Lelping its members to ascer- 
tain and discharge their persunal and social dutie-;— 
(4.) by the formation of similar societies with the same 
objects in various parts of the British empire and other 
countries ;—(5.) by correspondence with those who 
may be supposed willing to assist in the objects of this 
Society ;—and, (6.) ‘‘ by the issue of publications calcu- 
lated to promote the above purposes, this Society is 
offered as a means of uniting all those who believe in 
the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of mau, in 
the Do gee to supplement their individual effurts 
tow goodness and truth by mutual sym ; to 
intensify their trust in and levees God by Naor ad in 
worship and to aid each other in the discovery and 
propagation of spiritual truth that thus they may 
attain to the more complete observance of the Divine 
laws of human nature.” In commenting upon the 
matter the London Inquirer predicts that ‘‘the pro- 

weed Theistic Suciety will never come Ww any thing, or, 
vithin 8iX qgvutns alter its bi it will suure tue fate 
of the late Free Curistian Union,’—a predictivn to 
whose verification we should the 














contributed by each state and the tures and 
number of churches aided in each, returns we 





oS tthe divine Bont Nests sublime 


that tne righteous of all 
pangs othe | 


mentioned in the last paragraph must contribute, 
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[THE CHRISTIAN UNION is responsible for all contributed 


matter only so far as to judge whether it is worthy of considera- 
tion. We are willing, within due bounds, to give opportunity 
for @ courteous expression of sentiments opposed to owr own. | 








CAN CHRISTIANS FIGHT? 

ESUS said unto Pilate, ‘‘ My kingdom is not of this 

world; if my kingdom were of this world, then 
would my servants fight, that I should not be delivered 
to the Jews, but now is my kingdom not from hence.” 
Who isa Christian but a servant of Christ, and conse- 
quently a citizen of his kingdom, and bound to be 
obedient to his laws and commands ? 

The kingdoms of this world are not administered in 
all things in accordance with the principles of Christ’s 
kingdom—the one proclaiming ** Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, goodwill to men”—the 
other giving glory to those most successful in slaughter- 
ing their fellow-men, and causing the greatest amount 
of misery and woe upon earth. Consequently some of 
the laws come in conflict with the laws of Christ's 
kingdom. The Christian is thus placed in a position of 
having two opposite powers claiming allegiance. Christ 
says ‘* No man can serve two masters ;” which shall he 
serve? ‘But Peter and John answered and said unto 
them, whether it be right in the sight of God to 
hearken unto you more than unto God, judge ye. For 
Wwe cannot but speak the things we have seen and 
hear ” 

Peter and John had become subjecis of Christ’s 
kingdom, and in obedience to his commands had 
offended. the ‘‘rulers, and elders, and scribes, who 
commanded them not to speak at all, nor to teach in 
the name of Jesus.” They did not hesitate which mas- 
ter to obey; and is not their answer a binding obliga- 
tion upon every Christian ? 

No precept or command of Christ can be construed 
as a warrant for Christians to engage in war; but all 
are indirect opposition thereto ; and were so considered 
by the early Christians during the first centuries. 
Clarkson says: ‘* Zhat so long us the lamp of Chris- 
tianity burnt clear and bright, Vhristians held tt unlaw- 
Sil to bear arms, and actually refrained from the use 
of them at the hazard of ther lives; nor was it until 
Christianity became corrupted that its followers became 
soldiers.” 


Haye we not the same Master to serve and the same 
Gospel to teach us? and if it taught them that war was 
unlawful, does it not teach us the same? As it was 
not till Christianity became corrupted that its followers 
became soldiers, can the corruptions of sixteen centu- 
ries. make it right for Christians to do now what was 
wrong for Christians todo then? Let the Christian 
reader answer. 

Let us see what a Hindoo says. There has been in 
existence for several years in India a sect called the 
Brahmo Somaj or ‘‘Church of the one God,” and 
one of its chief teachers is now (or was recently) in 
England lecturing in explanation of the principles he 
holds, and inquiring respecting the religion and Chris- 
tian civilization of the British nation. At the annual 
meeting of the Peace Society he was present and spoke, 
and the following extract is from the report of his 
speech as given in the Nonconformist : 

“As a member of the Unitarian Church of love end brother- 
hood, I cannot but declare my most vigorous and emphatic pro- 
test against war in all its forms, mild or deadly. (Applause.) 1 

ve come to a Christian couatry in order to study ali the varied 
and numerous phases of Christian thought, feeling and action, 
but I must say candidly I cannot understand how Christians, 
as Christians, can fight so brutally as they often do. As a Hindoo 
I cannot understand, and I look upon it asa great anomaly in 
Christendom, how year after year the most deadly and destruc- 
tive weapons and engines of torture and war are being invented 
in order to carry the art of slanghtering our brother man to per- 
iection. These are barbarities, these are brutal things which 
have cast a slur upon a Christian nation, and which, for the honor 
of a Christian nation, ought to be removed and obliterated in- 
stan < Gemees) I really feel thrilled in the midst of 
this assembly. Every word that has been uttered to-night jn 
condemnation of war and bloodshed has caused enthusiastic 
cheers all round, and those words especially which were uttered 
as aeulogy upon the present Liberal Ministry were received 
with t approbation. 1 hope and trust that under this vigor- 
ous ministry ornare te attempt will be made to take away 
from war all its deadly spirit, and save Christendom from the ap- 
proach of encouraging war. J really cannot tell how the followers 

the Prince of Peace can ever go towar. (Hear, hear.) 

“Tt has been said, and may oftentimes be repeated in future, 
that a small number of men, however educated and powerful 
they may be,on the banks of the Thames, can ever expect to 
revolutionize the whole world; ideas of war and the very spirit 
of war have been established in the midst of all civilized nations, 
and itis impossible to believe that tife Peace Society will ever 
achieve success in this direction. But i do not and cannot be- 
lieve thatif we all bring our best energies and our best senti- 
ments into play we shal! tail. (Cheers.) We should not fail if 
God ison our side, if truth, mercy, and love are on our side. 
(Cheers.) There is something appalling in the very idea of a 
battle. If we only take into account the number of those who 
have been orphans and widows, and the huge amount of 
suffering caused to various individuals and nations, the pecu- 
— losses, physical sufferings, and all manner of cruelty exer- 

and sorrow endured, J cannot for one moment believe that 

men can live and die as true Christians, without doing all in their 

to check and arrest the growth of the spirit of war. The de- 

mon of war requires to be crashed down immediately aad ip 
every possible way.” J.8. W. 


ee 


EXTEMPORE PREACHING. 
BY THE REV. NELSON MILLARD. 


7 E do not mean impromptu preaching. Unpre- 

meditated speech proves, in the long run, of 
all things most flat and unprofitable. In few men will 
it being habitually incoherent, vapid, repetitions. 
It is.true that in choice moods, or under peculiarly 
auspicious circumstances, it may be occasionally given 
to a preacher to surprise both bimself and his friends 
with an unusually admirable discourse wrought out 
almost wholly on his feet. But such experiences are 
only occasional, like all angel-visits, Pegasus never 
yet could be relied upon for an all day roadster. 
Flights may be only balloon ascevsions, and not power 
of wing. « Only long and careful practice can secure 
the latter. And the young clergyman, who, because 
Christ told the apostles to *‘take no thought before- 
hand. what they should say,” concludes to preach with- 
out premeditation, will probably soon discover that he 
is not an apostle. Nay more, if he persists in his 
course, he will surely render his hearers, even if he 
does not himself, painfully conscious that since the 
time of a God had ceased inspiring a certain 
species of animal to speak impromptu. 

Let. no one therefore, who aspires to extempore 
speaking, enter upon it as a release from preparation, 
but rather as demanding, for a time at least, more 
jaborious preparation. And does not this show the 
inaptness of that prescription which in regard to this 
matter is lly given to young clergymen? ‘* Com- 
mence’, it‘is said, ‘ Commence at once by making your 
second service an extempore one. Prepare for the 
morning a careful, thoroughly studied, written sermon , 
but.let your second one be off-hand.’ Now, what in 
reality is this but to say—-Give all the prime of your 
energies and all the flower of the week to your written 
effort ; carrying to the spoken one only your wearied 
faculties, and the refuse of your time.” This course 
may make a good writer, but from the nature of the 
case it cannot make a good speaker, At the morning 
repast all the choice well-dressed meat is served up; 








while for the second meal.are furnished only the horns, 
ears, feet, entrails, and all the other odds and ends and 
leavings, No wonder that under such circumstances 
the congregation say, ‘‘ we like our minister's written 
sermons best.” If two discourses weekly must be 
prepared, is it not better for such as aspire to the ex- 
tempore method to let Joth be off-hand. Perhaps it 
may be good policy to spend the main strengih and 
most time on one of the sermons ; but still let that one, 
as well as the other, be exterpore. 

Again, if extemporaneous is not impromptu preach- 
ing, as little is it memoriter preaching. The latter 
bears about the same relation to truly extempore 
speech, that a case of stuffed birds with every feather 
exactly in its place, and moved about in mock flight 
by the springs of a concealed mechanism, doés to a 
bevy of living birds in strong and joyful movement 
from their own warm blood and pulsating spirits. 
The great advantage of extempore speaking is that. it 
is invention and not memory; invention under the 
quickening and magnetic presence of an audience. 
Not invention of something out of nothing, as im- 
promptu speech aspires to be; but invention of beau- 
tiful and ~m | forms out of the materials of previous 
preparation. Itis not, like memoriter speaking, a me- 
chanical process, it is a process. It is clothing the so- 
called skeleton of the study with warm flesh and blood ; 
changing an anatomy into a physiology. 

As re s the previous preparation, the old rule is 
probably also the best one. Let the thought be 
thoroughly mastered and matured beforehand, but 
leave the expression largely to the inspiration of speak- 
ing. If there has been faithfuluess in respect to the 
first, there need be little fear in respect to the second, 
Strong thought will inspire strong words. Clear von- 
ceptions will give clear expressions. Eloquent ideas 
will elicit eloquent language. 

So much for the preparation before beginning to 
speak. Once in the nulpit, and there is perhaps no 
other habit of mind so greatly to be desired, so long- 
ingly to be cultivated, as that of self-forgetfulness; tue 
royal grace of being able so to merge one’s self in the 
subject, that one’s own little personality shall be wholly 
forgotten in the greater truth. ,For here as every- 
where, the Divine philosophy holds true, that only he 
who ‘* loses his life shall find it.” 








CUSTOMS—BANEFUL, PAINFUL, 
FOOLISH. 


1 READ one day about the Druse horn, nay, I saw 
one once—a tall, hollow affair of silver, not unlike 
an old-fashioned stage-horn, nay, 3 fish-horn. 

This must, among the Druses, be worn by every mar- 
ried woman ail! her life. It is set upon her forehead, rest- 
ing upon the larger end on a cushion, kept in its posi- 
tion by cords or bands, and if a veil be worn it must 
fall over the top of the horn, adding no little to the 
weight and pressure of this six-inch ornament and 
burden. 

And this horn, they told me, a woman must wear, 
night and day, for life. And it is said that at first and 
for a long period they suffer very much, and have ter- 
rific headaches, so that they are at times almost dis- 
tracted, till in time they become accustomed to it, and 
either learn to endure or cease to feel. 

Of course it is barbarous and unreasonable ; so is our 
system of stays or corsets, which Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague describes in her letters as such a source of 
wonder to Turkish women, while the men supposed 
they must be asort of cage or restraint imposed by 
men upon their wives. : 

Nobody knows quite why it is done, but it is true 
that half our women almost squeeze the breath out of 
their bodies, and are only free when they are undressed 

Ask any woman whether she is not more at ease when 
she Jays off this restraint and is free, and then ask her 
why she lives in such bondage. 

The mm woman is as much astonished at the 
hour-glass or wasp figure as is one of ours at the Druse 


orn. 

But this is only @y-the-by. I had other customs in 
mind. 
When or whence did it arise that when one dies and 
goes to heaven all the family shall shroud themselves 
in deepest black? and the women be the especial vic- 
tims ? 

Somewhere the custom must have arisen, since the 
days of our ancestors—the Saxons or the Picts and 
Scots, whose only clothing was painted on! Is it poing 
further, or will there be some resistance an!a return 
to the right way ? 

Some women spend balf their lives under crape, a 
sort of self-im penance, hot, heavy, unwhule- 
some. There is poison in crape; it sometimes pro- 
duces eruptions and disease ; there is poison ia bad air ; 


‘there is ruin tothe eyes in the exhalations and .n the 


diagonel lines of the dark and heavy veil. 
en may wear a badge of mourning for a time, and 
then resume light clothes and yellow gioves if they will. 

A man may do this while his wife continues to mourn 
for Ais friend and decorously swelters under her crape. 

And very few dare to brave Mra. Grundy and follow 
out their convictions by refusing to yield to this absurd 
demand of custom. 

We think it is growing worse and worse. A family 
will wear crape three years, and black dresses three 
years more, for a mother who went straight to heaven, 
and who would say to them, ‘‘ Mourn not for me.” 
And so strong is the force of example that some one 
else must do the same, or it shows a ‘‘ want of feeling.” 

Now is not this a sort of Druse horn? For it is nu 
small thing to take away so much that is bright and 
cheerful in one’s surroundings for so many years of life, 
and submit to a dress, hot, heavy, and inconvenient. 
There is but one life to live. Why spoil that ? 

And some sumptuary laws would not be amiss on 
other points. A few years ago a few simple white 
flowers would be laid upon the coffin of a child ora 
young person as an emblem of purity and innocence. 
Now the flowers are ordered, in many cases, with the 
shroud and coffin ! 

And the man of gray hairs, be he bad or » gen- 
tle or simple, is covered with crosses and crowns, 
harps, anchors; and wreaths of white, til! the air is 
heavy and sickening with the perfume, and the sight 
is,a burlesque upon sentiment. 

whole is a foolish, wasteful, and wicked expense, 
and, like heavy mourning, is often a burden that can ill 
be borne by those who can by no means afford it, and 
yet dare not ignore a custom. 

It is for those who have money and common-sense to 
set the example and oppose so senseless a fashion. 
Some individuals have Precisely what 
can be done by concerted action we do not see. The 
country is overrun now with committees, societies, 
organizations, clubs, and associations. We can’t afford 
any more if there be any other way. ‘ 

t us ‘* write to the papers” so bring out public 
opinion. It is one of those cases in which individually 
a many are right, and collectively they all go 
wrong. It isno time to get up extra moral courage 
under the shock of deep affliction. But one gets so 
weary of the mockery and semblance of woe, crape, 
flowers, and 





Can't sae aly wonnale Git of this bondage by sug- 





gesting some badge of mourning which shall say, like 
the band on a man’s hat, “I have lost a friend.” As it 
is, in many cases, the dress is'a greater trial than the 
loss. It is like the Druse horn, a mere custom; for 
some nations wear yellow, and some scarlet or blue, 
which mean just as much, and are more sensible and 
less burdensome, 

When women want their rights, if they will try to 
emancipate themselves from such burdens, ‘* Let all the 
people say AMEN.” 

... 








Literature and Art. 








LITERARY NOTES. 


|} ERR RIEHOLD von PLAENCKNER has pub- 
4_+_ lished at Leipzig a translation of the literary remains 
of the Chinese prophet and philosopher Lao-tse, the title of 
his work being Lao-tse Ioa-te-king, der Weg zur Tugend. Lao- 
tse, who was one of the greatest of Oriental religious and 
social reformers, lived in the seventh century before Christ 
and was a contemporary of Confucius, who is said to have 
visited him and to have observed, after many days’ severe 
silence, that he had been rendered speechless with astonish- 
ment at the philosopher’s richness of conception and range 
of imagination. Lao-tse’s work, says the Westminster Re- 
view in its suminary of it, ‘seems to have supplied just 
what is wanting in the social system of Confucius, though 
also to have needed the constructive organizing, and materi- 
alistic conceptious of Confucius in order to embody and 
realize the spiritualistic aspirations which were peculiarly 
his own.” 


—The Rey. R. C. Didham is an Anglican divine 
who, persuafied that all translators of the Psalms have been 
groping in the dark and that the only way to get at the 
rense of the Hebrew is through the Arabic, has published 
A New Translation of the Psalms; made by means of the 
Aralic Lexicons, Syriac New Testament Words, the Ancient 
Versions, Bishop Lowth's Parallelisms, and Parallel Places, 
etc. Previous translators, according to Mr. Didham, have 
gone astray through ignorance, prejudice, or willful perver- 
sion, and he proceeds to rectify their errors and to make 
every Psalm refer to the Messiah, with very novel results. 
Lhe Atheneum pronounces him self-sufficient, incompetent, 
ignoraut of Hebrew; and it quotes passages from his anno- 
tations—revilings of such translatorsas Davidson, Perowne, 
Phillips, the Scotch in general, Bishops Wordsworth, 
Browne, Temple, Colenso, and others—whose brutal scur- 
rilities read like extracts from the controversies of Knox or 
Calvin or Luther, and are quite incompatible with modern 
conceptions of the Christian spirit. 


—Prof. Edward Béhmer has embodied in a volume 
entitled Die Provenzalische Poesie der Gegenwart @ history of 
the attempt which has been going on in France during the 
last 15 or 20 years to revive Provengal poetical literature, 
The movement onginated with several poets, who asso- 
ciated themselves under the name of Felibre, and attempted 
to restore to literature the poetry in the Langue d@'Oc which 
had been almost extinct from the days of the Troubadours. 
For 16 years the Fedibve have published their compositions 
in the Armana Prouvencan (Provencal Almanac), which is 
said to find from 40,000 to 50,000 readers, chiefly in the 
country districts, where the Provencal dialect has been bet- 
ter preserved than inthe towns, Beside which, they hold 
a variety of poetical fetes in various towns. Readers inter- 
ested inthe history of Provencal poetry may find an ex- 
tremely elaborate and interesting article upon it in one of 
last year’s English Quarterlies—the Westminster, we believe. 


A 


—The journals published in Paris number 962, of 
which 90 are religious—62 Roman Catholic, 25 Protestant, 
and 3 Jewish. Some of the more striking items in the list 
are 86 ‘‘ literary’’ journals, 65 devoted to fashions, 5 to free- 
masonry, 5 to spiritualism, and 25 to horses and sporting. 


—M. C. Hippeau has issued in Paris his report to 
the Minister of Public Instruction upon L’ Instruction pub- 
lique aux Etats-Unis, he having been one of the cummis- 
sioners sent by the French Government to this country to 
make the inspection whose results are embodied in this vol- 
ume. M. Hippeau’s comments are not unlike those made 
by Mir.—now Bishop—Fraser, who came a few’years ago on 
a similar commission from England. He credits our schools 
with doing their work remarkably well within certain 
limits, and exceptionally so in the matter of female educa- 
tion. He likewise notes that, while a good general educa- 
tion of a liberal and scientific character is more widely dif- 
fused in this country than perhaps anywhere else, yet evi- 
dence of excellence in single branches of knowledge has 
been rarely attained. 


—NMr. Martin Farquhar Tupper, the exhaustless Pro- 
verbial Philosopher, announces a ‘‘ poem” of 400 lines, en- 
titled A Creed. 


—Lord Lytton+—still popularly known as “‘ Bulwer’— 
is writing a novel for Blackwood, for which he is to receive 
£3,000. 


—Dr. Wordsworth has issued a new volume of his 
Old Testament Commentary, including The Minor Prophets, 
and completing the work with the exception of Daniel, 
which, with indices, ete., will constitute the final volume. 


—Mr. Stewart Rose, a member and ardent partisan 
of the Society of Jesus, has written a volume upon Ignatius 
Loyola and the Barly Jeswits which embodies a great deal of 
labor and research. 


—Mr. Buckle’s posthumous works are being pre- 
pared for the press, ander the editorship of Miss Helen 
Taylor. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


— The 41st annual meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Instruction was held in Worcester, Mass., July 27- 
29. A goodly number of important subjects were brought 
before the meeting, the chief of which were—Compulsory 
School Attendance—The Duty of the larger towns to sup- 
port Evening Schools—The Relations of Academies—Fe- 
male Educators—and The Bible Question. The last. re- 
ceived considerable discussion, the result of which was the 
adoption of a rsolution “that the public safety and the 
highest interests of humanity demand that the Bible should 
not be excluded from the public schools.” 


— At the University Convocation in Albany, it was 
remarked that Vice-Chancellor of the University, Gulian C. 
Verplanck, was among the educational leaders lost by death 
in the past year; Regents Gideon Hawley, LL.D., of 
Albany; Samuel Luckey, D. D., of Rochester ; aud Robert 





Campbell, of Bath; ex-Regent and ex-Superintendent of 
Instruction Victor M. Rice, and Mrs. Emma Willard, of the 
Troy Female Seminary, are the others whose names are on 
the necrological list. The Rev. ex-President Fisher, of 
Huemilton College, was prostrated by paralysis some months 
ago, and a number of other well-known members were pre- 
vented from attending. None was more missed than the 
Rev. Benjamin N. Martin, D. D., of New York City, whose 
state of health detained him from his duties as Chairman of 
the Executive Committee. 


— By authority of the State Legislature, the Board 
of Education of this city has appropriated $150,000 for the 
erection of a building for the City Normal College for 
Women. It is expected that $200,000 more will be called 
for at the next session, The building, which will occupy 
the block between Sixty-eighth and Sixty-ninth streets and 
Lexington and Park avenues, will be 174 feet by 290 in 
size, with class-room accommodations for 3,000 pupils. The 
building will be begun in September. 


— When presiding over the late distribution of 
prizes for the Faculty of Arts and Laws at University Col- 
lege, London, the Bishop of Exeter made some admirable 
remarks on the nature of a true system of education, and of 
the places which ought to be occupied by classics, mathe- 
matics, and natural science, and the proper method of 
teaching them. In all true teaching a scientific method is 


indispensable ; it is because this scientific method has been 


applied to instruction in Greek and Latin, that such good 
results have been obtained in this department of education. 
The introduction of scientific branches has not hitherto met 
with the same success because it has not been carried out 
with the same spirit. In very manf instances, those who 
are endeavoring to promote the study of natural science ds a 
part of education, have made the great mistake of omitting 
altogether that which is essential to true study, namely, 
scientific method. The reason why the teaching of the 
natural sciences still hangs back in our public schools is, in 
great measure, the unscientific method in which science has 
been taught by many. To form a part of real education, the 
study of science must be pursued in the same rigorous man- 
ner as that of classics or mathematics ; it will then prove as 
hard work to the learner, and the result of its introduction 
mast be most beneficial, While the exclusive study of 
mathematics must fail as acomplete discipline for the under- 
standing, and the great mathematician may be uncultivated 
as @ man, it is very rarely that you will see such a result in 
the student of external nature ; therefore, this study must 
rank by the side of the other, and must hold a place in no 
way inferior to it. The practical importance given to these 
remarks by the experience of Dr. Temple at Rugby, ought 
to make them carry great weight with all teachers of 


sgience. 

— The philosophy of flogging has always been a mys- 
tery to us; but it is cleared up now. A Georgia legislator 
has done it, in areport to the legislature of that State. 
Nothing could be simpler. ‘‘ The child being in the nega- 
tive by virtue of its fright, receives from the enraged slasher, 
in the positive, a sufficient amount of animal magnetism to 
establish an equilibrium, by which time a dozen more devils 
are transfused through the child than were there before.”’ 


— The San Francisco Bulletin says: ‘‘ Oregon boasts 
of a University as well as California—Willamet University; 
not so broadly planned as ours, and not made free as the 
climax of a public educational system, but older than ours, 
and so far much better attended, having now 258 pupils. . . 
The University of California lacks nothing now to insure 
its practical success, and to realize much of the usefulness 
hoped from it, but pupils. . . Another year we hope will 
find young men coming to it from all parts of the coast.” 


— The number of children of school age in Ohio is 
1,028,877, nearly 10,000 more than was. reported last year. 
Of these children and youth less than three-fourths were en- 
rolled in the public schools during the year, and but a little 
less than two-fifths were on the average in daily attendance. 
The number of schools is about 12,000, giving employment 
to some 22,000 different teachers, only about two-thirds of 
whom are required to supply the seheols. The school ex- 
penditures amounted last year to six and a half million of 
dollars, 


— At an English Police Court the other‘day two 
girls of the ages of 13 and 14 were produced as witnesses. 
Inasmuch ae they were ragged and unkempt, they were ex- 
amined as to their knowledge of the nature of an oath, when 
it appeared that they had never been to school; that they 
could neither read nor write; that they did not know the 
meaning of the word truth; that they did not understand 
the difference between the words right and wrong; that no 
one had ever told them this difference; that they had never 
heard of God or the Saviour, or of such places as Heaven 
and Hell. The fact§that the prisoner, against whom these 
girls were the principal witnesses, was discharged because — 
their testamony could not be received, shows that they could 
have had no object in simulating such gross ignorance. 
They were but examples of the vast multitude of heathen 
children growing up in the many schoolless parishes of 
England. 


. 

— Mr. Blaikie, in his book ‘‘ Among the Goths and 
Vandals,” endeavors to correct the exaggerated idea that 
prevails in regard to the universality of education in Swe- 
den. Each parish has its school, but the sparseness of the 
population and the rigorous climate are fatal to general or 
regular attendence; and indeed the schoolmaster often finds 
it necessary to suspend his labors for months through the 
failure of pupils. In some districts efforts have been made to 
correct this state of things by means of perambulatory 
schools. The teacher pursues the pupils, and at some farm: 
house gathers about him for a few weeks a small grour, 
which he forsakes for another to be similarly collected ina 
new locality. The stipend of the parish school-master is so 
small that he finds it necessary to supplement it from other 
sources, If he is musically inclined the Church makes him 
its organist. He collects.the poor-rates, and is the chief 
instrument in their distribution, and it happens not unfre- 
qnently that his voice and facetiousness are engaged in the 
popular duties of auctioneer. The current belief that every- 
body in Sweden is within the reach of,and profits by, the ad- 
vantages of education, Mr. Blaikie believes to be not well 
founded. Among the laboring classes numbers read with 
difficulty—with such difficulty that any idea of pleasure is 
disconnected from the effort; others are without the 
ability to read; and as for caligraphy, in some 
adults as a rule do not know how to write their own names. 
Statistical returns, Mr. Blaikie admits, contradict this state- 
ment, for they place Sweden side by side with Prussia, as * 
regards popular education; but he holds to the truth of his 
observations notwithstanding. 
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CAN CHRISTIANS FIGHT? 

‘TESUS said unto Pilate, ‘‘ My kingdom is not of this 

world; if my kingdom were of this world, then 
would my servants fight, that I should not be delivered 
to the Jews, but now is my kingdom not from hence.” 
Who is a Christian but a servant of Christ, and conse- 
quently a citizen of his kingdom, and bound to be 
obedient to his laws and commands ? 

The kingdoms of this world are not administered in 
all things in accordance with the principles of Christ's 
kingdom—the one proclaiming ** Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, goodwill to men”—the 
other giving glory to those most successful in slaughter- 
ing their fellow-men, and causing the greatest amount 
of misery and woe upon earth. Consequently some of 
the laws come in conilict with the laws of Cbrist’s 
kingdom. The Christian is thus placed in a position of 
having two opposite powers claiming allegiance. Christ 
says ‘* No man can serve two masters ;” which shall he 
serve? ‘‘ But Peter and John answered and said unto 
them, whether it be right in the sight of God to 
hearken unto you more than unto God, judge ye. For 
we cannot but speak the things we have seen and 
heard.” ot 

Peter and John had become subjects of Christ’s 
kingdom, and in obedience to his commands had 
offended the ‘‘rulers, and elders, and scribes, who 
commanded them not to speak at all, nor to teach in 
the name of Jesus.” They did not hesitate which mas- 
ter to obey; and is not their answer a binding obliga- 
tion upon every Christian? = 

No precept or command of Christ can be construed 
asa warrant for Christians to engage in war; but all 
are indirect opposition thereto ; aud were so considered 
by the early Christians during the first centuries. 
Clarkson says: ‘* Zhat so long us the lamp of Chris- 
tianity burnt clear and bright, Christians held tt unlaw- 
Sul to bear arms, and actually refrained from the use 
of them at the hazard of ther lives; nor was it until 
Christianity became corrupted that its followers became 
soldiers.” 

Have we not the same Master to serve and the same 
Gospel to teach us? and if it taught them that war was 
unlawtul, does it not teach us the same? As it was 
not till Christianity became corrupted that its followers 
became soldiers, can the corruptions of sixteen centu- 
ries make it right for Christians to do now what was 
wrong for Christians todo then? Let the Christian 
reader answer. an 

Let us see what a Hindoo says. ‘There has been in 
existence for several years in India a sect called the 
Brahmo Somaj or ‘‘Church of the one God,” and 
one of its chief teachers is now (or was recently) in 
England lecturing in explanation of the principles he 
holds, and inquiring respecting the religion and Chris- 
tian civilization of the British uation. At the annual 
meeting of the Peace Society he was present and spoke, 
and the following extract is from the report of his 
speech as given in the Nonconformist : 

“As a member of the Unitarian Church of love and brother- 
hood, I cannot but declare my most vigorous and emphatic pro- 
test agaiust war in all its forms, mild or deadly. (Applause.) 1 
ave come to a Christian couatry in order to study ail the varied 
and numerous phases of Christian thought, feeling and action, 
but I must say candidly I cannot understand how Christians, 
as Christians, can fight so brutally as they often do. As a Hindoo 
I cannot understand, and Iloek uponit as agreat anomaly in 
Christendom, how year after year the most deadly and destruc- 
tive weapons and engines of torture and war are being invented 
in order to carry the art of slaughtering our brother man to per- 
lection. These are barbarities, these are brutal things which 
have cast a slur upon a Christian nation, and which, for the honor 
of a Christian nation, ouglt to be removed and obliterated in- 
stantaneously. (Applause.) I really feel thrilled in the midst of 
this assembly. Every word that has been uttered to-night in 
condemnation of war and bloodshed has caused enthusiastic 
cheers all round, and those words especially which were uttered 
as aeulogy upon the present Liberal Ministry were received 
with great approbation. 1 hope and trust that under this vigor- 
ous ministry every legitimate attempt will be made to take away 
from war all its deadly spirit, and save Christendom from the ap 
proach of encouraging war. J really cannot tel! how the followers 
of the Prince of Peace can ever go to war. (Hear, hear.) 

“Tt has been said, and may oftentimes be repeated in future, 
that a small number of men, however educated and powerful 
they may be, on the banks of the Thames, can ever expect to 
revolutionize the whole world; ideas of war aud the very spirit 
of war have been established in the midst of all civilized nations, 
and itis impossible to believe that tif’ Peace Society will ever 
achieve success in this direction. But ido not and cannot be- 
lieve thatif we all bring our best energies aud our best senti- 
ments into play we sha!! tail. (Cheers.) We should not fail if 

ison our side, if truth, mercy, and love are on our side. 
(Cheers.) There is something appalling in the very idea of a 
battle. If we only take into account the number of those who 
have been made orphans and widows, and the huge amount of 
suffering caused to various individuals and nations, the pecu- 

losses, physical suiferings, and all manner of cruelty exer- 
cised and sorrow endured, J cannot for one moment believe that 
men can live aud die as true Uhristians, without doing all in their 
power to check and arrest the growth of the spirit of war. ‘The de- 
mon of war requires to be crusbed down immediately aad ip 
every possible way.” J.8. W. 








EXTEMPORE PREAOHING. 
BY THE REY. NELSON MILLARD. 


\ \ 7 E do not mean impromptu preaching. Unpre- 
meditated speech proves, in the long run, of 
all things most flat and unprofitable. In few men will 
it escape being habitually incoherent, vapid, repetitions. 
It is true that in choice moods, or under peculiarly 
auspicious circumstances, it may be occasionally given 
to a preacher to surprise both bimself and his friends 
with an unusually admirable discourse wrought out 
almost wholly on his feet. But such experiences are 
only occasional, like all angel-visits. Pegasus never 
yet could be relied upon for an all day roadster. 
Flights may be only balloon ascepsions, and not power 
} wing. , Only long and careful practice can secure 
the latter. And the young clergyman, who, because 
Christ told the apostles to ‘‘take no thought before- 
hand what they should say,” concludes to preach with- 
out premeditation, will probably soon discover that he 
is not an apostle. Nay more, if he persists in his 
course, he will surely render his hearers, even if he 
does not himself, painfully conscious that since the 
time of a Balaam God had ceased inspiring a certain 
species of animal to speak impromptu. 

Let no one therefore, who aspires to extempore 
speaking, enter upon it as a release from preparation, 
but rather as demanding, ior a time at least, more 
jaborious preparation. Aud does not this show the 
inaptness of that prescription which in regard to this 
matter is genera! ly given to young clergymen? ‘* Com- 
mence’, it’is said, ‘ Commence at once by making your 
second service an extempore one. Prepare for the 
morning a careful, thoroughly studied, written sermon , 
but let your second one be off-hand.’ Now, what in 
reality is this but to say—Give all the prime of your 
energies and all the flower of the week to your written 
effort ; carrying to the spoken one only your wearied 
faculties, and the refuse of your time.’ This course 
may make a good writer, but from the nature of the 
case it cannot make a good speaker, At the morning 


while for the second meal are furnished only the horns, 


ears, feet, entrails, and all the other odds and ends and 


Jeavings. No wonder that under such circumstances | 


the congregation say, ‘‘ we like our minister's written 
sermons best,” 
prepared, is it not better for such as aspire to the ex 
tempore method to let doth be off-hand. Perbups it 


as well as the other, be extempore. 

Again, if extemporaneous is not impromptu preach- 
ing, as little is it memoriter preaching. The latter 
bears about the same relation to truly extempore 
speech, that a case of stuffed birds with every feather 
exactly in its place, and moved about in mock flight 
by the springs of a concealed mechanism, does to a 
bevy of living birds in strong and joyful movement 
from their own warm blood and pulsating spirits. 
The great advantage of extempore speaking is that it 
is invention and not memory; invention under the 
quickening and magnetic presence of an audience. 
Not invention of something out of nothing, as im- 
promptu speech aspires to be; but invention of beau- 
tiful and living forms out of the materials of previous 
preparation. it is not, like memoriter speaking, a me- 
chanical process, it is a process. Itis clothing the so- 
called skeleton of the study with warm flesh and blood ; 
changing an anatomy into a physiology. 

As regards the previous preparation, the old rule is 
probably also the best one. Let the thought be 
thoroughly mastered and matured beforehand, but 
leave the expression largely to the inspiration of speak- 
ing. If there has been faithfuluess in respect to the 
first, there need be little fear in respect to the second. 
Strong thought will inspire strong words. Clear von- 
ceptions will give clear expressions. Eloquent ideas 
will elicit eloquent language. 

So much for the preparation before beginning to 
speak. Once in the pulpit, and there is perhaps no 
other habit of mind so greatly to be desired, so long- 
ingly to be cultivated, as that of self-forgetfulness,; tue 
royal grace of being able so to merge one’s self in the 
subject, that one’s own little personality shall be wholly 
forgotten in the greater truth. ,For here as every- 
where, the Divine philosophy holds true, that only he 
who ‘* loses his life shall find it.” 





CUSTOMS—BANEFUL, PAINFUL, 
FOOLISH. 


I READ one day about the Druse horn, nay, I saw 
one once—a tall, hollow affair of silver, not unlike 
an old-fashioned stage-horn, nay, 3 fish-horn. 

This must, among the Druses, be worn by every mar- 
ried woman al! her life. It is set upon her forehead, rest- 
ing upon the larger end on a cushion, kept in its posi- 
tion by cords or bands, and if a veil be worn it must 
fall over the top of the horn, adding no little to the 
weight and pressure of this six-inch ornament and 
burden. 

And this horn, they told me, a woman must wear, 
night and day, for life. And it is said that at first and 
for a long period they suffer very much, and have ter- 
rific headaches, so that they are at times almost dis- 
tracted, till in time they become accustomed to it, and 
either learn to endure or cease to feel. 

Of course it is barbarous and unreasonable ; so is our 
system of stays or corsets, which Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague describes in her letters as such a source of 
wonder to Turkish women, while the men supposed 
they must be a sort of cage or restraint imposed by 
men upon their wives. 

Nobody knows quite why it is done, but it is true 
that half our women almost squeeze the breath out of 
their bodies, and are only free when they are undressed 

Ask any woman whether she is not more at ease when 
she lays off this restraint and is free, and then ask her 
why she lives in such bondage. 

The Eastern woman is as much astonished at the 
hour-glass or wasp figure as is one of ours at the Druse 
horn. 

But this is only ®y-the-by. 
mind. 

When or whence did it arise that when one dies and 
goes to heaven all the family shall shroud themselves 
in deepest black? and the women be the especial vic- 
tims ? 

Somewhere the custom must have arisen, since the 
days of our ancestors—the Saxons or the Picts and 
Scots, whose only clothing was painted on! Is it poing 
further, or will there be some resistance an‘a returo 
to the right way ? 

Some women spend balf their lives under crape, a 
sort of self-imposed penance, hot, heavy, unwhule- 
some. There is poison in crape; it sometimes pro- 
duces eruptions and disease ; there is poison ia bad air ; 


I had other customs in 


‘there is ruin to the eyes in the exhalations and in the 


diagonel lines of the dark and heavy veil. 

Men may wear a badge of mourning for a time, and 
then resume light clothes and yellow gioves if they will. 

A man may do this while his wife continues to mourn 
for his friend and decorously swelters under her crape. 

And very few dare to brave Mrs. Grundy and follow 
out their convictions by refusing to yield to this absurd 
demand of custom. 

We think it is growing worse and worse. A family 
will wear crape years, and black dresses three 
years more, for a mother who went straight to heaven, 
and who would say to them, ‘‘ Mourn not for me.” 
And so strong is the force of example that some one 
else must do the same, or it shows a ‘*‘ want of feeling.” 

Now is not this a sort of Druse horn? For it is nu 
small thing to take away so much that is bright and 
cheerful in one’s surroundings for so many years of life, 
and submit to a dress, hot, heavy, and inconvenient. 
There is but one life to live. Why spoil that ? 

And some sumptuary laws would not be amiss on 
other points. A few years a few simple white 
flowers would be laid upon the coffin of a child ora 
young person asan emblem of purity and innocence. 

Now the flowers are ordered, in many cases, with the 
shroud and coffin ! 

And the man of gray hairs, be he bad or good, gen- 
tle or simple, is covered with crosses ont crowns, 
harps, anchors, and wreaths of white, til! the air is 
heavy and sickening with the perfume, and the sight 
is,a burlesque upon sentiment. 

*The whole is a foolish, wasteful, and wicked expense, 
and, like heavy mourning, is often a burden that can ill 
be borne by those who can by no means afford it, and 
yet dare not ignore a custom. 

It is for those who have money and common-sense to 
set the example and oppose so senseless a fashion. 
Some individuals have independence. Precisely what 
can be done by concerted action we do not see. The 
country is overrun now with comuwittees, societies, 
organizations, clubs, and associations, We c.n’t afford 
any more if there be any other way. : 

t us ‘* write to the papers” and so bring out public 
opinion. It is one of those cases in which individually 
a great many are right, and collectively they all go 
wrong. It is no time to get up extra moral courage 
under the shock of deep affliction. But one gets so 
weary of the mockery and semblance of woe, crape, 
flowers, and gay mo 





repast all the choice well-dressed meat is served up; 


urning. 
Can’t men help women out of this bondage by sug- 


jloss. It is like the Druse horn, a mere custom; for 
If two discourses weekly must be | 
| which mean just as much, and are more sensible and 
, less burdensome. 

may be good policy to spend the main strength wil | 
most time on one of the sermons ; but still let that one, emancipate themselves from swvch burdens, ‘' Let all the 


gesting some badge of mourning which shall say, like 
the band on a man’s hat, “I have lost a friend.” As it 
is, in many cases, the dress is a greater trial than the 


some nations wear yellow, and some scarlet or blue, 


When women want their rights, if they will try to 


AMEN.” 
> 


Literature and Art. 


people say 








LITERARY NOTES. 
| ERR RLEHOLD von PLAENCKNER has pub- 


lished at Leipzig a translation of the literary remains 
of the Chinese prophet and philosopher Lao-tse, the title of 
bis work being Lao-tse Ioa-te-king, der Weg zur Tugend. Lao- 
tse, who was one of the greatest of Oriental religious and 
social reformers, lived in the seventh century before Christ 
and was a contemporary of Confucius, who is said to have 
visited him and to have observed, after many days’ severe 
silence, that he had been rendered speechless with astonish- 
ment at the philosopher’s richness of conception and range 
of imagination. Lao-tse’s work, says the Westminster Re- 
vew in its summary of it, ‘seems to have supplied just 
what is wanting in the social system of Confucius, though 
alsoto have needed the constructive organizing, and materi- 
alistic conceptious of Confucius in order to embody and 
realize the spiritualistic aspirations which were peculiarly 
bis own. 


—The Rey. R. C. Didham is an Anglican divine 
who, persuafied that all translators of the Psalms have been 
groping in the dark and that the only way to get at the 
rense of the Hebrew is through the Arabic, has published 
A New Translation of the Psalms; made by means of the 
Aralic Lexicons, Syriac New Testament Words, the Ancient 
Versions, Bishop Lowth's Parallelisms, and Parallel Places, 
etc. Previous translators, according to Mr. Didham, have 
gone astray through ignorance, prejudice, or willful perver- 
sion, and he proceeds to rectify their errors and to make 
every Psalm refer to the Messiah, with very novel results. 
Lhe Atheneum pronounces him self-sufficient, incompetent, 
ignoraut of Hebrew; and it quotes passages from his anno- 
tations—revilings of such translatorsas Davidson, Perowne, 
Phillips, the Scotch in general, Bishops Wordsworth, 
Browne, Temple, Colenso, and others—whose prutal scur- 
rilities read like extracts from the controversies of Knox or] 
Calvin or Luther, and are quite incompatible with modern 
conceptions of the Christian spirit. 


—Prof. Edward Béhmer has embodied in a volume 
entitled Die Provenzalische Poesie der Gegenwart @ history of 
the attempt which has been going on in France during the 
last 15 or 20 years to revive Provencal poetical literature. 
The movement originated with several poets, who asso- 
ciated themselves under the name of Felibre, and attempted 
to restore to literature the poetry in the Langue d’Oc which 
had been almost extinct from the days of the Troubadours. 
For 16 years the Fed:bre have published their compositions 
in the Armana Prouvencan (Provencal Almanac), which is 
said to find from 40,000 to 50,000 readers, chiefly in the 
couutry districts, where the Provencal dialect has been bet- 
ter preserved than inthe towns, Beside which, they hold 
a variety of poetical fetes in various towns. Readers inter- 
ested in the history of Provencal poetry may find an ex- 
tremely elaborate and interesting article upon it in one of 
last year’s English Quarterlies—the Westminster, we believe. 


~The journals published in Paris number 962, of 
which 90 are religious—62 Roman Catholic, 25 Protestant, 
and 3 Jewish. Some of the more striking items in the list 
are 86 ‘‘ literary’’ journals, 65 devoted to fashions, 5 to free- 
masonry, 5 to spiritualism, and 25 to horses and sporting. 


—M. C. Hippeau has issued in Paris his report to 
the Minister of Public Instruction upon L’ Instruction pub- 
lique aux Etats-Unis, he having been one of the cummis- 
sioners sent by the French Government to this country to 
make the inspection whose results are embodied in this vol- 
ume. M. Hippeau’s comments are not unlike those made 
by Alr.—now Bishop—Fraser, who came a few years ago on 
a similar commission from England. He credits our schools 
with doing their work remarkably well within certain 
limits, and exceptionally so in the matter of female educa- 
tion. He likewise notes that, while a good general educa- 
tion of a liberal and scientific character is more widely dif- 
fused in this country than perhaps anywhere else, yet evi- 
dence of excellence in single branches of knowledge has 
been rarely attained. 


—Mr. Martin Farquhar Tupper, the exhaustless Pro- 
verbial Philosopher, announces a ‘‘ poem” of 400 lines, en- 
titled A Creed. 


—Lord Lytton~—still popularly known as ‘‘ Bulwer’ — 
is writing a novel for Blackwood, for which he is to receive 
£3,000. 


—Dr. Wordsworth has issued a new volume of his 
Old Testament Commentary, including The Minor Prophets, 
and completing the work with the exception of Daniel, 
which, with indices, ete., will constitute the final volume. 


—Mr. Stewart Rose, a member and ardent partisan 
of the Society of Jesus, has written a volume upon Ignatius 
Loyola and the Early Jeswits which embodies a great deal of 
labor and research. 


—Mr. Buckle’s posthumous works are being pre- 
pared for the press, under the editorship of Miss Helen 
Taylor. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


— The 4ist annual meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Instruction was held in Worcester, Mass., July 27- 
29. A goodly number of important subjects were brought 
before the meeting, the chief of which were—Compulsory 
School Attendance—The Duty of the larger towns to sup- 
port Evening Schools—The Relations of Academies—Fe- 
wale Educators—and The Bible Question. The last re- 
ceived considerable discussion, the result of which was the 
adoption of a r,solution “‘ that the public safety and the 
highest interests of humanity demand that the Bible should 
not be excluded from the publie schools.” 


— At the University Convocation in Albany, it was 
remarked that Vice-Chancellor of the University, Gulian C. 
Verplanck, was amoung the educational leaders lost by death 
in the past year; Regents Gideon Hawley, LL.D., of 
Albany; Samuel Luckey, D. D., of Rochester ; aad Robert 








Campbell, of Bath ; ex-Regent and ex-Superintendent of 
Instruction Victor M. Rice, and Mrs. Emma Willard, of the 
Troy Female Seminary, are the others whose names are on 
the necrological list. The Rey. ex-President Fisher, of 
Hamilton College, was prostrated by paralysis some months 
ago, and a number of other well-known members were pre 

vented from attending. None was more missed than the 
Rev. Benjamin N. Martin, D. D., of New York City, whose 
state of health detained him from his duties as Chairman of 
the Executive Committee. 


— By authority of the State Legislature, the Board 
of Education of this city has appropriated $150,000 for the 
erection of a building for the City Normal College for 
Women. It is expected that $200,000 more will te called 
for at the next session. The building, which will occupy 
the block between Sixty-eighth and Sixty-ninth streets and 
Lexington and Park avenues, will be 174 feet by 290 in 
size, with class-room accommodations for 3,000 pupils. The 
building will be begun in September. 


— When presiding over the late distribution of 
prizes for the Faculty of Arts and Laws at University Col- 
lege, London, the Bishop of Exeter made some admirable 
remarks on the nature of a true system of education, and of 
the places which ought to be occupied by classics, mathe- 
matics, and natural science, and the proper method of 
teaching them. In all true teaching a scientific method is 


indispensable ; it is because this scientific method has been 


applied to instruction in Greek and Latin, that such good 
results have been obtained in this department of education. 
The introduction of scientific branches has not hitherto met 
with the same success because it has not been carried-out 
with the same spirit. In very manf instances, those who 
are endeavoring to promote the study of natural science as a 
part of education, have made the great mistake of omitting 
altogether that which is essential to true study, namely, 
scientific method. The reason why the teaching of the 
natural sciences still hangs back in our public schools is, in 
great measure, the unscientific method in which science has 
been taught by many. To form a part of real education, the 
study of science must be pursued in the same rigorous man- 
ner as that of classics or mathematics ; it will then prove as 
hard work to the learner, and the result of its introduction 
mast be most beneficial While the exclusive study of 
mathematics must fail as acomplete discipline for the under- 
standing, and the great mathematician may be uncultivated 
as a man, it is very rarely that you will see such a result in 
the student of external nature ; therefore, this study must 
rank by the side of the other, and must hold a place in no 
way inferior to it. The practical importance given to these 
remarks by the experience of Dr. Temple at Rugby, ought 
to make them carry great weight with all teachers of 
agience. 


— The philosophy of flogging has always been a mys- 
tery to us; but it is cleared up now. A Georgia legislator 
has done it, inareport to the legislature of that State. 
Nothing could be simpler. ‘‘ The child being in the nega- 
tive by virtue of its fright, receives from the enraged slasher, 
in the positive, a sufficient amount of animal magnetism to 
establish an equilibrium, by which time a dozen more devils 
are transfused through the child than were there before.’’ 


— The San Francisco Bulletin says: ‘‘ Oregon boasts 
of a University as well as California—Willamet University; 
not so broadly planned as ours, and not made free as the 
climax of a public educational system, but older than ours, 
and so far much better attended, having now 258 pupils. . 
The University of California lacks nothing now to insure 
its practical success, and to realize much of the usefulness 
hoped from it, but pupils. Another year we hope will 
find young men coming to it from all parts of the coast.” 


— The number of children of school age in Ohio is 
1,028,877, nearly 10,000 more than was reported last year. 
Of these children and youth less than three-fourths were en- 
rolled in the public schools during the year, and but a little 
less than two-fifths were on the average in daily attendance. 
The number of schools is about 12,000, giving employment 
to some 22,000 different teachers, only about two-thirds-of 
whom are required to supply the sehools. The school ex- 
penditures amounted last year to six and a half million of 
dollars. 


— At an English Police Court the other‘day two 
girls of the ages of 13 and 14 were produced as witnesses. 
Inasmuch as they were ragged and unkempt, they were ex- 
amined as to their knowledge of the nature of an oath, when 
it appeared that they had never been to school; that they 
could neither read nor write; that they did not know the 
meaning of the word truth; that they did not understand 
the difference between the words right and wrong; that no 
one had ever told them this difference; that they had never 
heard of God or the Saviour, or of such places as Heaven 
and Hell. The fact§that the prisoner, against whom these 
girls were the principal witnesses, was discharged because — 
their testimony could not be received, shows that they could 
have had no object in simulating such gross ignorance. 
They were but examples of the vast multitude of heathen 
children growing up in the many schoolless parishes of 
England. 


. 

— Mr. Blaikie, in his book ‘‘ Among the Goths and 
Vandals,” endeavors to correct the exaggerated idea that 
prevails in regard to the universality of education in Swe- 
den. Each parish has its school, but the sparseness of the 
population and the rigorous climate are fatal to general or 
regular attendance; and indeed the schoolmaster often finds 
it necessary to suspend his labors for months through the 
failure of pupils. In some districts efforts have been made to 
correct this state of things by means of perambulatory 
schools. The teacher pursues the pupils, and at some farm 
house gathers about him for a few weeks a small grouy, 
which he forsakes for another to be similarly collected ina 
new locality. The stipend of the parish school-master is so 
small that he finds it necessary to supplement it from other 
sources, If he is musically inclined the Church makes him 
its organist. Hoe collects the poor-rates, and is the chief 
instrument in their distribution, and it happens not unfre- 
qnently that his voice and facetiousness are engaged in the 
popular duties of auctioneer. The current belief that every- 
body in Sweden is within the reach of,and profits by, the ad- 
vantages of education, Mr. Blaikie believes to be not well 
founded. Among the laboring classes numbers read with 
difficul ty—with such difficulty that any idea of pleasure is , 
disconnected from the effort; others are totally without the 
ability to read; and as for caligraphy, in some, districts 
adults as a rule do not know how to write their own names. 
Statistical returns, Mr. Blaikie admits, contradict this state- 
ment, for they place Sweden side by side with Prussia, as ° 
regards popular education; but he holds to the truth of his 
observations notwithstanding, 
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BOOKS. 


As regards Protoplasm in relation to Professor Hyaies 
Essay. By James Hutoninson Stieime, LL.D. 
New Haven: C. C. Chatfield & Co. 1870. 


This is number three of the University Series of 
pamphlets, and is the match of number one which con- 
tains Prof. Huxley's famous Assay. Mr. Stirling’s 
answer to this is probably the most searching that has 
been made, because he is profoundly versed in all the 
jatest researches. He appeals to the most recent phy- 
siological literature of the Germans, of the very men 
from whom Mr. Huxley borrowed his knowledge of 
protoplasm ; and he demonstrates from the actual facts 
ascertained how slender is the foundation on which the 
theory of the physical bases of life is built up. Hereto- 
fore physiologists have found the cell as standing at the 
end of their analysis of life, that is, an investing mem- 
brane and an inclosed nucleus, with surrounding in- 
tracellular matrix or matter. Some have advanced to 
the point of discarding the membrane, though it does 
ultimately form, and then the nucleus, leaving only the 
inclosed matter, which was the protoplasm. Mr. 
Huxley seizes upon this, and would have us look upon 
it as the elementary life—stuff out of which may be 
made a man or an elephant. Yet the German observers, 
as far as they have traveled in this direction, do not 
‘on that account talk any the less of the cell; for them 
it is only in cells that protoplasm exists. To their view 
we cannot fancy protoplasm as so much matter ina 
pot, in an ointment box, any portion of which scooped 

out in an ear-picker would be so much life-stuff, and, 

though a part, quite as good as the whole. This seems 
to be Mr. Huxley's conception, but it is not theirs.” 

Mr. Stirling proceeds to show that this one kind of 

matter common to all living beings y ich Mr. Huxley 

introduces to his fellow-men as ideutical in form, 
faculty and substance, is identical neither in form, 
faculty, nor even in chemical constitution ; and this by 
ample citations from the highest authorities, Dispos- 
ing thus, for example, of the matter of circulation so 
much pressed, he says, ‘* In this last respect, then, that 

Mr. Huxley should taik of iiny maelstroms, such as 

even in the silence of a tropical noon might stun us, 

if heard, as with the roar of a great city, may be viewed, 
perhaps, as arise iuto poetry beyond the occasion.” 

‘‘ Further, according to Stricker, protoplasm varies al- 

most infinitely in consisience, in shape, in structure, 

and in function.” Throwing out this corner-stone of fact 
from Mr. Huxley's theory, there would seem to be no 
more needed to be suid, but Mr. Stirling, in his incisive 
way, makes a clean sweep with the besom of truth, as 
actually discovered by eyes as keen as the microscope 
and handling as delicate in chemical analysis as Mr. 

Huxley’s, from which indeed he isa borrower. In 

a general way he says the essay has two parts—that in 

which he leads us into materialism, which is pre- 

dominatingly physiological ; the other—that in which 
he leads us out of materialism, which is predominat- 
ingly philosophical. ‘‘The truth is, however, that Mr. 

Huxley, after having exerted all his strength in his first 

part to throw us into the ‘ materialistic slough,’ by clear 

necessity of knowledye, only calls to us in his second 
part to come out of this slough again, on the somewhat 
obscure necessity of ignorance.” ‘* He would only mock 

us into the intensest dogmatism on the one side by a 

fallacious reference to the intensest skepticism on the 

other.” Mr. Stirling’s treatment of the subject leads 
him to take notice of that catch-all for every deficiency 
of fact or stumbling in reasoning, the dogma of ‘‘ fayor- 

ing conditions” and “‘ infinite time;” both covering a 

residuum of potential agency and causation far greater 

than is represented in any or all of the forces known 
and named. And here he pays his compliments to Mr. 

Darwin, on which we cannot here dwell, except to 

quote a sentence apropos of ‘‘ conditions” which, ac- 

cording to this brilliant theorist, have so much to do 
with producing varieties of life and its organisms. ‘ It 
is impossible to conceive of animal or vegetable effluvia 
ever creating the nerve by which they are felt, and so 
gradually the Schneiderian membrane, nose, and whole 
olfactory apparatus. Yet these effluvia are the condi- 
tions of smell, and, ea hypothesi, ought to have created 
it.” Again, ‘Light conceivably might shine forever 
without such a complicated result as an eye.” The 
reader will find in this little volume of seventy pages 

a great deal more that will exercise his study than in 

hundreds of other books that are written, and that on 

questions of very grave interest. 

Pro Aris et Focis. By the Author of Waiting for 
the Verdict. New York: Virtue & Yorston. 1870. 
The suppression of the author’s name and the inser- 

tion of the title of a popular novel asan indication 

thereof, have led many persons, including some un- 
wary editors, into the belief that this book is by Mrs. 

Rebecca Harding Davis. Such, however, is not the 

case, and the publishers lay themselves open to an un- 

pleasant suspicion in adopting this plan to secure a 

sale for the book. To be sure there are two books en- 

titled Waiting for the Verdict, but one has made its 
sensation, and the other is unknown to the world at 
large. However, setting aside the prejudices which 
these appearances might induce, we find the book very 
handsomely printed, and generally attractive in exter- 
nal appearance. If we were opponents of the women’s 
suffrage question we can see that a considerable amount 
of pleasure and profit might be derived from these pages. 
The chapter devoted to the prevaricating tendencies 
of the feminine tongue has already excited its share of 
comment from the papers devoted to the cause of 
woman’s rights, and the book as a whole is by no 
means calculated to call forth admiration in that quar- 
ter. It is not, however, without its merits, and its re- 
view of the questions which attract so much attention 
to-day are temperate, and apparently honest—so far 
commanding at least our respect if not our admiration, 
The author is an English woman, and her attacks 


upon society are essentially English in their aim. She 


| often turns to America as a land where the reform is 
| farther advanced than in her own country, and devotes 
several paragraphs to a description, complimentary for 
the most part, of Dr. Mary Walker, selecting her as a 
representative of women who have successfully fol- 


tions. The selection may not be the best that could 
have been made, but it shows at least that the author is 
not determined to see no good in those whose creed 
differs from her own, a determination which would, if 
practiced, soften the bitterness of many a controversy 
besides that which exists between the advocates and 
opponents of female suffrage. 
A Dictionary of the Hnglish Language, etc., etc., 
abridged from the quarto Dictionary of Noan WzB- 
ster, LL.D., by Wm. G. Wessrer and Ws. A. 


Wueetrrer. New York: Ivison, Phinney, Blake- 

man, & Co., 1869. 

A Pocket Dictionary of the English Language. 

same. 1870, 

Since the appearance, a few years ago, of an edition 
of ‘‘ Webster’s Unabridged,” so thoroughly revised as to 
be almost a new book, the whole series of Abridg- 
ments have been re-made in such a manner as to bring 
them up to the standard of the large quarto. The work 
has been mainly done by Mr. Wm. A. Wheeler, who 
has shown in it thorough and accurate scholarship, 
conscientious fidelity, and excellent taste. There is 
evidence of all these qualities in the volumes before us, 
the Counting House and Pocket editions. The former 
is a small-sized quarto, of 632 pages. It takes its name 
from an appendix of Commercial Tables, in which are 
gives, with great fullness, the coins, weights and 
measures of different countries, and other information 
of a similar character. In the Dictionary proper we 
have been struck with the clearness of the definitions, 
Necessarily brief, they generally show much felicity 
of expression. It was his power of definition which 
gave Dr. Webster his especial excellence as a lexico- 
grapher, and while his works have been greatly 
changed from the form in which he left them, they 
have retained this as a characteristic merit. In this 
Abridgment verbal derivations are given with sufficient 
fullness to satisfy most inquirers, aud only the philolo- 
gian will be often driven to large works. There are 
pictorial illustrations, of course. Many of them are 
useful, while some would be more appropriate ina 
child’s picture-book. Why give pictures of a High- 
lander, a zebra, or the ceremony of conterring knight- 
hood, in a work of this class? Llustrations like those 
under Carpentry, on the other hand, are useful, and 
might well be increased in number. The type of the 
book is very clear, and the paper and binding are ex- 
cellent. The name is well given, the ordinary wants 
of the business office are well supplied by just such a 
volume. The little Pocket Dictionary is almost perfect 
in its way. In flexible covers, three by four inches in 
size, it can be slipped into a corner almost anywhere, 
to prove a friend in need. Its definitions are models of 
lucid condensation. The revision here has apparently 
been no less careful and scholarly than in the great 
quarto itself. Literary work so unambitious in char- 
acter, yet so thorough in execution, deserves especial 
commendation. 


The 


American Womanhood ; its Peculiarities and Necessi- 
ties. By James C, Jackson, M.D. New York: 
Oakley, Mason, & Co, 1870. 


The dedication which precedes this treatise is an 
adaptation of the biblical list of womanly virtues to an 
English meter, if we may call it so, and ends with the 
following lines : 

‘* Whose children rise up and call her blessed ; 

And the crowning glory of whose life is, 

That in her old age she has come to be 

Ai advocate for the Suffrage of Woman.” 
Dr. Jackson isthe superintendent of a medical estab- 
lishment at Dansville, and his book over which the 
medical faculty might well mingle laughter and tears, 
gives statistics concerning American women, their past, 
present, and future condition, their moral, mental, and 
physical capacities, their dress and their habits, and— 
would that the subject were in more-worthy hands— 
their rights. It is difficult for any honest man to write 
a hundred and fifty odd pages without saying some 
things worth reading and worth remembering, and this 
book is no exception to the rule, but its grasp of the 
subject is so inadequate that we cannot say much to 
American women in favor of American Womanhood. 


The Feminine Sou. By Exizasern Strrurr. Boston: 

H, & T. W. Carter. 1870. 

Taking for her text the question whether there is a 
spiritual as well as a corporeal sex, the author enlarges 
upon it with a great deal of practical insight into char- 
acter, and with many references to and quotations 
from the writings of others. The arguments are very 
interesting, and laying the book down we are much in- 
clined to believe in spiritual sex, although we by no 
means surrender our belief that in Heaven there is 
neither marrying nor giving in marriage, by which we 
do not intefid to intimate that such is the conviction of 
the author. Several chapters or subdivisions are de- 
voted to a consideration of the social position and 
duties of women at the present time, the tendency 
being decidedly against the doctrines advanced by the 
advocates of ‘‘ Women’s Rights.” ‘Phe author’s exten- 
sive travels and her experience of the world give her 
book an interest which less favored writers are seldom 
able to impart to their pages. 

Murriage. New York: Ingliss & Colles. 1870. 

This neat little volume is a reprint from Waymarks 
it the Wilderness,,.and under the general headings of 
Marriage and Home, divides its contents into sub- 
chapters on nearly all the points concerning home and 
family relations which are ordinarily referred to. The 
views maintained are strictly Scriptural, and the book 
is a very convenient one for general distribution. 





lowed what are generally accepted as masculine avoca- | 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 

H. A. Sumner, Chicago.—The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 
By James B. WALKER, Author of The Philosophy of the 
Plan of Salvation. 1870, 12mo. Pp. 241. i 
The Living Questions of the Age. By an American Citi- 
zen, Author of The Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation. 
12mo. Pp. 297. 

GovuLp & LincoLn, Boston.—The Pastor and Preacher. A 
Memorial of the late Baron Stow, D. D. By the Rev. 
ROLLIN H. NEALE. lémo. Pp. 96. Price $1.00. 

We have also received current numbers of the following publi- 
cations : 

The Christian Wo ld, New York. The Religious Magazine 
and Monthly Review, Boston. The Sunday Magazine—Good 
Words for the Young, Philadelphia. Zhe Western Monthly, 
Chicago. The Overland Monthly, San Francisco. 





Publishers’ Department. 








ATTENTION! 


OLD “ CHURCH” UNION SUBSCRIBERS 
f re: Publishers bez to say that very many of the 


delinqueut subscribers of the old Church Union have re- 
sponded to the circular asking for a settlement of past dues, 
most of them with orders and subscriptions for the con- 
tinuance of Taz CHRISTIAN UNION, which they say they 
cannot do without: a few with orders to stop. 

Both classes are welcome; for we do not desire to force the 
paper on any one who does not appreciate it. The Publishers 
are exceedingly desirous to close up all the out-standing 
accounts of the old paper, and while renewals are gladly ro- 
ceived, settlements are what are desired and must be had. Is 
the paper is not wanted, stop it by paying your bill for all 
arrearages, and do not let it ran up apy further, to the 
inconvenience of the Publishers and your own annoyance by 
new dunning bills. 

The great offer of MARSHALL’s splendid steel engiaving ot 
WASHINGTON and ‘THE CHRISTIAN UNION for three dollars 
is too great an attraction to be neglected, and most of the 
answers to our late circular accept it with joy—and by send- 
ing the money ! 

It is possible that in some few cases au ciror may have 
been made in the rendering of the bill; if so write to the 
Publishers at once, so that the error may be correeted. 
Address all communications to 


J. B. FORD & Co., Publishers. 
39 Park Row, New York. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Sixty-First Annual Meeting of A.B.C. F.M. 


‘The sixty-first Annual Meeting of the AMERICAN BOARD OF Com 
MISSIONEKS FOR FORRIGN MISSIONS will be held at the Academy of 
Music, Montague Street, near Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., com- 
mencing Tuesday, October 4th, 1870, at 3 P. M. Sermon—T tesday 
evening, by Rev. J. F. Stearns, D. D., of Newark, N. J. The sermon 
will be delivered at the Church of the Pilgrims, corner of Henry and 
Remsen Streets, 

‘The usual arrangements will be made to entertain those in attend- 
ance at the meeting, but especial attention is requesicd to the toliow- 
ing points, on the parts of those who expect to be present. 

1.—Corporate and Honorary Members, Missionaries, and other 
friends who intend to be present, are requested to give notice of such 
intention, by letter, addressed to Rey. H. H. McFarland, 157 South 
Portland Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., befure the 15th of September. 

2.—For local reasons, it will not bein the power of the Committee 
to return directions to plaees of entertainment to those whcse names 
are thus received, but all visitors are requested to present themselves 
at the Academy of Music, immediately upon arriving in Brooklyn, 
when places will be assigned them. The Academy is reached by 
street-cars constantly running from Fulton Ferry. 

8.—The Committee cannot promise to provide places for any who 
apply after the above date. 

4.—-All persons who, after making application, find that they wil 
not be able to attend, should give prompt notice to Rev. H. H. Me- 
Farland, as above, that their places may be available for others. 

5.—It is not certain that any important arrangements can be made 
for reductions of fares on the Railways, in connection with this 
meeting. 

The friends of the Board will see the importance of observing these 
conditions, if aa reflect upon the labor involved in furnishing en- 
tertainment for the large numbers attending the meeting, especially 
among families, many of whom do not return to the city until late in 


September. 
RICHARD 8. STORRS, Jr., 
Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements. 
WALTER GRIFFITH, Secretary. 

















____- Educational. 





CHARLIER INSTITUTE for Young Ladies 


167 Madison Avenue, New York, 


will so-gpee September 2ist. Thorough English course. French 
vractically the language of the school and family. Class of Belles 
Lettres. Primary Department. Infant Ciass. Cireulars sent on 
request. Letters promptly answered. 

MR. & MRS, ELISHE CHARLIER, Principals, 


Mrs. PARK’S 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, 


153 Madison Ave., cor. 32d Street, 





(Formerly Ferris French Institute) 


Re-opens Sept. 2lst. For circulars apply as above. 





Morris Female Institute, 
MORRISTOWN, N. J. 
An English and French Family and Day School, 


Offers superior educational advantages and unsurpassed home 
accommodations. Address C. G. HaZELTinE, A. M., Principal. 


HOME AND SCHOOL 
For children under twelve years of age, at Metuchen, Middlesex 
Co., N. ¥,, commences Sept. idth, 1870. Terms $2.50 per year. 
Address C: CARPENTER, Metuchen. 


TEACHE ANTED for Autumn Vacancies. 
ut 3A tor Public Schools, Acatemies, and Fe- 
male ‘Seminaries in the Northern, Southern, and Western States. 
Send for Mutual Pian, Address the *“‘American Educational Union,” 
731 Broadway, New York. _ 
N.B.—Schools supplied with the best talent. 











Stamford Collegiate Institute for Young Ladies. 


Term opens Sept. 14. Every facility for ——— intellectual, and 
moral culture. Address Rob’t C. Fiack,A.M., Principal, Stamford, Ct. 


Mrs. J. T. Benedict’s Boarding and Day 
for Young Ladies and Children. 
Rectte & sohigol ie 


t.. New York. Bost, ad vantacen afforded those wh 
is. city.. For circulars, address as above. as 


Charlier French Institute 


For Young Gentlemen, Nos. 126, 128, 130 East Twenty-fourth St., 
re-opens:  Hoptenber 19th. College, Business, West Point, Navy 
School, nD guages, g and Primary departments. 
Gymnasium, &c. Prospectus to ad 


be had. 
Pror. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 








Rockland Female Institute, 
Nyack on the Hudson, N. Y. 


The Fall Term will commence Sept. 15th. For Circulars, with 
fall particulars, address the Rev. T, DgLos MansFIELD, Principal. 


HIGHLAND INSTITUTE, 
Petersham, Mass. 


The Fall Term will open Sept. 7th, 1870. Board $3.00 per 
week. For catalogues ess Rey. I. SHEPARDSON, Petersham, 








EDUCATIONAL. 








Mrs. SYLVANUS REED’S 
French, Engtish, and German Boarding and Day Schoo! 
for Young Ladies’ and Children, 


Corner Park Ave. and Thirty-Eighth St., (Murray Hill, 
Re-opens Sept. 20th, 1870. Address as above. 


WELLS COLLEGE, 
ON THE 

BANK OF OAYUGA LAKE, AURORA, NEW YORK. 
Founded by HENRY WELLS, Esq., and chartered by 

the Legislature of New York. 

This College has elegant and commodious buildings and appar 
atus, wide extent of ground and seenery unsurpassed. Full corps 
of able and experienced instructors, with every facility for the 
acquirement of a thorough and accomplished female education. 
Best advantages for Foreign Language, Music, and Art, Physical 
and Christian culture. Home comforts. 

A few v For Pr address the Vice-President, 
Miss CakTERr. D pains m 

Steubenville (O.) Female Seminary. 

Delightfully situated on the banks of the Ohio. Wits over 
forty year’s experience this well-known School offers unusual ad- 
vantages for a thorough education both in solid and ornamental 
branches. The cost is only abont $5 a week. A deduction of one- 
fourth for the Caughters of ministers, The next school year (of 40 
weeks) begins Sept. 7, 1870. Send for Catalogue to Kev. Cuas. 
Cc. mer Y, D.D., UL.D., Supt., or Rev. A. M. Rem, Ph.D., Prin- 
cipal. 








DR. VAN NOKMAN’S 

English, French, atd German Family and Day School for Young 
Ladies, Nos. 24 and 26 West 5ist Street, New York, will com- 
mence its fourteenth year, September 22d, 1870. Send for Circu- 
lar. Address at No, 26 West 5ist Street. 





C. B. Waring’s Military Boarding School 
For Boys, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Send for Circular. 





* P , 

Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 
Spring Term, March 24th. Fall Term, Sept. Ist. $4 per week for 
board, washing, and fuel. Studénts admitted at any time. Best eus- 
tained boarding Seminary in the State. Address 

‘ JOSEPH E. KING, D.D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 

** American School Institute.” 
FOUNDED 1855, 

Is a reliable and practical Edueational Burean 

To aid those who want well qualified Teachers: 

‘To represent Teachers who seek positions ; 

To give parents information of good Schools ;; 

To sell, rent, and exchange School Properties, 

Fifteen years have proved it efficient in securing ** THE RIGHT 

TEACHER FORK THE RIGHT PLACK.” J. W. SUUERMERHORN,A.M.. 
Actuary, 14 Bond St.. New York. 


Wyers’ Scientific and Classical Institute, 
West Chester, Pa. A first-class Boarding School for Young 
Men and Boys. Scholastic year of ten months begins os egnees 

y 


Sept. 7th, 1820. For catalogues and specific information, app 
to WILLIAM F. Wrers, A.M., Principal and Proprietor. 


Highland Military Academy, vite 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


The Fifteenth School Year will commence Sept. 7th, at 6 P. M. 
C. B. METCALF, A.M., Supt, 


CIVEN AWAY! 


A GRAND NATIONAL WORK OF ART. 
MARSHALL'S 


“Honsehold Engraving of Washington” 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


A work of world-wide fame. wniversallu acknowledged 
to be the most magnificent engraving ever 
executed in A ca. 


A PICTURE FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME. 


—_———j—_ 

The Pubiishers of THe CHRISTIAN Union take pride in 
announcing that they have purchased the plate of this su- 
perb large line engraving of WASHINGTON, from Srvuart’s 
celebrated head in the Boston Atheneum,—a Plate valued at 
Ten THOUSAND DoLLARS—for the use of canvassers for this 
paper. When originally brought out, about eight years ago, 
this work at once placed Mr. MARSHALL in the very front 
rank of engfavers—ancient or modern— meeting, both in 
Europe and America, the almost extravagant encomiums of 
artists, critics, and men of judgment. It was even selected 
for exhibition at the French Academy of Design, an honor 
accorded to none but the very highest works of art. 

It is, moreover, the best, indeed the only satisfactory por 
trait of WASHINGTON that exists, and is the acknowledged 
standard, ‘‘ household engraving”’ of him. o 

THE CHRISTIAN UNION, with which this great engraving 
is gwen away, will be made, in various ways, the most attrac- 
tive religious weekly published. It is already the most 
widely quoted, throughout the whole country; its form, six- 
teen pages large quarto, 3a so convenient for reading, bind- 
ing, and preservation, that it has in this alone a special and 
peculiar merit not possessed by the large ‘‘ blanket-sheets; 
while its literary attractions are not surpassed by any. 


WHAT IS SAID OF IT. . 
The easiest way of showing what critics, artists, and men of 
culture generally think of the engraving is to qucte a few of the 
many words written im its favor. The italics are ours. 


Letter from CUSTAVE DORE. 

Last fall, Mr. Marshall sent copies of his ‘“Washington ” and his 
“ Lincoln” to Gustave Dore, the great French artist, who is filling 
the world with his own wonderful creations. Dore replied by send- 
him a superb drawing accompanied by a letter, of extracis from 
which the following 18 a transiation, and expressing also verbally, 
through the friend who brought it, a strong desire that Mr. Mar- 
shall would undertake the engraving of some work of his (Dore’s.) 

“ THURSDAY, 28 OcTOBER, ’69. 

“IT cannot fully express, my dear sir, * * the value I attach 
to the two marvellous works which you have been so kind as to 
present me. 

“It will bea real fete for me and my friends toreceive and greet 
here the undoubted master of art in America, and to tell you how 
often we have stood before your two powerful and able works, to 
admire and study them. I say study, for more than one friend of 
mine handles the graver, and it would be along task to write here 
their ceaseless rreiene of your method so new, and your qualities 
so profound and vigorous. (Signed) 

“GUS. DORE. 





75 Rue St. Dominique, St. Germain.” 
From D. HUNTINCTON, President of the 
National Academy of Design. 

“Tam delight d with the proof of Mr. Marshall’s engraving of 
Stuart’s Washington, which is truly a master-piece of the engrav- 
er’s art. He has combined force and delicacy in rendering the ex. 
— of the great original, aud even the color is suggested. 

very one, and above all every American, should pgssess a copy 
of this noble print.” 


From F. 0.C. DARLEY, the celebrated Artist. 
“ It is, beyend all question, the best head, engraved in line, yet 
produced in this country, a8 well as the finest copy of Stuart's por- 
trait I have ever seen.” ‘ 
From GEORCE S. HILLARD, the weli-known 
Litterateur and A:t Critic. 

*“ Tt is truly an admirable work, and would be pronounced to 
be such in any part of the world, aud tried by the highest stand- 
ard of art. Were it the head of an unknown person, a lover of art 
would be glad to have a copy of this Engraving for its rare iatrinsic 
merits ; and every American should be ready to make some sacri. 
fice in other ways in order to possess 80 satisfactory a representation 
of Washington. | GEORGE 8S. HILLARD.” 

From Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

“It is agrand work. It stands éasily at the head of American 
A ea Engravings ; nor is there any probability that it will ever 

we any superior. 

? Whoever has possessed himself of ‘ Marshall’s Washington ’ 
need not concern himself abont any other portrait of the Father 
of his Country.” 

———<—j 
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CONFIDENCE THE FRUIT OF HU- 
MILITY. 
Ox ef our exchanges, praising a clergyman, 
recently deceased, says: 





‘‘ Mr. —— was a man of deep humility. On one occasion when 
sitting.on a council for the organization of a church, the candi- 
dates having been examined and retired, the moderator inquired 
of each member of the council, whether he was satisfied with the 
evidences of experimental piety exhibited by the candidates. 
When the question came to Mr. ——,, he raised his head, which 
had been reclined in deep reflection, and replied with affecting 
solemnity: ‘I think it more probable that they will go to Heaven 
than that I shall.’ ” 

Is this humility? Is it not the expression of 
morbid doubts? If a man is spiritually addicted 
to the “ blues”; if he is subject to the horrors of 
indigestion; if he live, in a state of self-condenina- 
tion, joyless, diffident, self-depreciatory, is it to be 
counted to him for humility? Mortified pride 
often passes with the subject of it for humility ; so 
ulso does the reaction from high excitement. In 
short, men confound all sorts of bad feelings, fears, 
doubts, timidities, obscurations of mind, with hu- 
mility. But humility is not necessarily painful. It 
is calm, and may be full of sweetness and of hope. 
The experience is difficult of description. It is 
both an intellectual conviction and a moral senti- 
ment. It is a just perception of one’s state and 
place, as measured by the Divine standard. It is 
not an undervaluing of one’s power or attainments, 
It consists in such a sense of the Divine beauty, and 
of the supreme exaltation of manhood in Christ 
Jesus, as shall by contrast reveal our own place and 
true measurement. But it is a child’s feeling in the 
presence of a father, whose fame and greatness 
overspread him, and give him a certain sense of 
participation and sympathetic ownership. It is the 
gladness with which we see the superiority over 
us of one wholly beloved. It has no fear init. It 
comes boldly. It is like a child’s feeling of glad- 
ness and security when, overthrown in its own 
weakness, it nestles in a mother’s bosom and feels 
how strong there its weakness is. Too often hu- 
mility is a late virtue. It is the child more of ex- 
perience than of reflection. It is less the creature 
of man’s own will, and more the evident “ fruit of 
the Spirit” than perhaps any other. 

There is still another question in respect to this 
incident. A minister of the Gospel for perhaps a 
score of years, intimately conversant with spiritual 
truth, a teacher and a guide, is represented as look- 
ing upon certain young men, standing on the 
threshold of their ministry, and expressing a doubt 
whether his chances of final salvation are as good as 
theirs! One may have a transient feeling of this 
kind; and one may be in so morbid a conditica as 





to have an abjding experience of this sort. But 
is this the typical condition of a Christian heart ? 
Is this desponding mood to be held up as the 
evidence of an eminent Christian mood? Is it a 
sign of grace to be in doubt of one’s salvation? Is 
a Christian life, then, a walk in the darkness? a 
bondage of fear? a voyage without stars, and 
mainly characterized by uncertainties ? 

No. The typical or true Christian experience is 
one of eminent courage and confidence. It has in 
it the witness of God’s Spirit that we are His, It 
rejoices in hope. It is “confident of this very thing 
that He who hath begun a good work in you will 
perform it unto the very day of Jesus Christ.” “I 
know whom I have believed, and I am _ persuaded 
that He is able to keep that which I have com- 
mitted unto Him against that day.” “I am per- 
suaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from the love 
of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” No 
one can doubt that this is but the reproduction in 
Paul’s own experience of Christ’s commands. He 
did not leave his disciples to hope on the ground of 
their own excellence or ot their own fidelity, but 
because God wus faithful to love! “AndI give 
unto them eternal life, and they shall never perish ; 
neither shall any man pluck them out of my hand, 
My Father who gave them me, is greater than all: 
and no man is able to pluck them out of my Father’s 
hand.” 

We do not wish to be understood as saying that 
good men are never despondent or doubting; but 
that doubts and fears are not distinctive evidences 
of attainments in the Christian life. The lower and 
earlier stages of Christian experience may be clouded. 
But as one truly grows in grace he will find the 
signs of it in confidence in God, in the joy of hope, 
in calmness of trust, in the certainty of victory, in 
the almost forgetfulness of self at any rate, in the 
absorbing sense of the Divine love, in which and by 
which the soul is lifted above its foes, its dangers, 
its very sins, and made more than victorious 
“through Him who loved.” To this very point St. 
John speaks: “ Herein is our love made perfect, 
that we may have boldness in the Day of Judgment, 
because as He is, so are we in this world. There is 
no fear in love; but perfect love casteth out fear. . . 
He that feareth is not made perfect in love.” 





RIGHT KIND OF Breatne.—The Louisville Com- 
mercial describes the erection of a church at George- 
town, Ky., by two brothers named Clark, carriage 
makers, who, coming from Newark, N. J., found no 
place of worship, but determined to have one, and 
in time succeeded, the church having been conse- 


crated on the 23d of last month. 


‘* With their own hands they quarried the stone at times when 
their carriage business was slack, and when a sufficient quantity 
of stone was ready, they set to work at the foundation upon 
which to rear the present structure. When the stone work was 
finally completed by their own exertions, the brothers began 
upon the wood work, all of which was planned, made, and fitted 
by them, the work being done between six o'clock P. M., after 
their business had ceased, and twelve o'clock at night. In like 
manner the entire church, from basement to belfry, has been car- 
ried to completion by these gentlemen. The church jis Gothie in 
style, and, if built in Louisville, would cost $15,000, The amount 
of money actually expended in its construction was but $6,000. 
The Messrs. Clark are now buying old brass and copper from 
children, which they will use, when enough has been bought, in 
casting a bell. 

That help is often needed from abroad in build- 
ing churches in new fields, and when the population 
is poor and widely scattered, we do not doubt, but 
we just as little doubt that hundreds of times 
men beg for funds, where, with proper enterprise 
they could furnish them at home. There ought to be 
more both of conscience and of church pride than 
there is in soliciting funds for building churches, 
and this without predjudice to the very many 
claims every year laid before the churches. 

Men do not exert themselves nor half develop 
their resources at home: they attempt to build 
larger and finer churches than they can afford : they 
rely for success more upon an attractive building 
(a little better than that of a rival sect) than upon 
the intrinsic power of thetruth. A church building 
is a very useful thing. But it is doubtful whether 
a large building, half of the payments on which 
have been begged, and on which lies a heavy debt, 
is not a curse to its occupants rather than a blessing. 
At any rate the brothers Clark have set an example 
of what can be done by one or two men who are 
willing to put energy, self-denial, and liberality, into 
the building of a church. 





EDITORIAL CouRTESsY.—Religious newspapers have 
been reproached by the secular press for their im- 
morality of temper. They are said to be harsh, 
abusive, and unfair. This has sometimes been true. 
We believe, however, that every year the description 
is less and less deserved. Our conviction, founded 
upon a wide inspection of religious journals, is, that 
they are in the main eminently good tempered, and 
only now and then dishonorable editors of relig- 
ious journals are “ men of like passions” with edit- 
ors of secular papers. They do not like to be mis- 
represented. They get angry sometimes. They for- 
get the art of elegant indirection and if they donot 
say plumply, “ You lie,” they hint it with great 


force. When one’s feelings are heated with a sense 
of wrong, he earnestly ‘desires some mode of express- 
ion. A worldly man gets relief by swearing. Good 
men reach the same end by a liberal use of contro- 
versial epithets. When a religious editor declares 
that a brother editor makes a statement knowing it 
to be untrue, he has only taken a periphrastic way of 
saying “d—n you!” That is the way the world 
looks at it. 

These suggestions have arisen while reading the 
Methodist religious newspapers, since the lay repre- 
sentation, and the charges of maladministration of 
the Book Concern, have largely occupied their 
attention. But with the thermometer at ninety day 
after day, perhaps it is not possible for men to keep 
cool under provocation. But if good men may get 
mad, what may common folks do ? 





WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE IN CONNECT- 
ICUT. 


T is a significant sign of the times that a petition 
to so amend the Constitution of the State of 
Connecticut as “to extend suffrage to women on 
the same terms as men,” should be referred to a 
Joint Special Committee of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, and be publicly discussed 
at six different meetings in the Senate Chamber 
before “large, intelligent, and deeply interested 
audiences,” But it is still more significant that the 
Committee should be in favor of granting the pe- 
tition, and should publish a report which discusses 
the subject pro and con, clearly, concisely, and com- 
prehensively. The first point which is made by the 
Committee is “that all moral government is based 
upon the principle of individual responsibility.” 
Under this head we have the following argument: 
The Decalogue itself, that greatest of moral and civil codes, 
recognizes no delegated responsibility, but stands ever pointing 
to each individual of the race, saying, Thou shalt worship God ;— 
Thou shalt do thy neighbor no harm; and between these two 
great commandments, reaching both ways with its eternal 
sanctions of temporal and spiritual prosperity, utters these words 
concerning filial obedience; ‘’ Thou shalt honor thy father and 
thy mother that thy days may be long upon the Jand which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee.” And this word of promise, concern- 
ing obedience to parents, the mother as well as the father, which, 
by repetition in Leviticus, reads thus: ‘‘ Ye shall fearevery man 
his mother and his father’ is given in perpetuity, and grows out 
of a divine and natural ordering of things, and is a legitimate 
working out of cause and effect co-existent with the race, and 
necessary to its perfect development. 

But the laws of society and the State, to-day, permit a young 
man not only to decline public allegiance to his mother, but to 
assume authority over her ; insomuch that he may legislate con- 
cerning her property and person, without asking her consent. 

The Committee holds, in tlre second place, that 
“ political consistency requires the enfranchisement 
of women.” By common consent, says the Report, 
and in an elaborate opinion of a recent Attorney- 
General, women are acknowledged to be citizens; 
“it only remains that, like men, they should become 
responsible citizens.” Admitting the influence of 
women in politics, the Committee insists that irre- 
sponsible power is dangerous; that the only safe 
course of nations is to add open responsibility 
wherever there already exists unobserved power ; 
and that responsibility not only develops capacity, 
but also a true conservation of all that is good. 
This argument concludes as follows: 

To-day, therefore, the home invites the more serious consider- 
ation and faithful service of the father, the State demands the 
watchfulness and inexorable purity of the mother, and can no 
longer live without it. When these two join forces, and hand in 
hand consecrate themselves to the commonwealth as to the fam- 
ily, the ideal republic of our fathers, that which they dimly saw 
in the misty future, and which they were inspired to establish in 
faith, will become a reality on earth. 

Under the third point, that “the plain and ordi- 
nary principles of justice require ¢hat woman should 
be enfranchised,” the Committee calls attention to 
the interest which women have, in common with 
men, in the enactment and administration of law. 
Women are tax-payers, thousands of them have no 
husbands to represent them, and more and more of 
them, who from choice or necessity are self-support- 
ing, are entering the trades and professions which 
have been hitherto monopolized by men. Under 
this head we have the following conclusion : 

It is to be considered that when they come to represent bus- 
iness and capital and political intelligence, their influence will 
not only be greater, but they will feel themselves under the 
greater necessity of using it. If this influence still remains an 
irresponsible one by the denial of the ballot, it becomes all the 
more dangerous. 

The Committee in considering the objection that 
man’s natural capacity and woman’s natural inca- 
pacity for government have been attested by six 
thousand years of masculine domination, ignores 
the historical argument in favor of women as rulers, 
and admits that at first, and for a long time, it was 
the strong hand which had to rule, but adds that 
when might ceases to make right the weaker hope 
to be invited to bear rule with the stronger, and 
makes the criticism and the prophecy which 
follow : 

The possession of supreme political power by man in all past 
ages has fostered in him pride and love of dominion, which he 
has exercised to his own moral harm; and has encouraged feeble- 
ness and dependence in woman, which have made her the more 
easy subject of nian’s will; never till these two bear equal rule 
in the family and the State, and accept equal responsibility, may 
each sex hope to arrive at perfect individual and social 
development. ' 

The utmost faith is expressed by the Committee 
in woman’s nature as wife and mother being ingrain 
and “ God-given.” It would be a poor thing if it 
could be destroyed so easily as many of the oppo- 





nents of the reform seem to imagine. Nor does the 





Committee look for a woman party and aman party ; 

on the contrary, we are told that “men and women 

are more drawn to one another than men to men or 

women to women.” In answer to the cavil that vot- 
ing means tighting, we are reminded that all the 
men did not go to the war, and that women in the 
Christian, the Sanitary, and the Freedmen’s Com- 
missions did as glorious a part in alleviating the 
horrors of battle as our soldiers did in winning the 
final victory. Moreover, the heaviest burdens of 
war fall on women, and therefore, they should have 
a voice in deciding whether or not there should be 
an appeal to arms. In regard to the fear that wo- 
men would neglect their home duties for civil of. 
fices, it is affirmed that women citizens may be as 
safely trusted to determine the relative importance 
of their public and private duties as men citizens: 
that comparatively few women would hold office, 
and that there is no reason why the State should 
lose the services of some capable women because 
other women (even the most of women) are not 
competent to serve it. In conclusion the Commit- 
tee contends that they have established their case 
when they have shown that women are entitled to 
suffrage upon the recognized and theoretical prin- 
ciples of our Government, and they therefore recom- 
mend to the General Assembly ef the State of Con- 
necticut the passage of the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the following be proposed as an Amendment to 
the Constitution of this State, which when adopted and approved 
in the manner provided by the Constitution, shall to all intents 
and purposes become a part thereof, viz.: 

Every white citizen of the United States, without distinction 
of sex, who shall have attained the age of twenty-one years, who 
shall have resided in this State for a term of one year next pre- 
ceding, and in the town in which such citizen may apply to be 
admitted to the privileges of an elector at least six months next 
preceding the time of such applicstion, and shall be able to read 
any article of the Constitution, or any section of the statutes 
of this State, and shall sustain a good moral character, shall, on 
taking such oath as may be prescribed by law, become an 
elector. 

The proposed amendment was laid on the table 
in the Legislature, but the significant fact remains 
that such a report was presented on this subject 
from such a source, 





A Mysterious DIsAPPEARANCE.— What has be- 
come of the Weekly Register? A few months since 
we were astonished to find a new Roman Catholic 
paper under this name, published in Brooklyn, N.Y., 
expressing with the greatest boldness and vigor 
ideas which were liberal enough for Father Hya- 
cinthe. It opposed the declaration of Papal Infalli- 
bility “not merely as a matter of opportuneness, but 
as a matter of fact and of truth.” It denounced the 
taking up of collections for the Pope in American 
Churches, avowing that American Catholics had no 
interest whatever in the Pope’s temporal power. 
“We feel ourselves no more obliged to maintain 
monarchy in Rome,”—such was its editorial lan- 
guage—“than to maintain the despotism of the 
Czar in Poland.” 

Immediately after the appearance of this last arti- 
cle, we missed the Register from our weekly exchan- 
ges. Six weeks have passed, and it does not appear. 
Nor has it appeared at all, we learn, since that on- 
slaught upon the benignant beggar of the Vatican. 
What isthe meaning of this sudden death of so 
vigorous a member of society? Was it suicide, 
starvation, or murder? Where are our police detec- 
tives, our Coroner’s juries ? 

A ray of light breaks upon us! There comes to 
us this story, so well authenticated that we see no 
room for doubt: The official representative of the 
absent Bishop summoned one of the conductors of 
the Register, and gave him an emphatic admonition 
that its tone must be changed. The managers of 
the paper were so unreasonable as to insist on ex- 
pressing in it their own sentiments, or none at all. 
The latter alternative was indicated by the repre- 
sentative of the “powers that be,”-and the paper 
was immediately stopped. 

The suggestiveness of the whole transaction is so 
great, that we do not feel it necessary to add any- 
thing by way of comment. 





Camp-MzEt1nes.—The Methodist of this city con- 
tains a list of between forty and fifty Camp-Meet- 
ings to be held in various parts of the country. This 
is, we presume, but a small part of the whole num- 
ber which will take place in August and September. 
So far are such meetings from losing favor as society 
becomes more refined, that they seem likely to assume 
more prominence than ever. And with good reason. 
They have proved their usefulness, The evils some- 
times complained of are not inherent, and with good 
arrangements are easily avoided, Thousands are af- 
fected by the continuous influences of a Camp-Meet- 
ing who would never be reached by ordinary preach- 
ing. 

Tt is good, once in a while, to get away from com- 
mon life and ordinary society, its business, cares, 
and conventional ways; to found a new community 
in the groves, and for one or two weeks, to bathe 
one’s whole life in high moral feeling ! 

He must be insensible to romance, to beauty, and 
to moral influence, who can go in the evening to a 
well appointed Camp. Meeting, where the trees are 
hung with lamps, and the outside darkness gives a 
strange solemnity to the scene; and hear a hymn 





raised by two or three thousand voices, rolling 
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through the forest arches, and not be profoundly im- 
pressed! For our part we give God-speed to Camp- 
Meetings—and envy our Methodist brethren that 
they have so nearly a monopoly of them. 

Whether the new style of Camp-Meetings, with 
permanent houses, and expensive arrangements, will 
thrive as well as the glorious old extemporized 
meetings in the wood, we do not know. We hope 
the best things. But we have our fears. If Wealth 
and Fashion get their foot on these grounds, we 
fear that they will become the second-rate spiritual 
Saratogas,—where men resort not for healing waters, 
put for frivolity and ostentation. 





THE SPIRIT OF FRANCE. 
ETTERS from Paris show that the war with 
Prussia was hailed with tumultuous delight 
by the Parisian populace. On the evening preced- 
ing the formal declaration of war, there was a vast 
spontaneous demonstration, such as only the capital 
of the most excitable people in the world could 
produce. A great multitude thronged the streets ; 
the words “ To Berlin! To Berlin !” were caught up 
as the burden to a popular air, and shouted in 
chorus by thousands; the crowd, gathering in the 
region of the Bastile, swept in swelling tide through 
the Boulevards to the Place Vendome, and on to 
the Tuileries, whose absent master had become the 
hero of the hour. The excitement lulled only to 
rise with greater intensity on the following evening, 
when the Government had taken the final decisive 
step. 

One seeks with curiosity for the feeling which 
inspired such wide-spread enthusiasm of the people. 
The ostensible causes of the war are ludicrously in- 
sufficient to account for it. A German prince had 
been nominated for the throne of Spain, but had 
been withdrawn ; Prussia had declined te guarantee 
that such a thing should never happen again; a 
French ambassador, thrusting himself intrusively 
onthe Prussian King, had been rebuffed. -In all 
this there was absolutely nothing that could inspire 
a nation with a great burst of warlike ardor. What 
more general cause was there then? Was the na- 
tional independence nienaced? Was French ter- 
ritory endangered? Nothing of the kind. The 
truth was simply this: the most vainglorious people 
in the world had seen for four years another nation 
becoming more prominent than their own. Prussia 
had won great victories, while France had rested in 
“ionoble” peace. The eyes of men had been di- 
verted from “the grand nation” to a growing em- 
pire in another quarter. It was a rankling sense of 
this, an irritated national vanity, which blazed out 
at the chance of war. It was this that made France 
an eager force in Napoleon’s hands for a war which 
he could never have undertaken without the nation’s 
voluntary backing. 

There was something sublime in the feeling which 

‘inspired France in 1792 against her enemies. With 
all the horrors of those days, there were great and 
heroic ideas at work through the whole people. 
They brought strength out of weakness, victory out 
of defeat, under the impulse of a passion for liberty. 
Raised almost in a moment from serfdom to the full 
rights of equal citizenship ; threatened with the loss 
of all they had gained, by armies of foreign invaders, 
it was no wonder that cruelty and excess blemished 
their great achievements, The bitterness against 
their despotic neighbors which was engendered in 
those struggles for life, might well extenuate the 
heartiness with which they sustained the first 
Napoleon when he in turn was the aggressor. 
It has seemed unjust, therefore, to severely blame 
the French asa nation for the ardor bordering on 
madness with which they threw themselves into 
the struggles of that generation. 

True, they had been the disturbers of Europe for 
centuries before. The marks of their destroying 
armies are left over all Central Europe, in shattered 
churches and famous battle-fields and legendary 
tales of invasion and rapine. Yet it might have 
been said, those were the days of the Kings—the 
People was not the wrong-doer, but the passive in- 
strument and sufferer. 

But what are we to think when the People by a 
voluntary act makes itself, as it were, heir te all the 
crimes of the past? Louis XIV. never undertook a 
more causeless war, one more openly waged for a 
selfish ambition, than the one France has now 
undertaken, Louis Napoleon has been made the 
scape-goat of every sin of the nation for twenty 
years, In this, its greatest sin, he is borne on by the 
united impulse of his empire. 

No stronger refutation was ever given to the idea 
that liberty alone can produce national virtue. 
Liberty allows men to act out their own natures. 
The French, half free, have in this instance acted out 
the nature of barbarians, Entire political freedom, 
Unassisted by a living Christianity, would not en- 
noble them, or save the world such wrongs as this. 
“The interests of commerce,” “ the mutual atnity of 
free nations,” “ the virtue of a democracy,” will never 
Save us from war. Only the subtle, strong influence 
of spiritual religion in the hearts of men will do 
that. 

It isa conviction that a guilty ambition is France’s 
motive for war, that makes the sentiment of America 


80 strongly against her, It is for this reason that | 


the news of her defeat is welcomed here, If the 
German armies shall drive their opponents to Paris, 
and write on French soil in letters of iron a lesson 
of humility, it will seem only a just retribution. 





Boru Srp—s WELCOoME.—We have received the 
following note : 
New York, Aug. 2d, 1870. 
Editor Christian Union : 

Will you please inform aJewish reader of your interesting 
paper, by what right or from what arguments the word ‘‘ Mes- 
siah” and tle application of the term ‘‘Son” to Jesus in the 2d 
Psalm is inferred, when the entire Psalm is a laudation of David 
and the term ‘‘son” denotes the children of Israel. Will you 
please answer through your columns whether you will receive 
any proof of these points, and-whether you will allow me to show 
Prof. Stowe that the Psalm can be rendered far more accurately 
in accordance with the Hebrew version than the translation 
which appeared in your last number. 

Respectfally yours, —— —— 

The question which our correspondent raises is 
one perfectly legitimate for discussion in our 
paper. The student of the Bible is under obli- 
gation, beyond most other men, to earnestly and 
scrupulously seek for the exact truth on whatever 
subject he is pursuing. Christianity has nothing 
to fear from facing the results of such search, 
whether in criticism, or natural science, or any other 
department. We are glad to have such subjects as 
the one above indicated freely discussed in our 
columns ; reserving the right to exclude whatever is 
deficient in intellectual weight, and to confine 
within reasonable limits the debate upon any single 
topic. 





CATTLE AND “ Bgasts.”—The whole population 
suffers for the abuses which are practiced on the 
dumb animals whose flesh constitutes so large a 
part of our food. And it is well that it is so, for 
some men are such selfish brutes that nothing but 
their own interest will keep them from inflicting 
unnecessary pain, Only God, who made them, 
knows the agonies suffered by cattle crowded to- 
gether at this season of the year in cars and yards, 
from thirst, heat, weariness, and want of air. Ata 
recent discussion of this subject by the American 
Institute Farmers’ Club, Mr. Curtis spoke in justly 
indignant terms of “the beasts that infest our cat- 
tle-markets,” and Miss Morgan, who had witnessed 
some ef :heir shocking atrocities at Communipaw, 
told of a call which, at the request of some kind- 
hearted friends, she had made upon Mr. James 
Fisk, Jr.: 

“ Well, I went; and, though it has fallen to my lot before now 
to face the wearers of royal robes, I confess I never saw any- 
thing comparable to Mr. Fisk as he sat in his high place, arrayed 
in velvet and fine linen, and flashing with diamonds. And yet 
this same magnate has control at the Weehawken Yards, and 
suffers cruelties to be perpetrated upon poor cattle, the thought 
of which makes the blood run cold.” 

Mr. J. B. Lyman followed with a corroboration 
of the outrages perpetrated at Communipaw on the 
animals that are dumb by the brutes that can speak. 
No decent man can read his account without indig- 
nation and shame: 

‘Hogs are brought by the thousand to the slaughter-pens, 
awaiting the knife. In their long confinement, some in each oar 
become lame and unable to walk. The rough men who have 
charge of the animals whip and pound these halting wretches 
till the blood runs from their ears and noses, Nearer dead than 
alive, they are pinched and tortured and kicked up as near as 
they can be forced to the slaughter-pens, and the knife ends their 


agonies and their squeals. These hogs are dressed with the rest, 
and eaten by our ignorant and unhappy citizens.” 


A most atrocious case, mentioned in a recent 
number of that Christian paper, Our Dumb Ani- 
mals, was the suffocation of a car-load of lambs at 
Windsor, Vermont. One hundred and twenty-one 
of these innocent creatures were packed into a box- 
car, on a” hot day, and jolted along the railroad 
toward Boston, till they died. If we must eat ani- 
mal food, surely we need not treat the animals with 
such fiendish barbarity. We trust that such in- 
stances as this are rare, but we know that the 
unnecessary sufferings inflicted on those fellow- 
creatures of ours that cannot expostulate with us, 
or tell us their pains, are terrible to contemplate, 
and heinous in the sight of the Creator. Let us 
cultivate a spirit of kindness to the brute creature 
wherever we can, and support every effort to bring 
the offenders against the all-embracing law of love 
to the scorn of the community and the punishment 
of the law. 4 





A Power Too LitrLe Usep.—Among the moral 
forces which act on men’s inner lives as steam and 
heat and electricity do upon matter, there is one 
great agent which we think might produce ten-fold 
the effects that are generally obtained from it, That 
agent is Praise. If there is one old saw which we 
heartily repudiate and detest it is that which runs 


** Praise to the face is open disgrace !” 


We never heard any such solemn saying about 
blame to the face! And a great many people act as 
though criticism and fault-finding were very proper 
and healthful appliances for human nature, while 
praise was only a sweet poison. They believe in the 
whip and spur, but not in the caress! * 

The idea that praise, when deserved, is injurious, 
supposes the one praised to be either the victim of 
conceit, ora fool. To persons of ordinary modesty 
and common sense, just praise is at once a cordial, 
cheering them with a flush of warmth, and a tonic, 





bracing them for further good work. To sensitive 
and diffident natures it is almost a vital necessity. 





We believe that there are two classes who suffer 
especially for want of praise: those so low that they 
are forgotten, and those so high that they are sup- 
posed not to need it. 

Many a minister sends his hearers home delighted 
and strengthened by his sermon, and then suffers 
from self-distrust and anxiety lest he has failed. A 
few words of appreciation would inspirit him won- 
derfully, but no one gives them, because no one im- 
agines that he can be ignorant of what all others 
know so well. At the other end of the scale is the 
drudge, the household servant for example, whose 
work is humble and out of sight. A man eats his 
nicely-cooked dinner at home, and forgets that hu- 
man effort and human feeling have anything to do 
with preparing it. Perhapsa good-natured word to 
his servant’ would give her a pleasant sense of suc- 
cess, that would make her day seem bright instead 
of dull, As for men who do not praise their wives, 
they are beyond preaching to, they are “ worse than 
infidels.” 





Tue SEPTEMBER CONFERENCE POSTPONED.—We 
have received a circular containing the following 
statement: that at a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Evangelical Alliance of the United 
States, held August 5, it was unanimously decided 
to postpone for the present year, at least, the Gene- 
ral Conference, which was to be held here in Sep- 
tember. The Committee state that immediately 
after the declaration of war, telegrams were received 
from Germany and France, urging a postponement 
of the Conference, on account of the inability of their 
delegates to attend. A telegraphic reply was sent 
to the Committee, stating that arrangements were 
too far gone to admit of postponement. Dispatches 
were then received from Holland, Switzerland, and 
England, giving the united judgment of the Alli- 
ances in those countries in favor of putting off the 
meeting. Bishop Mcllyaine and President Aikin 
sent a joint message from England of the same tenor. 
The Committee have accordingly yielded, though 
with extreme reluctance, to a necessity which was 
obviously imperative. They say in their circular: 


“ We recognize fully, as we should feel in our own case, with 
war raging in the midst of them, and with the imminent possi- 
bilities of other European countries being involved therein, that 
men holding positions of influence and usefulness, men of wis 
dom and power, whose counsel is required in social and public 
affairs, should not, at such a time, put the ocean between them 
and their families, their official duties and their country. The 
General Conference requires the presenee of these brethren, and 
without them it must lose its character and its object as an In- 
ternational Evangelical Council. To postpone the Conferenee 
until a more convenient season is, therefore, inevitable. 


While the deepest regret will be felt everywhere 
at an indefinite postponement of this great Christian 
gathering, we think there cannot be the slightest 
doubt of the propriety of the Committee’s action in 
the matter. 





— — 

“ ANOTHER AND A BETTER WORLD.”—A corres- 
pondent of the Religio-Philosophical Journal writing 
of “the wonderful spirit manifestations through the 
Sherman brothers,” makes the following statement 
“to still further advance these glorious truths: 

I have visited the brothers at their home in Newark, Ohio, 
and seen them tied and untied, and the rooms echo and re-echo 
with spirit voices. The elder brother has been tied and untied 
four times in five minutes, handcuffed, and the cuffs taken off al- 
most as soon as put on. Last spring, the character of these 
brothers as mediams created quite an excitement in the city of 
Newark, and as a starting point for investigation, a committee 
of gentlemen waited upon them at the American House, and 
there tied them with 127 feet of quarter inch cotton rope, spirits 
rapping while this was being done. ‘They came out untied in a 
minute and a half. 

Many more such facts could be stated, but it seems not neces- 
sary. Their good works and honest intentions will give evident 
good reasons for their glorious and well begun mission, as co- 
workers with the people of another and better world. 

Here, indeed, is the “religio-philosophical” to 
perfection! ‘The American House” is the sacred 
scene; “A committee of gentlemen” the earnest 
philosophers ; “127 feet of quarter inch cotton rope” 
the secular meats; binding the brothers, the terres- 
trial act; “spirits rapping while this was being 
done,” the cel estial acknowledgment ; and the fact 
that “they came out untied in a minute and a half,” 
the divine culmination! The conclusion is irresist- 
ible that, “their good works and honest intentions, 
will give evident good reasons for their glorious and 
well begun mission as co-workers with the people 
of another and a better world.” 





THE EUROPEAN WAR. 

RITING of a great conflict which is yet incom- 

plete, and whose issue may be announced to our 
readers before these lines can reach them, we can do 
little more than state the nature of the two-fold triumph 
won by the Prussians on Saturday last, without specu- 
lating upon results that may at any moment declare 
themselves. 

The situation and Saturday’s battles, with a map, are 
easily understood; without one, quite unintelligible. 
The French and German armies last week faced one 
another along that frontier—some 35 miles in length— 
to which operations are limited by the Rhine on the 
east and the neutral territory of Luxembourg on the 
west. Along this line the French were to have assumed 
the offensive, but their delay having allowed the ad- 
vantage to pass into the hands of the Prussians, the 
latter, on Saturday, fell upon either wing of the French 
army, and forced back the French line throughout its 
entire length, its left (or Western) wing seriously dam- 
aged ; its right, to all appearance, utterly smashed and 


severed from the main body, With an iteration which 


constitutes one of the strongest evidences of the grav- 
ity of their reverse, the French Emperor and Ministry 
hasten to assure Paris that the disaster is ‘‘not irrepar- 
able,” and that things ‘‘may yet be restored,” while, 

with almost hysterical eagerness, they appeal to all 
Frenchmen to exhibit their patriotic heroism by a levy 
in mass, and are at great pains to demonstrate that am- 
ple means exist for the defense of Paris, which— 
though more than 200 miles distant from the field of 
battle—is declared in a state of siege. It is not impos- 
sible—though in the absence of advices that may come 
now at any time, it can scarcely be considered likely— 
that, with what remains of their army, the French 
may draw up a new line of defense, and stand at bay 
against the triumphant Prussians. But it was by re- 
peating tremendous and almost unintermitted blows 
upon’a retreating though gallant foe, that, in the Seven 
Weeks’ War, that irresistible fighter, the Prussiqn 
Crown Prince, forced his way to that junction of the 

Prussian armies which drove back the Austrians updn 
Vienna over a longer route than now intervenes be- 
tween him and Paris. 

Conjectures as to the consequences of a progressive 
Prussian triumph are premature. Already the preser- 
vation of France from ruin is discussed in connection 
with the possible alliances that may yet come to her 
aid. Already are being considered the nature and ex- 
tent of the indemnities which Europe would allow 
Prussia to take. Yet a complete change in French 
counsels, and an outbreak of the gallant audacity that 
burns as much in the Frenchman of to-day as it did in 
his grandfather, may yet repair the shattered fortunes of 
the Empire. Should no such change take place, the 
Empire is at an end. Napoleon staked his throne upon 
the result of the contest, and the rumors of Parisian 
sentiment which reach us are ominous that he can re- 
enter the city only if he comes as a conqueror. 





FROM CALIFORNIA. 


San Franoisoo, July 13, 1870. 

J HE Fourth was dly observed in San Francisco, 

and elsewhere in this State. Whether times are 
dull or busy, hard or easy, San Francisco can celebrate 
handsomely whatever deserves celebration. A large 
element in our population likes nothing better, for a 
son of the Emerald Isle is never so much himself as 
when on a parade, unless when on aspree. We had 
1,200 of them in a single one of several Hibernian asso- 
ciations, in our last procession. 

The times with us are very dull. Money is not so 
hard to get as business is. Multitudes are lazily waiting 
for something toturnup. Real estate recedes in price, 
and must continue to do so for several months at least. 
Reports from Atlantic and interior cities indicate that 
we are not alone in our misery. Perhaps we feel the 
effects of the same causes from which they suffer. 
But a part of our trouble is peculiarly ourown. The 
trans-continental railway is working a revolution in 
business here. We had great expectations from it. 
Property ran up so fast in anticipation of its com- 
pletion, that speculation could scarcely get crazy 
enough to keep up with it. Outside lots, sufficient for 
two or three Londons, were surveyed and thrown upon 
the market, and in many cases were eagerly caught up. 
But the railway, instead of making a London here, 
yields us, for a time, a painful collapse. W. rents, 
interest, most articles of commerce and all articles of 
manufacture, were relatively higher here than else- 
where in the country, or, perhaps, the world. Our 
business was all adjusted to this state of things. Within 
a fortnight after the railroad was finished, our business- 
men began to find themselves underbid from Chicago 
and New York. Everything, from a child’s shoe to a 
steam-engine, could rdered by rail cheaper than it 
could be made here. Petty jobs of printing were car- 
ried off by our keen Chicago rivals trom streets where 
the rattle of our own steam-presses could be heard 
from daylight to dark. Meanwhile wages are slow to 
fall: how can men accept less for their work unless 
they can contrive to pay less for rest and food and rai- 
ment? And how can these be afforded for less while 
wages and interest are so high? We must come down 
in all departments of our business to the level of our 
neighbors, and the process, though in the end a health- 
ful one, is not pleasant just now. 

When this revolution is completed—as we may ho 
it will be in another year—this city will again atford a 
fine field for investment in real estate. For it is as true 
to-day as ever it has seemed to be, that nature has ap- 
pointed to this harbor of San Francisco one of the four 
or five great emporiums of the world’s commerce; and 
there must stand here a city corresponding. 

Religiously things are dull also. There is no special 
interest in any of our churches. Most of the religious 
enterprises which call for expenditures, drag for lack 
of means. The} Catholics, however, are able to build 
a new cath of great prospective magnificence ; 
and the Jews are just completing a new and elegant 
synagogue. The First Congregational Church is mak- 
ing an earnest effort to cover their new lot with a large 

ce, which they intend to make attractive and com- 
modious and complete in its appointments, with no 
waste for vain adornments. The Powell street M. E. 
Church—without change of location—is also proposing 
to build-anew. These movements, however, express 
the necessities under which these churches labor, rather 
than the abundance of their means ; and the hard ques- 
tion with them all seems how to accomplish what must 
be done. 

Dr. Holbrook, of Homer, N. Y., is spending a vaca- 
tion in this State. Dr. Clarke, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Board, has made us a brief visit on his way to and 
from the Sandwich Islands. California is about send- 
ing forth her first foreign missionary, in the person of 
Miss Julia Rappelye, a member of the First Congre- 
gational Church in Oakland, and for several years a 
most popular and useful teacher ina young ladies’ 
seminary there. She goes to Western Asia. Mr. 
Henry EK. Jewett, a graduate of Andover, has been or- 
dained as an Evangelist at Redwood, where he has been 

ching very acceptably. Rev. George Mooar, D.D., 
pastor of the First Congregational Church in Oakland, 
has been dismissed with reference to his accepting the 
position of Professor of Theology in the Pacific Theo- 
logical Seminary. He is to be every way the nght man 
in the right place. This seminary, originally planned 
on undenominational principles, but now sustained by 
the Co nalists, invites churches of every nameto 
make free use of its facilities. It is in its infancy, but 


promises a very useful future. 

The Regents of our State University are worki 

with a good deal of energy, and an almost lavish oy 

funds, to b out their air-castle into real existence. 

We watch effort with an interest not the less in- 

tense because we have fo They have 
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The Children. 


THE LITTLE GIRL WHO LIVED UP 
IN THE STEEPLE. 
BY 8. 0. H. 

NCE upon a time | was hurrying down Chestnut 
() street, just as dark night was coming on. It was 
blowing up colé, and | was trying to walk fast, but 
there was such a stream of people coming up street 
that I couldn't get on very well. Merchants, hurrying 
away from their locked-up stores, porters with great 
brown paper parcels, the lamp-lighter with his slender 
ladder, and whistling boys with baskets on their heads, 
all streaming west. 1 seemed to be the only one, in all 
that vast crowd, who was going eastward, towards the 
river and the quiet wharves—I and a little girl. She 
was going along in front of me, briskly enough, with a 
little Red-riding-hood, covering her shoulders and_head, 
and a small old-fashioned basket on her arm. 

She didn’t seem at all afraid at being out so late, but 
trotted along, darting under men’s elbows and running 
up into the doorways to get round, when she couldn’t 
get through the crowd. At Seventh street a car had 
stopped for an old woman to get in, a bent, old woman, 
with a great white cap and a black shawl, carrying a 
bundle of sticks rolled up in a newspaper. They were 
pulling down a house at the corner, and I saw that the 
poor old thing had been gathering these up from a pile 
of rubbish there. 

As she put her foot on the step of the car the horses 
started forward with a jerk, jingling their bells, and 
down went the old woman on the stones, and her sticks 
tlew in all directions. I jumped forward to see if she 
was hurt, and the driver of the car pulled up his horses, 
while the conductor leaned over to help her up the step. 
Just then 1 saw that my little girl had left the sidewalk 
and was picking up the sticks very fast. I was afraid 
she wanted to run off with them—some children are so 
bad, you know—but in another minute she held them 
up all together in her arms, saying in a pleasant voice 
to the old body who was still bungling up the steps of 
the car, 

‘ Here are your sticks, granny.” 

[he conductor put them into the car, the old woman 
and the sticks, and when I[ told him not to ask her for 
her fare he seemed to understand me, for he laughed 
aud jerked the bell again. 

My little girl was ranning along, just in front of me, 
as | came back to the sidewalk again. I thought she 
must be a kind little girl, at least, so I patted her on 
the shoulder, asking her if she would take hold of my 
hand, that we might go along together. The child 
looked up into my face a minute, and seeing that I 
looked friendly, I suppose, put her band in mine and 
said, 

** Did she yet hurt ?” 

“‘T hope not; I think she was only a little confused 
with the fall, and didn’t know where she was, exactly ; 
but I think she will be very glad to find the sticks be- 
side her when she gets home. 
going, aud what is your name ?” 

‘* Sally,” she said; ‘‘ I’m going home, too.” 

By this time we had come to Sixth street, and were 
crossing to the wide pavement in front of the old State 
House. 

“Well, Sally, I’m very glad to know you, but aren't 
you going way from home? I thought nobody lived 
down here among the offices and stores.” 

‘*Oh, L live im the steeple,” said Sally. 

“*In the steeple!” said I. For the broad lighted face 
of the clock up there was shining down upon us, and I 
could just see the dark old bell above. There didn’t 
seem to be room for anybody to live up there, much 
less a little girl. 

‘* Why, how can you live in the steeple, Sally?” I 
said, ‘‘there’s nothing up there, surely, but the great 
clock and the bell, and the winding stairs up to the top.” 

“© yes,” said the little girl, ‘‘ there’s plenty of room 
for mother and father and the baby and me. ‘There's 
three rooms.” And Sally looked quite important as 
though three rooms made a very large house, indeed. 

‘*But what do you. do when the clock strikes, or 
when the bell rings for fire ?” 

“Oh, I ain’t skeered,” she said, laughing, as though 
people had asked her that question before. 

** Well, Sally, I suppose I must believe you, though 
I never heard of such a strange thing; but why does 
your father live up there? Couldn’t he find three rooms 
anywhere else instead of taking his supper up there 
among the stars? What does he do up there ?” 

**Oh, he rings the bell,” she said, as though 1 was 
very stupid indeed not to know that. And so I was, 

or I had never thought of anything but that the bell 
rang itself. 

*“And will you let me come to see you sometimes, 
Sally,” I said; ‘‘I think I should like to live in a 
steeple myself ?” 

By this time we had reached the broad, weather- 
beaten steps to the old door, where John Hancock and 
Thomas Jefferson and Benjamin Franklin had gone in 
and out. 

‘*Yes, you can come, but you'll have to have a 
ticket.” 

**A ticket, Sally ?” said I. 

** Yes, nobody can come up into the steeple without 
a ticket that they get down stairs. But you don’t have 
to pay for it; just ask the man.” Ana Sally began to 
walk across to the great stairway that rose in the back 
part of the old Hall. I could see by the flickering gas- 
light in thte doorway that she had bright blue eyes, and 
that lier hair was smooth under her Red-riding-hood, 
though she wore only a thin cotton dress, and her 
hands were red with walking in the cold. She had 
been so ready to help the old woman with her sticks 
that I was sure she was a good litile daughter to her 








And where are you 


father, wherever he was, and had a kind heart under 
that red cloak. 

I called out, ‘‘Sally, what have you got in that bas- 
ket? You don’t mean to say that it’s tripe!” 

‘*Tripe!” said the laughing little voice, ‘‘ What's 
that ?” 

‘* You wouldn't know if I should tell you,” I answer- 
ed; ‘‘in England, poor people eat it; but here, though 
I have tasted it, and it tastes like dried flannel, 1 be- 
lieve we oftener give it to Tarry and to Dash. But 
what have you in that dear little basket?” for it was 
such a funny little basket I wanted to lift the lid. 

‘* Ham,” she answered, ‘‘ for father’s supper, and 
eggs.” Then she began to go up-stuirs again, saying 
*‘ good bye,” over her shoulder, as though she was in a 
monstrous hurry to have the ham and eggs frizzling in 
the pan. 

I stopped her just one minute to say, ‘‘ Sally, won't 
you take charge of these pennies for me? I really don’t 
know what to with them, they make such a rattling in 
my pocket among my keys; maybe you can do some- 
thing with them.” 

She held out ber hand shyly, and I dropped them in. 
Then I lifted my hat to her, and she nodded her head, 
and away she went up the dim stairs. The great clock 
chimed six, booming it out with a solemn clang that 
seemed to shake the stair-rail upon which I was lean- 
ing, and throb right through me. 

Of course the next time I passed the old State House, 
which happened to be the very next day, I was curious 
to see more of my little girl. Whether she was a real 
little girl, after all, or a fairy child who had picked up 
the old woman’s sticks at night-fall, and had disap- 
peared up the steeple-stairs, knowing I could not follow 
her there. 

But then, a fairy, I thought, would never have called 
herself Sally—she would be Melinda or Rosalba at least, 
and I should have seen, as she sped away, the shining 
of her silken gown or the diamond buckle on her shoe; 
some token would have told me I had talked with a 
fairy ! 

** Anyway, I will go up and see,” said I, ‘‘ and if 
there’s nothing in the steeple but cobwebs and _ bell- 
ropes, I shall only have to come down again for my 
pains.” So 1] stepped into the great room on the left of 
the hall, the square room floored with tiles, where 
those old grandfathers of ours met together, years ago, 
to defy King George and allhis men. “Tickets for 
the steeple to be procured from the janitor,” hung in 
a blue placard on the wall. But I seemed to be all 
alone in the old Hall. There was the stiff-backed chair 
in which John Hancock sat when he wrote his name 
in letters large enough to be read across the water! 
There was the long table of common painted wood 
where the old Declaration was unrolled while the grand- 
fathers signed their names, too! There was the silver 
chandelier with the tall wax candles swinging over- 
head. And the portrait of William Penn, in his broad- 
rimmed hat, with his Indians waiting tor him in the 
woods beyond. And the Marquis de La Fayette, with 
his soldier's cloak, and his brave Frenchmen landing 
from their ships behind him, looked down from the 
opposite wall. 

Just then a little man, fanning himself with a large 
palm leaf fan, rose up ,from one of the high-backed 
chairs that had hidden him till then, and when I asked 
him for a steeple ticket, he handed me one without any 
pay; may little girl was right so far. And I turned to 
climb the wide stair-case, up which she had gone the 
night before. Such monstrous windows with deep sills 
lighted it at every turn, you could have had a whole 
doll’s tea-party in those window seats, with plenty of 
room for the kitchen stove and the cook with her tur- 
ban on. 

Up and up till the stairs grew narrower and steeper, 
and I began to hear a thud, thud, as if some giant 
blacksmith were at work on his anvil up there. Pres- 
ently I came to a tall closet in the wall, where a thing 
like a monstrous warming-pan was swinging to and 
fro. Was it indeed the Giant Blunderbore who lived 
in the steeple, and did he send my poor little girl out at 
nights to coax unwary travelers into his den? And 
after he had killed and eaten me, would his bed be 
warmed with that warming-pan ? 

Still I went up, for it seemed as easy as to go down 
all those stairs again; and the nextroom I came to was 
full of wheels, great brass wheels large enough for a 
velocipede, and little ones all turning and creaking; 
and here the thud, thud, went on louder than ever. It 
was only the Giant Clock who lived up there, and the 
heavy thud was his tick, and the warming-pan was the 
great pendulum swinging down into the room below! 

I was quite comforted then, and well it was, for I 
came just here toa gate in the stair-way which was 
locked and barred. I knocked pretty loud to be heard 
above all the noise the clock was making, and who 
should open the gate but my little girl herself, with a 
clean check apron on! She knew me ina minute, and 
said, ‘‘ Walk in; you go up these steps to get to the top 
and see the view,” pointing toa long ladder/ in the 
wall. 

** But I came to see you, Sally, not the view from 
the top!” 

There were three doors behind her, openirig into the 
little entry where we stood, and I was very curious to 
see what was behind them. Sally blushed and looked 
pleased, and opened wide one of the doors; ‘‘ Mother,” 
she said, ‘ here’s last night’s genti: man/ the one that 
helped the old woman into the car!” 

‘* Walk in, sir,” said a sweet voice, ‘a 
a queer little room that looked like a gyown-up baby- 
house, . There were bright tins’shining on the wall, 
and in one corner stood an ironing talle, with a little 
pink dress spread out on it ready for sthoothing. Some 
bread was baking in the stove, I think, for the room 
was fragrant with its fresh and wholesome steam. 


in I went to 





There was a settee opposite the door, covered with a 





blanket shawl, and on it Sally’s mother was lying. She 
looked very pale and ill, and though she was knitting 
as fast as her fingers could fly, she did not move or rise 
up to receive me, but asked me to sit down in a rock- 
ing-chair near her. 

While she began to talk to me, Sally took up the 
iron she had laid down to open the door, and went to 
work on the pink dress as though she were quite a little 
woman already. 

‘*You have a brisk little housemaid here,” | said, 
not knowing what else to say to begin with. The poor 
woman replied, ‘‘ Yes ; 1 don’t know what we should do 
without Sally. Ever since I had my fall down-stairs 
she has done all the work.” 

** Did you hurt yourself so much ?” | asked. 

“Yes,” she said, ‘‘ last winter. I started to go down- 
stairs in a great hurry, one morning, and slipped frum 
the top step and fell the whole length of the great stair- 
case. I struck my back, and the doctors say the spine 
is hurt, and that I shall never walk again.” As she 
spoke some sharp pain filled her eyes with tears, and 
she drew the shawl up over her poor lame feet as 
though to hide them from sight. 

**You have a snug, bright room here,” I said, looking 
over to the gerdniums in the window, ‘‘ and somebody 
here loves flowers, I see.” 

‘* Yes,” she said, “it’s a good place for flowers, the 
sun shines in all day long, we are so high up and in the 
corner, where we get both morning and evening light.” 

All this while Sally was smoothing away, occasion- 
ally tapping a wet finger on the hot iron when she took 
it from the stove, as though she might have been her 
own grandmother. Presently there was a stir in the 
next room, through the half open door; some little 
noises and half grunts made me know there must bea 
warm, sleepy baby in there, and, sure enough, he soon 
broke out into a full roar of impatience at not being 
taken up on the instant. Sally went in, and ina few 
minutes came out again with a fat baby, all rosy with 
his nap, and showing his pretty new teeth as he stared 
at the stranger with wondering eyes. ‘‘He is sixteen 
months old,” said Sally, showing him off, while he 
tried to hide his face on her shoulder. Then she set- 
tled him on the floor and gave hima spoon to play 
with. 

In another minute she opened the stove-door and 
took out the bread, a plump, brown loaf, which she 
wrapped in a white cloth and set down on another 
table in the corner. I knew I really ought not to stay 
longer, for as the dress was beautifully ironed by this 
time, and hung up against the wall, Sally would be 
wanting to get dinner, and it was already past eleven 
o'clock. Still I thought I should like to hear the clock 
strike twelve while I was up there, so I said to Sally, 
‘Is there anything Ican doto help you? Am lin 
your way if I stay awhile ?” 

‘No, indeed!” she said, ‘‘if yop will stay and talk 
with mother while I go down-stairs, I shall be very 
giad ; I'll not be gone long.” 

Once more she took up the little basket and went out 
through another door. 1 suppose it was her own little 
room thai it led into, for the Red-riding-hood hung on a 
chair-back, and there was a little looking-glass just tall 
enough for her. 

While she was gone, Mrs. Welsh, for that was her 
mother’s name, told me a great deal about her dear lit- 
tle daughter, How, since the accident, ‘‘ she had stayed 
home from school so cheerfully ; though she was head 
of hef class at the time and powerful fond of her 
book, she never fretted once about it. She is always 
bright and happy, though she never seems to think of 
herself nor wants to do things like other girls. Now, 
she can cook her father’s dinner as well as I could, and 
takes such good care of baby!” 

Here baby crowed, and flapped his spoon as though 
he too would join in Sally’s praises. 

**And when I feel I haven't long to live,” the poor 
mother went on with a sigh, ‘I know she can be left 
and I needn’t worry about her.” 

I looked at the poor pale face and the wasted hands, 
and thought it might not be long before Sally was 
indeed “left” alone. 

Just then the deep bell of the clock boomed twelve. 
The sound shook the little room, and lingered and 
floated above our heads till it seemed like the tolling of 
a passing bell, and I could scarce keep back my tears. 

But the quick little step was already at the door, and 
out of the basket came potatoes, a rack of mutton, and 
a bunch of green parsley with a little white onion in 
it, like a bouquet. 

Then I knew I should be in the way among the pots 
and pans, so I said good bye all round, and promised to 
bring Sally a story book when I should come again. 

As I went down past the great clock, there was a 
man in his shirt sleeves dusting off some part of the 
machinery. Supposing it to be Mr. Welsh, I gave him 
a cordial greeting for his little daughter’s sake. And I 
thought as I went down still lower, lower, and into the 
noisy street again, that it is better to be a real little girl, 
with the loving hands that make all work light, and 
the happy heart that brings smiles and flowers up there 
in the grim old steeple, than to be everso much a 
fairy, with a magic wand that can turn cabbages into 

1 
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‘* Pennsyivania Dutox.”—The first settlers of Ches- 
ter and York counties, says a writer in the Hducational 
Monthly, were Scotch-Irish Presbyterians, and there 
still exist in that region many words and idioms taken 
from Scotland to Ireland and:from Ireland here. Many 
are ized as good Irish or Scotch. ‘‘ My feet are 
starved,” the best of them would say, if his feet were 
cold. A hanger-on in the ‘kitchen was called a ‘‘ regu- 
lar old cot,” and very likely was told, ‘‘ You'd better 
mosey,” of which word vamose is the probable parent. 
If at lunch-time too much was offered, the eater de- 
clined by ‘saying ‘“he wouldn’t choose such a parcel.” 
A ‘‘scutehing,” as flax is ‘‘seutched,” is: what a boy 
was likely to get for wading ‘‘ over shoe-mouth” in a 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE Axrmizs ComparepD.—The chief difference lies 
in this, that France brings an army into the field, 
Prussia only an armed people. France has her practi- 
cal military school in Algeria always open; Prussia 
has in recent times seen no wars except in two short 
but brilliant campaigns, in which her militia had rather 
an opportunity of displaying courage than leisure for 
acquiring experience, The French soldier belongs to 
a class, lives In the barrack for a long period of years ; 
and military duty in France does not fall equally upon 
rich and poor. France musters under her flag an army 
of veteraus inured to the hardships of actual campaign- 
ing. On the other hand, the Prussian army is recruited 
from all orders of society, and the amalgamation of 
high and low raises the standard of the whole service. 
The whole nation takes the field. The real strength of 
a Prussian force grows with the prolongation of the 
struggle. It would seem to follow from the organiza- 
tion of the two armies that the French would have the 
advantage at the outset and the Prussians at the end of 
the campaign. The favor shown by the French mili- 
tary authorities to their corps d’ elite has a tendency to 
drain the Line of its best men. Engaged in the Alge- 
rian campaigns in which war is principally a series of 
rapid marches or fierce skirmishes, the French haye 
invented the Zouave, and there is no prodigy of valor 
that may not be expected of him and from the Imperial 
Guard. But the contest which awaits them on the 
Rhine is uot a mere affair of surprise and incursion. It 
will be the shock of vast masses in the open field. 
Skirmishes can dv little more than show the way to 
such an engagement. The temper of the whole army 
will be on its trial, and the combined effort will be the 
more irresistible the less its parts have been strength 
ened at the expense of the whole. The tendency of 
the service against the Moors and Arabs is to exagge- 
rate the inrportance of feats of personal bravery, and 
to lead to the rapid promotion of ignorant men from 
the ranks. The war that can be learnt in Algeria is 
only war upon a small scale, and yet there are some of 
the Marshals of France that have gone through no 
other apprenticeship. Sinee Duppel and Sadowa 
we have learnt to respect theorists, and to do justice to 
“*that man in spectacles,” who from his cool cabinet 
in Berlin played out the campaign in Bohemia as a 
game on a chessboard, and laid his finger on the spot 
in which, at a given moment, he meant to checkmate 
Austria with a precision hardly to be attained in a 
whole life’s practice. To take the field has almost 
invariably been for France to carry off the victory. 
Not that Fortune hus not often decided against her ; 
but while success has invariably been the reward of her 
valor, her disasters have been owing to combinations 
of adverse circumstances against which no heroism 
could prevail.—London Times. 


A Papat “ Miractz.”’—Shortly after Easter an event 
occurred in Rome which had but few witnesses, and 
has since been cautiously and timidly whispered through 
the streets. As it, however, throws an interesting light 
on the state of things in the Eternal City, and on the 
views of the Pope regarding his own person and office, 
it deserves to be known in Germany. The scene is 
at Monte Mario, in the neighborhood of Villa Melini. 
Leaning heavily on the arm of an attendant the 
Pope climbed the steep ascent, the impersonation of 
corporeal weakness and decrepitude. Every road and 
path about Rome is constantly besieged by beggars. 
The blind, the halt, and the suiferers trom the terrible 
malaria solicit everywhere the charity of the passer-by. 

Among a troop of mendicants there was one lame of 
both feet, who seemed to haye a particular claim to 
the compassion of the benevolent. As his Holiness 
drew near, the withered countenance of the beggar 
brightened up; he raised his hands, and every feature 
seemed to say :‘* Master, have pity on me!” Pope Pius 
went up to him, and when we recollect his very decid- 
ed penchant for miracles, and his firm conviction that 
he himself is a wonderful instrument of Divine Provyi- 
dence, we can easily comprehend the sequel. Profound-. 
ly agitated, he raised his hand, and said to the infirm 
mendicant: ‘‘Arise, take up thy bed and walk!” Ik 
is hardly possible to form an idea of the effect produced 
on the poor sufferer by these words issuing trom the 
mouth of Infallibility. He looked a moment as if elec- 
trified, and then with sparkling eyes sprang up, and 
advanced two or three paces. ‘Ihe countenance of 
the Pope beamed with rapture, but ina few seconds 
the seemingly healed beggar fell heavily to the ground. 
Like a soldier pressing torward with desperate energy 
to the uttack of a fortress. the Pontiff cried a second 
time: ‘* Arise, and walk!” but when the patient sprang 
up again ouly to fall down anew, the hands of the Pope 
trembled, his voice became hoarse, and he repeated the 
command a third time stammering. Yet another con- 
vulsive effort, and the eyes of the half-savage and 
filthy Lazarus revealed horribly all his suffering and his 
disappointment, The face of the Pope became deadly 
pale, and he was borne, half fainting, to his carriage. 
In another moment the vehicle was rolling away at a 
furious pace, while the unfortunate mendicant lay 
writhing on the street and groaning ‘Madonna, Ma- 
donna!” This anecdote is highly characteristic ot Pius 
IX. His self-assumed omnipotence and his mania tor 
personal infallibility are in him not policy, but earnest 
conviction, though his undoubting faith in himself has, 
no doubt, been dexterously made subservient to the 
policy of others.—North German Correspondent. 


Huspanps’ Loyz.—If a woman has won a man’s 
love through deceit and fraud it is but just punishment 
on her that she should be obliged to resort to all the 
miserable claptrap and gotten-up allurements that her 
anxious brain can devise to enable her to retain it. 
But for an honest woman and wife to resortjto such a 
shift is pitiable. Indeed, it is contemptible: A tig for 
the love of any human being that must be fed with 
sugar-plums, petted, caressed, and amused to keep it 
alive! ... A spoiled man—and it is as easy to spoil 
a man as it is to breathe—is as much to be dreaded as 
a spring-starved bear. The ‘‘poor dear!” How very 
gentle and sweet and smilirg and soothing you must be 
to it! No matter how your head aches, or every 
nerve twinges with neuralgia, or how tired and stupid 
you in your womanity may feel, you must be an angel 
of light to it, with your wings spread every moment, or 
else it will go off to some den of darkness to have its 
tired body soothed and its exhausted brain revived. 
And of course you are to blame. You see it, you cry 
a good deal, pray a little, imagine yourself an unfaith- 
ful impatient wife, the chief sinner, the thief that 
ought to be on the cross. What would you not sacri- 
fice to regain the priceless blessing—‘*a husband's im- 
perishable love”—a man’s undying devotion! Ob! 
give the stuff one grand fling out of the window, and 
turn your eyes into daggers! There! don’t you feel 
better now? J do.—wWM. A. £. W. in Hearth and Home. 


Prive or Faira.—In these dark days, when we 
have to guard st the fatal darkness of two oppo- 
site Prides: the Pride of Faith, which imagines that 
the nature of Deity can be defined by its convictions; 
and the Pride of Science, which imagines that the 
Energy of Deity can be explained by its analysis. Of 
these the first, the Pride of Faith, is now, as it has 
been always, the most deadly, because the most com- 
placent and subtle,—because it invests every evil pas- 
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sion of our nature with the aspect of an angel of light, 
and enables the self-love, which might otherwise have 
been put to wholesome shame, and the cruel careless- 
ness of the ruin of our fellow-men, which might 
otherwise have been warmed into human love, or at 
least gnecked by human intelligence, to congeal them- 
selves into the mortal intellectual disease of imagining 
that myriads of the inhabitants of the world for four 
thousand years have been left to wander and perish, 
many of them everlastingly, in order that, in fullness 
of time divine truth might be preached sufficiently to 
ourselves: with this further ineffable mischief for 
direct result, that multitudes of kindly disposed, gentle 
and submissive persons, who might else by their true 
patience have allowed the hardness of the common 
crowd, and by their activity for good balanced its 
misdoing, are withdrawn from all such true service of 
man, that they may pass the best part of their lives in 
what they are told is the service of God; namely, de- 
siring what they cannot obtain, lamenting what they 
cannot avoid and reflecting on what they cannot under- 
stand.—Ruskin’s Lectures on Art. 


NickNAMEs.—I have no patience with the custom. 
Its bad enough when confined to giggling school-girls 
and the officers of young ladies’ literary societies ; but 
when it is adapted by professional women and even 
invades the sacred desk,—when we read of Miss Nettie 
Sterling and the Rev. Mrs. Maggie Van Cott, it is time 
to protest. What should we think of a like pitiful 
affectation among men? How would it strike us to 
see the announcement of a new work by Tommie 
Carlyle, or to read the synopsis of ‘‘ an able speech 
by Johnnie Bright,” or an adyertisement of ‘* The 
Life and Times of Georgie Washington?” I believe 
in Woman’s Rights, and one of the very firgt I would 
have them insist upon, is the right to exercise a little 
plain common sense, and to be called by the names 
that were given them when they were babies. I would 
not have Jane Smith metamorphosed into Jennie 
Smythe before marriage, nor into Mrs. Augustus Fitz- 
noodle afterwards. Her husband’s name may be 
Augustus, or Peter, or Timothy, but none of these are 
women’s names, and putting Mrs. before them does 
not lessen the absurdity of calling a woman by them. 
Name represents quality ; a proper name should stand 
for an individual, but what sort of individuality is re- 
presented by Mrs. Hezekiah Hopkins? Is it mascu- 
line, or feminine, or both?—or neither? Until a 
woman, whether married or unmarried, can have a 
name of her own, there is little reason to hope that 
she will have much else. 

MeEquitaB_e (Not Hirtrz) Marca. 
—In the Woman's Journal. 


A Mivp View.—'Lhere are some natures that never 
grow large enough to speak out and say that a bad act 
is a bad act, until they inquire into the politics or the 
nationality of the man who didit. And they are not 
really scarce, either. Cain is branded a murderer so 
heartily and unanimously in America, only because he 
was neither a Democrat nor a Republican. The Feejee 
Islander’s abuse of Cain ceased suddenly when the 
white man mentioned casually that Cain was a Feejee 
Islander. The next remark of the savage, after an 
awkward pause, was: 

“Well, what did A¥el come fooling around there 
for?”—Mark Twain. 


A Not ror Mr. Bzrau.—When some fellow or other 
deals severely with an ox or a jackass it goes hard with 
him; he is miserably punished. But let a couple of 
sporting sparrows snatch up a poor little beetle, tear off 
his feet, toss him in air, abuse him in most pitiful 
fashion, part his living body in the middle, and at last 
slowly eat him—then no man says a word, or, at most, 
some one says, ‘‘ Look, a pair of sparrows have caught 
a beetle.”—German Fly Leaf. 


The Hicuschold. 











MOTHERLY TALKS 
WITH YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS, 


BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 
WOMAN’S KINGDOM. 


SEE unrest, discontent, strife and sin—I see 

girls—children in years—from whose cheek the 
first blush of innocence, from whose soul the last vestige of 
youth, has vanished; women sold to frivolity; women 
wasting most precious gifts ; women whose ambition has no 
higher object than to mislead and triumph over men ; men 
growing hard, selfish and wicked—the slaves of their pas- 
sions—going down to death, with no hand to save—all for 
the lack of a true home. Then I remember that the home is 
the true kingdom of woman, where her rights can never be 
dethroned—that all pure love, all right thoughts, all reli- 
gion, all governments, if you would have them live, must 
have their roots beneath its altar. This conviction impels 
me to say to every woman who has a home, Let home stand 
first, before all other things! No matter how high your am- 
bition may transcend its duties—no matter how far your 
talents or your influence may reach beyond its doors—before 
everything else, build up a ¢rue home! Be notits slave! Be 
its minister! Let it not be enough that it is swept and gar- 
nished; that its silver glistens; that its food is delicious. 
Feed the love in it. Feed the truth in it. Feed thought 
and aspiration—feed all charity and gentleness in it. Then 
from its walls shall come forth the true woman—the true man 
—who, éogether, shall rule and bless the land.” 

Is this an overwrought picture? We think not. What 
honor can be greater than to found such a home? What 
dignity higher than to reign its undisputed, honored mis- 
tress? What is the ability to speak on a public platform to 
large, intelligent audiences, or the wisdom that may com- 
mand a seat on a judge’s bench, compared to that which can, 
ingure, and preside over a true home, with such skill that 
husband and children ‘“‘rise up and call her blessed?’ 
To be the guiding star—the ruling spirit—in such a position 
is higher honor than to rule an empire, ‘‘ Woman’srights/” 
Hus man any higher rights than these? 

To be sure, man often abuses his power, and brings sor- 
Tow. and, woe upon her who, trusting and loving him, should 
be'the honored mistress of his heart—an equal partner in 
all his possessions, his joys and his sorrows. But are there 
Ro instances on record where ‘‘ the woman Thou gavest 
me” has abused the power with which the marriage vow 
invested hey, destroying the peace, and making shipwreck of 
all that the husband holds most precious ? 

The laws do not as yet secure a wife such independence 
as will insure her against injustice and meanness from the 
hands of her husband; but what defense have they provided 
against the bitter sorrows that bad wives can bring down 
upon their husbands. Has any one ever sought out the full 
statistics, or clearly estimated the average? It is, no doubt, 
Well that this matter has been so widely agitated, as it all 
tends, it is to be hoped, to establish the rights of both 
man and woman ona firm foundation; but if, before this 
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“revolution” is settled, man should make a full statement of 
his wrongs—there are those who could bring forward just cause 
of complaint in large measure. Ah! if husbands and wives 
would always rememember that, with them as in other as- 
sociations, ‘‘ Union is strength”—that “ United they stand; 
divided they fall;” that together they should walk through 
life ; together share the joys ; together bear the burdens and 
the crosses—what a happy world this would be! If itis a 
united kingdom, the wife aceepts the rough ae well as the 
smooth of honsehold rule, as her part of the administration. 
If able to govern without a ‘kitchen cabinet,” a happy 
woman isshe! Butif not, she also takes the trials of the 
kitchen, the disagreeable details that must come on as part 
of her home life—the vexation of spirit caused by the inefii- 
ciency of the servants of the present time—and this is the 
dreariest part—a great arid increasing hindrance to the 
perfection that should be aimed at. Buta good wife will 
bow her head, and endure these intelicities till a remedy is 
found, remembering that this is but a small part of home. 
The purest, sweetest, holiest elements that constitute a 
home, if recognized and administered in the right spirit, will 
enable her to forget these trials in the joy and peace that is 
set before her, and to which all may surely attain if woman 
forgets not her high calling in a poor ambition. 

Meanwhile, the husband—the household king—accepts his 
part in the rule of this united kingdom. The dust and toil 
and strife, the battling with the great world outside, in 
whatever sphere his talents and duties call him, to provide 
necessities, luxuries, or honors, according as he is prospered, 
for the family who are sheltered in this true home. 

We think the joys and the sorrows, the crosses and the 
crowns, ,in married life are about evenly balanced, and 
nothing will right all wrongs, and bring order out of the con- 
fusion of these vexed questions, so surely as the shelter of a 
true home, ruled by the true wife and mother, 


RECEIPTS. 


Fruit Srains.—Now that berries and fruits of all 
kinds are in season the housekeeper will find it necessary to 
look carefully after the stains. They are easily removed if 
attended to at once, but if left to dry for a day or two it will 
be a more difficult work, Stretch the stained spot tightly 
over a deep bowl or pail and pour over it boiling hot water, 
letting it filter through till the stain disappears. ‘The water 
must be really oiling, not simply scalding. If the article 
has been thrown into suds before looking after the stains 
the hot water will not destroy them. In that case wet the 
stain, and while wet spread over the spot some chloride of 
lime, lay the piece on the grass or hang on the clothes line 
where the sun will strike through for a few minutes, and 
then wash and boil immediately. his is sure, but should 
be used with care and judgment or it will eat the cloth; but 
with proper oversight it is safe and reliable. Chloride of 
lime is largely used in bleaching linen, cotton, and silk in 
the different manufacture. In former times chlorine or oxy- 
geuated muriatic gas was used in bleaching, but its effect 
on the lungs of the workmen was very injurious. Since 
chloride of lime has been used instead of ch/orine it is con- 
sidered safe for those employed in factories, and harmless in 
its effects on the goods bleached. In pickling, paring, or 
preserving fruit, the hands get badly stained. Rub them in 
lemon juice; wet your nail brush in the juice and carefully 
brush your nails and hands; this will remove the stains 
effectually. A ‘‘ bleaching liquid,’ prepared from chloride 
of lime, is very effectual in removing all stains except those 
made by grease. Put four ounces of chloride of lime into a 
wide mouthed quart bottle, add a little water and stir well 
with a stick, then fill the bottle nearly full with water, 
and let it stand, corked, for two weeks, that the chloride 
may dissolve. During this time some gas will be disen- 
gaged, and to prevent explosion or driving out the cork it 
will be well twice a day to remove the cork for an instant 
only, and asthe gas has an extremely offensive smell it is 
important that care should be taken not to inhale it as it is 
injurious for the lungs; when diffused through the apartment 
in small quantity it is not hurtful. After standing two 
weeks the clear solution should be poured off and kept in a 
well corked bottle in a dark place, with paper wrapped 
around the bottle, as light and air injure its properties. 
This bleaching fluid should be kept in every family, but 
servants ought not be allowed to use it indiscreetly. If 
ink is spilled on clothes or carpet do not allow it to dry, but 
as speedily as possible get cotton-batting, and wetting it in 
sweet milk soak the spot and rub with the cotton. Wring 
the cotton out and soak again with milk, and if used when 
the ink is fresh it will soon remove it. This done, wash in 
warm soap suds and rinse in clear warm water. 


Potato Caxrs.—Grate one teactp of raw ham, mix 
it with a quart of finely mashed potato; beat and stir into 
this two eggs, add pepper, salt, (not too much) and a little 
mustard—a small teaspoonful is not too much if you like it 
highly seasoned; roll in balls and frya light brown. Sage 
and sweet marjoram can be added if their taste is agreeable. 


CHICKEN JELLY.—Cut up an old hen into quite small 
pieces; skin it, and pour over three pints of cold water ; boil 
until the bones slip out from the meat easily, then take out 
all the meat, throw back the bones to boil in the liquor 
longer, chop meat with the rind of one lemon, haying 
squeezed the juice into the boiling liquor; put the meat, 
well seasoned, into a jelly mould, and when the liquor is 
boiled down full one-half strain it upon the meat in the 
mould; next morning turn it out of the mould and cut in 
slices. Do not throw away the feet of poultry, but pour 
boiling water over them to take off the skin, and then put 
the feet into the liquor to boil. There is a great deal ot mu- 
cilage in their feet, and itis excellent both for the jelly and 
to enrich gravy for poultry. 

Juzitks.—In making jellf™ of apricots, quinces, 
peaches, apples or plums, péel, remove the stones or cores, 
cut in pieces, cover with water and boil gently till well 
cooked ; then strain the juice gently through a jelly bag and 
add a half pint of sugar toa pint of juice. (For berries a 
pound of sugar to a pint of juice); boil till it ropes from the 
spoon, or from fifteen to twenty minutes. In making rasp- 
berry jelly use one-third currants and two-thirds raspberries. 

Preacn Jztuy.—Cut peaches in half, peel them and 
take out the pits from the stones, make a clear syrup of a 
pound of white sugar to half a teacup of water. When made 
and boiling hot put in the peaches and part of the pits—too 
many pits give a bitter flavor—boil gently ten minutes, then 
take half of the peaches on to a platter and boil the other 
half ten minutes longer; mix with the liquor of the peaches 
the strained juice of three lemons or oranges and one ounce 
of isinglass or Cox’s Gelentien that has been first dissolved 
and strained; fill the moulds half full of jelly, let it stand 
till set, then add the rest of the peaches and fill the mould 
with jelly. One dozen peaches will make a good sized mould 
full. It is a very handsome table ornament, and very pal- 
atable, 





Agricultural. 








URING the two weeks erding September 34, 
fairs will be held as follows: 
INDIANA. ....Bloomingdale, Parke Co. 
se Bridgeton, « 
lowA.....---Clinton, Clinton Co 
KENTUCEY,--Clarke County 
“ Shelbyville, Shelby Co 
os Bowling-Green, Warren Co. 
MissovuRI.... Columbia, Boone Co 
OHi0......-.Blanchester, Clinton Co 


“ 


Aug. 24-26. 
Aug. 29—Sept. 3. 


“ 
Aug. 30—Sept, 3. 
Aug. 30—Sept. 2. 
Jamestown, Greene Co ss “ 
THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

The Report of the Statistical Division is dated July 
19th and includes condensed statements concerning the 
growing crops, both at home and abroad, together. with the 
usual meteorological tables and notes. 

The following named States promise a yield of wheat 
above an average; the figures showing the percentage of the 
estimated excess. Maine, (spring,) 3 per cent.; New Hamp- 
shire, 2; Virginia, (winter,) 1; North Carolina, 1; Georgia, 
10; Alabama, 8; Tennessee, 6; West Virginia, 3;. Ken- 
tucky, 3; Kansas, 2; Nebraska, 2; Oregon, 3; an average 
is indicated in South Carolina and Arkansas. The States 
whose wheat crop will probably fall below an average are as 
follows, the figures showing,the estimated diminution: Ver- 
mont, (spring,) 9 per cent.; Massachusetts, 3; New York, 
12; New Jersey, (winter,) 20; Pennsylvania, (winter,) 9; 
Delaware, 35; Maryland, 30; Mississippi, 2; Texas, 13; 
Missouri, 15; Illinois, (winter,) 5 and (spring,) 25; Indiana, 
winter,) 10; Ohio, (winter,) 9; Michigan, 15; Wisconsin, 
(winter,) 15 and (spring,) 26; Minnesota, 15; Iowa, 15; Cali- 
fornia, 5; Oregon, 4. 

It is thus seen that according to the estimates of the De- 
partment the great wheat-growing districts all show a 
reduction in condition, rendering it certain that the crop of 
the year will be materially less than that of 1869, the total 
decrease being calculated at 48,000,000 bushels. This does 
not agree with the generally accepted condition of the crop, 
but is probably more trustworthy than the statements of 
irresponsible correspondents, if not quite so recent. 

The increase in the acreage of corn is greater than the 
decrease in that of wheat. It may be placed at 5 per cent., 
or ,about 1,750,000 acres. There appears to be a very slight 
increase in New England; about 2 per cent, in the Middle 
States; a decrease in the cotton States, east of the Missis- 
sippi; an advance of 7 or 8 per cent. in Southern States 
west of the Mississippi, and a still larger increase in the 
heart of the West. It is estimated at 10 per cent. in Illinois, 
10 in Indiana, 5 in Ohio, 2in Michigan, 8 in Wisconsin, 20 
in Minnesota, 15 in Iowa, 25 in Nebraska, and 15 in Kansas. 
In almost every Western State except Nebraska this crop is 
above a4 average. 

The increased acreage of cotton, as indicated by the re- 
turns of county correspondents, averages 12 per cent., and 
aggregates nearly a million of acres. Neither the caterpil- 
lar nor boll-worm has appeared, and there are few drawbacks 
which a month or two of favorable weather cannot repair. 
With an average season the present acreage should give 
nearly three and a half millions of bales. 

Oats promise to yield a full average, of a quality gener- 
ally good. The deficitis chiefly in the West and South. 

Returns show an aggregate increage in the tobacco crop 
amounting to about 5 percent. A slight decrease is indi- 
eated in Ohio, Indiana, and Missouri, while the appearance 
of the crop is superior in Kentucky, Virginia, North Caro- 
liaa, and Georgia. 

A good apple crop is expected in all the Atlantic States, 
except Pennsylvania and Maryland. Peaches are somewhat 
less abundant, Delaware, Michigan, and Iliinois being re- 
ported below an average. Grapes generally promise remark- 
ably well. 

— Axrvaravo, California, is to have a beet-sugar fac- 
tory ona large scale. The building, which is large and 
commodious and will be fitted with complete and perfect 
machinery, is now building, and will be ready to go into 
operation about the first of September, or as soon as the 
beet crop comesin. It is the intention of the company to 
depend chiefly for their stock of beets upon the neighboring 
farmers, who will receive a fair price per ton for them, de- 
livered at the factory. The Scientific Press, of San Fran- 
cisco, says: 

‘The manufacture of sugar from beets ought to form one 
of our most available and profitable branches of industry. 
The waste products or pulp, after the saccharine matter has 
been extracted, afford excellent food for cattle and hogs, and 


will be found especially serviceable for use by the dairy 
establishments from which this city is supplied with milk.” 


— WHEAT AND FLovur were imported into Great 
Britain in larger quantities during five months of the pres- 
ent year than during the corresponding months of 1869. 
The increase amounts to 1,447,108 hundred-weight of wheat, 
and 432,087 barrels of flour, equivalent to nearly five mil- 
lions of bushels of wheat. The amount supplied by the 
United States was 5,264,745 hundred-weight of wheat, and 
920,934 barrels of flour, together equivalent to 14,432,194 
bushels of wheat, against 7,387,717 bushels for the like pe- 
riod of last year, {an increase of 7,044,477 bushels. This 
inerease is more than two'milhons greater than the total 
increase from all countries, showing a falling off elsewhere 
to that extent. 

— Tue Crops IN Germany, according to the report 
of the United States Consul at Frankfort, are not in a flat- 
tering condition. He says: 

“The season has now far enough advanced not only to 
indicate, but to sadly demonstrate, that the grain crop will 
not probably exceed one-third, and cannot equal one-half or 
its ave’ amount. There has been no rain in any of the 
German States for the last four or five months. The lands 
are Cd and patched. The crops are hardening, and will 
scarcely mature at all. The hay crop will be useless, and 
not worth ating: The prices of all kinds of breadstuffs are 
daily and almost hourly rising.” 

— Corron Recszirts in Great Britain for five months 
ending May 31, 1870, are 4,999,414 hundred-weight, of which 
the United States furnished 3,340,952 hundred-weight. For 
a similar period of 1869 they were 3,990,762 hundred-weight, 
of which 2,210,011 hundred-weight were from this country. 
The total increase is 1,008,652 hundred-weight; the increase 
from this country 1,130,941 hundred weight. This makes a 
decrease from other countries of 122,289 hundred-weight. 

— Sarr Marswes to the extent of 4,000 acres have 
been nearly reclaimed and drained in Hudson county, New 
Jersey. About 500 acres have been plowed and 200 acres 
‘are already under cultivation and give every promise of a 
good yield of various crops. The first breaking up of the 
land@ is difficult, but a short exposure to sun, rain, and frost 
changes the land to a rich soil, open to the highest [culti- 
vation, 


“ 


— Tuer Hay Crop in England will be a very smal] 
one, and the probability is that there will be a large demand 
for both hay and wheat from the United States. 








~ Scientific & Sanitary. 





[pee HUNGER-PINCH.—From one order in creation 

to another food is passed along; one of the strongest 

facts being that ¢reatures which are made to enjoy a certain 

amount of happiness, according to the capacity of their 

sphere, are also apparently made to contribute to the happi- 

ness of other creatures by surrendering their own lives. 

Nature is everywhere most prodigal in the beginnings of 
life, yet requires for the adjustment of all parts, that but a 

small proportion of what is begun should reach maturity. 

Seeds are multiplied enormously, each one with the myste- 

rious possibilities of life wrapped up in it, yet of the whole 

product but few are allowed to vegetate and produce néw 

plants. In the economies of nature they are required for 

food by higher orders of life which, without them, would be- 
come extinct. This is a type of what is illustrated through 

the whole system; only when we find that it applies to ani- 

mals a sentiment of sympathy makes a jar upon our feelings 

as though something must be out of order that is so ap- 
pointed. The eggs of various creatures and their young are 
multiplied béyond calculation, but only in the principal 
part to be eaten up, while successive orders of being pass 
the hunger-pinch along with a singular regularity. On the 
coast of Norway certain fish spawn and flourish, till a large 
crop of food is ready against the seasen for the cod to come 
and banquet. After these have fed themselves to fatness 
they depart for other regions to be in turn used in immense 
quantity for the food of man. If any tribe of creatures, 
like various insects, multiply beyond the average and be- 

come a scourge, it is because their natural enemies are defi- 
cient in numbers and have not eaten as many eggs or young 
as usual, The various exchanges of this kind, life given for 
life, as fast as they are discovered, lead us into a perfect 
maze of intricacy. A fly called the Cecidomyia deposits its 
eggs in the stamens of & Scroptularia, with a pvison which 
raises a gall on which the larva feeds; but meanwhile an- 
other insect, the Misocampus, deposits its eggs within the 
body of the larva, and while this is nourishing itself with 
the gall which is nourished at the expense of the plant, the 
young misocampus is nourishing itself on the living body 
of the other long-named insect, and is likely in u.. cad to 
come out ahead; fet with the certainty that some bid or 
toad is only awaiting its first travels abroad. Following 
the history of such bird or toad we should be likely to reach 
man at last. The fly concerns itself with that which is 
dead, being among the scavengers of creation. The spider 
is its superior and lies yn wait for it with a wonderful adroit- 
ness, and a persistence that cannot be baffled if but a few 
shreds of web have entangled its feet. The spider is the 
very emblem of remorseless skill and ferocity, and our sym- 
pathies bleed for the mental agony of the victim who is 
slowly rolled up in bonds till not a limb can quiver, then to 
awajt the convenience of his spidersnip till such time as he 
shall choose at leisure to run in 4 mandible and drain his 
life’s blood. But the fat spider’s turn isto come. A busy 
wasp, having no fear of web before his eyes, darts upon the 
spider. The struggle may bea long one, as each aims to 
grapple the throat of the other with weapons that are sharp. 
The wasp may have mistaken his customer, but propably 
not, and the spider must surrender, not to immediate death, 
but toa paralysis, and then an incarceration ina prison 
house of mud with other unfortunates; here is a living 
death from which there is no possible- escape, while the 
larva of the wasp eats one after another of the victims pro- 
vided by its faithful parent, and grows iu lustiness the 
while. 


Tue Basiica our oF Prums.—The learned men of 
Rome, like Father Secchi and others, are represented as 
being somewhat mortified that a stranger and a lawyer 
should have discovered, what has never been noticed before, 
that the main lines (centers) of the dome and the western 
front of the Basilica are not plumb, and therefore percepti- 
bly out of parallel. Michael Angelo built the dome, while 
Carlo Maderno built the front. Itis said that the fact is 
not denied by those most interested; and yet there would 
seem tobe room for doubt since even in much smaller 
buildings plumb lines at a little distance from one another 
are not parallel, and carpenters are obliged to make allow- 
ances in framing in order to bring the interior angles square. 
Yet if it is indeed true it 1s not the only thing in Rome out 
of plumb which its learned men have pot yet discovered. 


Nioxert Pratinc.—This has become, under new ap- 
plications of chemistry, an available means of coating 
metallic surfaces to preserve them from corrosion. It has 
been highly lauded, and yet we have known of cases where 
it has been tried without justifying the things that are said 
of it. In the presence of sea-air, at any rate, it is liable to 
degeneration, and it will not keep a bright surface without 
“elbow-grease,” and elbow-grease must before long remove 
it. Nevertheless it undoubtedly will serve the main purpose 
of protecting iron from destruction. The Scientyic American 
gives an interesting illustration which has come under its 
notice. Two bolts used to secure the valve seat in an air 
pump of an engine, in circumstances tending powerfully to 
oxidize iron, were tested the one with and the other v ith- 
out nickel-plating. In three months the latter was so eaten 
away as to lose almost all semblance of its former self, 
while the plated bolt preserved its shape intact and gaye no 
evidence of change except in a slight discoloration. 


Vetocity or Exzorrico Waves.—Professor Gould 
bas found that the velocity of the electric waves through 
the Atlantic cables is from 7,000 to 8,000 miles per second, 
and depends somewhat upon whether the circuit is formed 
by the two cables or by one cable and theearth. Telegraph 
wires upon poles in the air conduct the waves with a velocity 
a little more than double this; and it is remarked, as a curi- 
ous fact, that the rapidity of the transmission increases 
with the distance between the wire and the earth, or the 
height of the support. Wires buried in the earth likewise 
transmit slowly, like submarine cables. Wires upon poles 
but slightly elevated transmit signals with a velocity of 
12,000 miles per second, while these at a considerable height 
gixe a velocity of 16,000 or 20,000 miles. 


Mvuppy Warer.—Dr. Schloesing apnounces that 
muddy water may be instantly purified and made potable by 
the addition of one thousandth part of chloride of calcium, 
or bicarbonate of lime, or caustic lime. This isan imp rt- 
ant fact tobe known where muddy rivers supply the ouly 
drink, or where rain disturbs the wells and water courses. 
The sediment falls rapidly, and the pure water may be 





} poured off. 
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News of the Week. 


From Wednesday, Aug. 3, to Tuesday, Aug. 9. 
HOME. 

— The legislative incapacity of the last 
Congress is practically demonstrated by the 
ambiguous character of some sections of the 
Appropriation bills which promise to embarrass 
the Government to a considerable extert. .Ac- 
cording to the bills certain designated balances, 
brought forward from past years, cannot be used 
for current expenses, and as the Quartermasters’ 
and Commussaries’ bureaus of the War Depart- 
ment depended upon this source for their sup- 
plies no estimates were made, and it is quite 
possible that the army may find itself short of 
the necessaries of military life, and that much 
important work must be suspended. The At- 
torney General has been called upon for his 
opinion, and the result is an official communica- 
tion addressed to Secretary Belknap, in which 
Mr. Akerman confirms the opinions previously 
reached by the Secretary of War, to the effect 
that the sections of the Appropriation act relat- 
ing to current expenditures must greatly inter- 
fere with the efficient working of the War 
Department; and it is even thought possible 
that an extra session of Congress will have to 
Be called for this if for no other reason. 








— There is no doubt that our Navy is in- 
guificant when con:pared with those of Eng- 
land and France, and Secretary Robeson is de- 
termined to do all in his power to place it ina 
state of efficiency. Our ships answered our 
par pose well enough during the rebellion, when 
our opponents had no navy with which to meet 
us, Lut at present we should be comparatively 
helpless, so far as sea-going ships of war are 
concerned, if by any possibility we should be 
called upon to defend our coast against a for- 
eign power. Secretary Robeson’s estimates are 
rather extravagant, proposing, as they do, at 
least thirty first-class iron-clads, but his sugges- 
tion that the people will realize the force of his 
arguments only when it is too late, has enough 
of truth in it to make us wish that ouf navy 
contained at least a few plated ships which 
could meet the heaviest vessels of foreign na- 
vies with some chance of success. It is at all 
events consoling to reflect that none of our har- 
bors are deep enough to invite an incautious 
approach on the part of the great foreign iron 
clads, and it is more than likely that we could 
render a good account of the smaller ones by the 
time they were ready to attempt an entrance. 
The chief cause of congratulation, however, is 
that the Atlanti+ Ocean is so very broad, and 
that its position in relation to us and our bel- 
igerent neighbors is precisely what it is, 


—The State Department at Washington 
1s in receipt of dispatches from our ministers 
abroad, confirmatory of the details made public 
through the daily press. The members of the 
French and Prussian Legations are of course 
under great exeitement and anxiety, but are 
unable to furnish any details which are not al- 

eady known.—Aside from the war news, the 
chief item of gossip 1s found in letters received 
by the Pension Bureau in relation to alleged 
dishonest practices on the part of a Congress- 
man, Butler, of Tennessee.—An order has been 
issued from the War Department appointing 
the 58 cadets recegily graduated at the Military 
Academy to be second lieutenants, and respec- 
tively assigning them to regiments in’ place of 
those promoted or resigned.—General Auger 
has given the Omahas liberty to go on a hunt, 
they being much in want of skins for moccasins, 
and without money to buy shoes for the winter. 
They were very hungry for meat, having been 
almost without animal food for nearly a year. 
This abstinence is from motives of economy, 
as they have not and will not encroach on their 
small annuity to buy beef, but prefer to let go 
what they can spare to pay for building their 
houses and improving their lands. 


— Mr. Burt, the representative of the 
English stockholders of the Erie Railway, has 
made his report to his constituents at home. It 
was uot to be expected that any new develop- 
ments would be made thereby, but as a state- 
ment of the Erie question it is rather more con- 
densed and clear than any similar document 
which has fallen under our notice. In closing, 
he says: 

“Tam fully satisfied that a patient and earn- 
est prosecution of the proceedings in the Fed- 
eral Court, and the continued and united action 
of the English stockholders at each election, are 
the only means by which the present Managers 
can be ousted from the positions they have so 
unrighteously obtained, and through which they 
can be compelled to account for their maladmin- 
istration of the Company's affairs.” 

Mr. Burt adds a postscript relating to some of 
the later developments of the Erie management, 
and doubtless only omits through ignorance 
thereof any mention of the superb six-in-hand 
turn-out which, with its possessor, “Prince 
Erie,” is one of the sights on the drive at Long 
Branch this summer. The affairs of the Erie 
road are gradually becoming, if possible, more 
and more complicated, the last announcement 
being that a decree of the Massachusetts Su- 
preme Court has placed the Boston, Hartford 
and Erie Railroad in the hands of five receivers, 
who are to give bonds in $50,000 each within 
twenty days from date. An appeal from this 
decree has been made to the full bench, but it 
is not likely to be altered, as it has been pretty 
thoroughly considered, And it is hoped that the 
Massachusetts Courts will be equal to the occa- 
sion, and that the slippery and thus far trium- 
phant Erie Ring will have to stand trial before 
&@ comparatively incorruptible tribunal. 


— The North Carolina election on Thurs- 
day seems to have passed off quietly, but the 
details are as yet very meagre although they 
indicate conclusively that the State has been 
carried by the Democrats, insuring the election 
ofa Democratic Senator in the place of Mr. 
Abbott, whose term expires on the 4th of March 
next, and four or five members of the lower 
House. The latest reports indicate that the 
Legislature will be largely Conservative, the 
Senate haying 32 Democrats and 18 Republi- 
cans. When it is remembered that in 1868 
North Carolina gave Grant over 10,000 major- 
ity the reconstruction policy does not appear in 
so favorable a light as it otherwise would. The 
trials of the prisoners held by Col. Kirk, under 
Gov. Holden’s orders, for alleged ‘’ Kuklux”’ 
outrages, will soon commence, and we trust 
that they will be conducted with the strictest 
impartiality. 

— Every one who witnessed the scene in 
New York bay on Monday agrees in pronounc- 
ing it the most beautiful of its kind that Amer- 
ican waters have ever known. The usual an- 
nual regattas attract only yachtsmen and their 
friends, but the presence of the Cambria on this 
occasion, the first English yacht that has tried 
to win back the Queen's Cup, gave an interna- 
tional interest to the affair which called out 
every craft whose powers of locomotion under 
canvas or steam promised to give her passen- 
gers a chance to see ever so small a part of the 
race. Eighteen schooner yachts, including 
the Cambria and the crack vessels of the New 
York and Atlantic Clubs, were entered for the 
race, and nearly all of them went over the 
course with a brisk and ever freshening wind, and 
with so much of New York as could take a holi- 
day to look at them. The Magic won the race 
handsomely, the Dauntless coming in second, 
the Idler third, the America fourth, and the 
Cambria eleventh, A result more satisfactory 
to Americans could hardly have been arranged. 
We retain the Queen’s Cup as the evidence of 
our victory in 1851; we have proved our ad- 
vance in the science of ship-building since that 
time; the Cambria is fairly and honorably beaten 
on her own best point of sailing, and the gal- 
lant old America carries her years and her can- 
vas so bravely that she is only beaten by three 
out of a fleet of the best and newest yachts that 
American ship-yards can turn out. As if to add 
to the intérest of the day the Sappho, which 
left Daunt’s Rock, Ireland, shortly after the 
Cambria and Dauntless, arrived after a rather 
tedious passage in time to see her old antagonist 
of the English Channel doing her best in New 
York bay. The New York and Atlantic Yacht 
Clubs will start immediately on their summer 
cruise, the latter meeting at once at Glencove, 
and taking Long Island Sound and the waters 
adjacent as their cruising ground. 

—John Real was hung on Friday in ac- 
cordance with his sentence, and had it not 
been that a numerous force of policemen was on 
duty in and around the place of his execution, 
it is more than probable that an attempt at res- 
cue, or at least a riot, would have occurred. As 
it was, a vast crowd of the worst ruffians of the 
city filled Centre street, and exclamations of 
sympathy with the criminal, and of denuncia- 
tion against Gov. Hoffman for his refusal to 
commute the sentence were heard on every 
side. Sunday, however, afforded the grand 
opportunity for a demonstration of the fact that 
the criminal classes are strong enough in New 
York to defy public opinion. Not only was 
Real’s funeral attended by a vast miscellaneous 
crowd, but by a score of societies, political and 
otherwise, and the Tenth regiment of New York 
State militia marched at the head of the proces- 
sion. Truly this isa free country! More truly 
and with a deeper meaning may it be said that 
in no other land, civilized or uncivilized, is 
such a scene possible. It is fair to say that the 
crowd at the funeral owed much of its size and 
all that it had of apparent respectability to the 
political associations which turned out in an- 
swer tothe assertion that Real was sacrificed 
to save the credit of Tammany Hall. This 
assertion is, of course, mere political sensation- 
alism, but its effect indicates the standard of 
party morality in this city. The only comment 
that we care to make on this humiliating spec- 
tacle is to call attention tothe deplorable re- 
sults of permitting justice, slow enough in any 
case, to be so hampered by its officers, that 
such a painful delay in the execution of a capi- 
tal sentence is possible. Safeguards against 
hasty judicial action are right and necessary, 
but the public is to blame for placing judges on 
the bench who are capable of prostituting such 
safeguards to political ends. The prompt execu- 
tion of John Real for the crime which was 
proven against him would have been a telling 
example to the crimital classes of this city, and 
we do not believe that a few months less of 
reflection upon his sins would, under the cir- 
cumstances, have made any difference with his 
state in the next world. 


—Every great city has occasional epidem- 
ics of crime, but it seems to us that New York 
is remarkable for the frequency with which 
these periods recur. It is cerminly not more 
than a few months since the papers were full of 
reported deeds of violence, and Judge Barnard 
made some friends among the good, and many 
enemies among the bad, by sentencing some 
political roughs who had given vent to the 
exuberance of their spirits by sundry asasults, to 
long terms of imprisonment at Sing Sing. + Just 
now, whether in consequence of the hot weather 
or not, we cannot say, crimes of all grades, and 
especially brutal assaults ending sometimes in 
murder and almost always in wounds, are un- 





pleasantly frequent, The immunity with which 





these acts are committed 1s due not so much to 
the police as to our courts, whose sentences are 
so inadequate and so uncertain of execution 
that criminals are willing to take the chances 
of a light punishment. If detected crimes were 
quickly followed by just sentences, and swift 
punishments, we should hear far less frequent 
complaints of an inefficient police. 


— The Board of Commissioners of Pub- 
lic Docks have not pressed themselves upon the 
public notice since the appointment of George 
B. McClellan as Chief Engineer of their works. 
They are, however, by no means idle, and a few 
days since made an inspection of the works at 
Hell Gate, the present state of which en- 
courages the belief that the passage may be 
made safely navigable for the largest ships, 
and will ultimately shorten the trips to Havre 
and Liverpool by about 120 miles. The work 
is similar to that which was so successfully per- 
formed a few weeks since in San Francisco 
Harbor, but is far more tedious, the excava- 
tions having to be made in much harder rock. 
The design is to shatter the entire rock by an 
explosion and have the fragments fall back into 
the excavation, which is to be made large 
enough to receive them. ‘The work is at pres- 
ent confined to the rocks near the shore, and 
when they are disposed of, the submerged rocks 
and those in mig-chanuel will be drilled by an 
ingenious apparatus which has been provided 
for the purpose. This is known as a cupola 
steam-scow and works drills at a depth of 15 
feet under water. When the Hell Gate passage 
is cleared New York will begin to look earnestly 
at the possibilities of a ship canal uniting the 
East River and the Hudson by way of Harlem 
River and Spuyten Duyvil Creek. And by the 
time that all these improvements are fairly under 
way it is to be hoped that our commerce will 
have sufficiently revived to justify the expenses 


incurred. 
—_——~__—- 


FOREIGN. 

—Decisive news comes at last from the 
seat of war, and although it is telegraphically 
confused, enough is presumably trustworthy to 
show that the French have suffered a most dis- 
astrous defeat. Soon after ourlast week’s paper 
was printed the French advanced their entire 
line, capturing the little German town of Saar- 
brucken, giving the Chassepots and mitrailleuses 
a chance to prove their qualities, and crowding 
the French telegraph wires with rather laugha- 
ble accounts of the coolness of the Prinee Im- 
perial under fire. Such was the news up to 
Thursday, when the character of the dispatches 
changed and intimations of French reverses be- 
gan tobe received. A fight was reported at 
Wiessenbourg, resulting in the success of the 
Prussians, and as further particulars were re- 
ceived, the situation looked worse and worse 
for France until even Parisian telegrams an- 
nounced the full extent of the defeat; the army 
falling back and concentrating at Metz; 
MeMahon’s command badly cut up, and at one 
time nearly cut off from the rest of the army; 
the Prince sent. home by a special train, and 
the garrison of Paris strengthening the fortifi- 
cations and calling out the last reserves of the 
National Guard, while the Chamber of Deputies 
was summoned to meet at once, and the city 
declared in a state of siege. Marshal Bazaine 
is now in command at the front, and the latest 
rumors point to a great battle before Metz, the 
preliminary skirmishing of which is said to 
have already begun. 

—The deaths of soldiers which have re- 
cently taken place in Englandin consequence 
of the oppressive weight of ill contrived accou- 
trements, may force the Horse-guards to adopt 
some improvements in the regulation infantry 
equipment. An Inspector-General has proved 
by statistics on a large scale that diseases of the 
heart and of the great blood vessels, induced by 
undue and often unnecessary pressure and 
strain, are eleven times more frequent in the 
army than out of it, this too, counting dis- 
charged soldiers as civilians. That this last is 
an important consideration is proved by the 
statement of a surgeon who, during seven years 
practice, had five patients suffering from dis- 
ease of the great blood vessels, all of whom 
were discharged soldiers. It seems that much 
of the evil arises from so simple a matter as the 
position of a hook-and-eye on the collars of the 
regulation tunics. The evil effects of fastening 
these collars tightly is not unknown to officers, 
and the sensible ones among them have cut red 
tape to the extent of ordering changes in the 
make of the garment, or by allowing their men 
to wear their tunics unhooked. At arecent re 
view on a very hot day at Aldershot it was no- 
ticed that while in most of the regiments men 
constantly fell, overcome by the heat, the 
Queen’s Guards went through the ordeal with 
almost uabroken ranks. The simple explana- 
tion was found in the fact that their command- 
ing officer had, when it became evident that 
the day would be a very warm one, ordered his 
men to unhook the collars of their tunics, and 
take off their stocks.} We trust that before Eng- 
land is drawn into the existing war the new ac- 
coutrements, which are under contract, will be 
served out, and that the hooks-and-eyes on her 
soldiers’ tunics will be set nearer the edge there- 
of. 


—The accounts which come by mail from 
the East and by telegraph from the West, indi- 
cate avery general movement in favor of Aus- 
tralian Federation, the Colonial ministry now 
sitting in Victoria having taken the matter 
seriously in hand with fair prospects of success. 
We quote the opinion of an English contem- 
porary in saying that the British Provinces in 
North America, though egmnected by every 





commercial and neighborly tie, could never be 
brought to federation except in self-defense 
against the mother country. In like manner 
the Australian Provinces, although the attempt 
to provide for a union was made by Lord Grey 
twenty years ago, have nevcr until now serious- 
ly considered the qnestion of uniting. One 
great advantage to be gained from‘a federation 
between the Colonies of Victoria, New South 
Wales, and Queensland, is in the unification of 
their cusioms-laws, which, under the existing 
system, are complicated by three distinct sets 
of laws in force along the basin of one partly 
navigable stream which intersects all three of 
the Colonies named. As the products of these 
Colonies are quite different, free trade between 
them is of the greatest importance, and can be 
attained only by federation and mutual surren- 
der of local prejudices and pride. The location 
of the common capital is already a question 
among the Unionists, and bids fair to be one of 
the chief obstacles in the way of a satisfactory 
adjustment of diverse opinions. No opposition 
to these plans seems to exist in England, and a 
few weeks may see desired reform effected. 





FINANOIAL AND OOMMEROIAL. |}: 


NEW YORK, August 9, 1870. 
Wall Street is adapting itself to the condition of 
affairs abroad, and receives the announcement of the 
French reverses with comparative equanimity, the 
reaction of Amerivan Securities in the foreign markets 
tending to restore confidence and buoyancy. 


General Trade is quite up to that of the same 
season last year. The Domestic and Foreign Dry 
Goods busingss is showing signs of the usual Fall activ- 
ity, The amount of Foreign goods marketed for the 
first week of August, was, judging from the customs 
returns, about $6,00v,000, aud while the exports of gold 
are much larger than during the corresponding week of 
1860, the exports of Domestic Produce have fallen off. 

Gold has experienced one or two temporary flurries 
during the week, but closes with considerable steadi- 
ness. Since declaration of War, the Gold averages in 
the City Bank have fallen off $14,663,000. while in the 
Currency Deposits there is an apparent gain of $1,650,- 
000—the general average of Deposits being $13,013,000. 
The shipments of American Gold Coin, in the same 
three weeks amounted to $14,359,000. 

The Public Funds are decidedly firmer; the ad- 
vances being marked in the case of 5-20s of 1862. 

The Bank Statement is unfavolable for the 
week ending on Saturday, the loss in reserve being 
about $6,300,000, and that in Currency $2,500,000. Lia- 
bilities have decreased about $7,000,000. 

Quotations for the week ending August 9, 


High- 
est. 


- 11% 
1l4'¢ 
1124 
lll 
1114 
109% 
10974 
coos 107% 

1lly 
934 


Low- 
est, 
11834 
1134 
110°¢ 
110 
110} 
109 
109° ¢ 
107 
1105, 
925, 
88 


American Gold Coin.. 
U. 8. 6's Cou ’81...... 
U. S. §-20’s, Cou "62 

U. 8. 5-20’s, Cou "64... .0.. 000 cece sens 
U. S. 5-20’a, Cou "65 ......ecceee 

U 

U 


. 8. 5-20's, Cou "67.... cee ceereneess 
. 8. 5-20's, Cou "68 

U.S. 10-40 Cou... 

U. 8. currency 6s 

N. ¥. Cent. and Hudson consol 
N. Y. Cent. and Hudson scrip....... 
Harlem.. 000 cecccces cece 
Reading... coe 
Lake Shore 
Northwestern 
Northwestern pref.. 
Rock Island.. 4 
Milwaukee and St. Paul.. 
Milwaukee and 8t. Paul pf. 
N. J. Central ....... 
Pacific Mail 


3g 
9024 
8134 
833g 
114% 
593% 


9734 

9144 

By 

weeccesccesecsees + OS 
- 14 
597% 
76% 
10144 
nad 


NEW Yous, Ameen 9, 1870. 
Receipts of Produce during the week ending Aug. 
8, were as follows: 
Cotton, bales........+. Pork, bbls... 
Eggs, bbls . 2,745) Beet, pkgs. 


‘i 5,491 


Vata, bush... 
Beans, bush . 
Peas, bush...... 


2,064 
»-15, rs {meee bxs.ands.. 7 
Resin, bbis...... so 


.. 11,124; Wool, bales... 
Cornmeal, bbls. . 234 Starch, boxes... 
Cornmeal, bags 650) 

Butter—The market is weaker at date, owing to 
increased receipts, aa pe ices ruled higher than our 
quotations ouee the first half of the week. We 


State fi firkins, fair to extra, ® b 

do do common to fair # Db 
Western firkins. ordinary to prime, # b.. , 
State hailf-firkin tubs. good to fine, # eer x 
State Welsh tubs, good to one, A b.. 30 
Western Reserve, firkins, # --26 @28- 
Western, common brands, # Db. ..15 @17 


Cheese—The demand which. was aned. for export 
and j0cal trade early in the week has fallen off and 
some dealers have met with heavy pe. We quote ;° 

State Factories, extra to fine, A md * 

State Factories, fair to good # 

State —— ordinary. 4 5 

State Factories, skimm 

State farm Dairies # Bb 

Cotton—The market is steady, spinners being the 
chiet buyers. The first bale of the new crop arriv- 
ed. It was grown in Texas and sold at 35c. #@ DB. The 

e was low middling. 
Closing prices on Monday were as follows: 


— Mobile. a. Oo. Texas. 
oi 15 15% 1% 


@2 
(@32 
w33 


* ie 

Losses in transit are so heavy thet ship nents 
ae = ry light, and will continue so Auring the intense 
_ ur a are ys * loss We quote; 
ay tn vania 4 doz. 

Donen. # doz 
Canada, # doz.. . 
Pi 3 and Me. Busines s has ‘been limited. 
ping grades being chiefly 7 demand early in the 
but quoted lower at the close. In general, —. 
ings ve been more liberal, holders showing grea’ 

y torealize. We quote; 

estern 


seeereeeesees 


Grain—Red and Amber Wheat have been the favor 
ites of speculators, but a8 market was duil at the close 
of the week. We quote 





ecctes My 
—— is little in demand and lower, b business being 
way a in M Western at %@9%6c. Mixed Western 
ats bring 54@55c. # bush., afloat. 
yy te aera has been rather sparingly offer- 
Ve and rg variations in prices are small and irregular. 
e a: 





WHOLESALE DRY GOODS PRICES 
OURRENT—For the he week ending Aug. 9, 


Print 
Atlantic ..... 


Brown Sheetings 
& Shirtings. 


4—4 Appleton A.. 
4—4 Indian Head.. 
i—4 Cabot A. 


Sin. 


| B01 ° 
30 in. Atlantic N.. 
30 in. Bedford R., 
4—4 Atlantic L.. 
Indian Orchard 6. 
33 in. 4 BB, 


mournin 1] 
Lina'n seo ii é. 


son’s, mourn’ » tO@1035 
Spragues, ee - 1036 | 
urple | 


Brunswick ... 
Amoskeag D. 
. / 
“ 
Amosk’g A, AG: A.. 
| Hamilton .... sooed 
Stripes, , 


Peppereii — 

Naumk’g Satteen., 
Cambrics, 

Masonville, paper 

8. 8. Sons, 7 


Star No. 


| Union No. 20: 
} No. 50 


0. - 
Kennebec, 2-2 22h 
1 webel Drills, 
Mass G. a 12 


oanton Flaiiielng 
ass. R.. eorceee 12g 

Nanmkeag. eeeccccccoes 15 
Gemiben ecccee 18 
Ellerton 
Naumk 
Ellerton 
Chicopee N........ “1735 








ad HOOPES, Genens | Pregnes Ocnatiosion Merchant, 

94 Warren street. York. Send for Weekly 
Price Ouryeut Mackie Plate and Shipping Cards— 
furnished free. Returns made promptly. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





We are still I offering a limited quantity of the 
BURLINGTON, CEDAR RAPIDS AND MINNESOTA 
R. R. Company's First MORTGAGE SEVEN PEE 
CENT. Fifty-year Sinking Fund Bonds, at 90 and 
accrued interest (principal and interest payable 
in GOLD). These bonds are free of Government 
tax, coupon and registered, and are convertible, 
at the option ‘of the holder, into Stock of the 
Company at PAR. The present advanced condi- 
tion and large earnings of the road warrant us 
in unhesitatingly recommending these bonds 
to investors asin every respect an undoubted 
security, HENRY CLEWS & CO., 

No. 32 Wall St., New York. 
Sa 


To the Ladies. 

“My wife has a Florence Sewing-Machine 
which she has used for three years to her entire 
satisfaction and without a cent for repairs. 

‘‘ Henry R. Burrows. 

*‘ Brookville, Conn., Aug. 4, 1870,” 

—_—_—— 


Facts for the Ladies. 

Geo. H. Collins deposed: I have long re- 
garded the Wheeler & Wileon Machine as the 
most ingenious in plan and the most remarka- 
ble in its performance. The wide range of work 
to which it is adapted, the great rapidity of its 
movement, and its almost noiseless execution, 
are due to its peculiar construction. I am satis- 
fied that one of these machines will do eight or 
ten times as much 2s can be done by hand, and 
quite one-fifth more than any other two-thread 
machine willdo. With very trifling repairs, it 
will run ten years. No machine of equal merit 
has ever been under my observation. 

——_-—_——_ 


A Welcome Dish at the Table, and 
at the Couch of the Invalid. 


The countless ways in which the Sza Moss 
FARINE may be utilized in cookery, the im- 
mense number of dishes—some plain and sim- 
ple, others of the most delicate and delicious 
nature—to which it imparts not only all that is 
desirable in quality, but a wonderful increase of 
quantity, are among its strongest recommenda- 
tions. There is no kind of farinaceous prepara- 
tions, no kind of soup or gravy in which it may 
not be used to advantage; and the blanc mange, 
puddings, custards, creams, jellies, gruels, etc., 
made from it, are not only ‘unsurpassed, but, in 
our opinion, unequaled. Invalids whose stom- 
achs are so sensitive as to reject all ordinary 
preparations for thesick-room, tind no difficulty 
in retaining and digesting the light and nourish- 
ing food of which this article forms the basis. 

On the score of economy, the Sea Moss Fa- 
rine is certainly infinitely preferable to any of 
the starches, farinas, gelatines, etc., made from 
the cereals or froth maize. ‘A package of it, 
costing only twenty-five cents, will produce no 
less than sixteen $ uarts of blanc mange, jelly, 
custard, or Moss Farine cream. The quantity 
seerrs almost incredible, but the statement is 
made on good culinary’ authority, and its ac- 
curacy can easily be tested. 


——_.—_——— 


Interestin to Ladies. 

... “I have sewed more or less on six dif- 
ferent machines, and prefer the Grover & Baker 
to all the others put together, for if I had all 
the others I should still want a Grover & Baker, 
and having it I don’t want any other. My work 
is said to be superior to work done by efficient 
operators on the Singer and Wheeler & Wilson 
machines.”—Julia F, Brown, Orawfordsville, 








Aug. 13, 1870. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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STATIONERY, &e. 


PAPER & ENVELOPES, 


READY INITIALED, 


Any Letter, Stamped Plain or in Colors. 
Prices per Quire, with Envelopes 
to Match: 

Rustic Letters, in violet, 75c, (water-lined French 

aper. 
Rustic Letter, in lilac, 75c. 
aper 
Rustic Letter <= = (water- -lined French Paper). 
Anti ne ™ 
‘Old English” ee. ‘400. (ruled). 
Rustic Letter, 40c. 
New Style Rustic Letter, plain 50c. (on rose tinted 
paper and envelopes, perfumed, ruled). 
They will be sent by mail promptly postage paid 
at the above prices. 


GEO.B.ROYS, 


Bookseller & Stationer, 
823 Broadway, N. Y, 


The Christian Union. 


For Sale every Thursday. 


SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS 


Fourteen Numbers, “7 


fering in flexibility and fineness, ad- 


(water-lined French 





apted to every style of writing. 


Their Superiority «< 
nowledged by all Penmen. 





For sale by all first-class Stationers. 
<— Sample Card sent by mail 
hd CE MY TS 


upon receipt of Twenty-five cents. 


Send for Circulars. 





Address 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 00., 
138 & 140 Grand St., N. ¥.; 
133 & 135 State St., Chicago. 





Chromos, Sterescopes, Albums, 
AND 
PHOTOGRAPHIO MATERIALS, 
Imported and manufactured by 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
591 Broadway, N. Y., opposite Metropolitan Hotel. 














NEW Rene sary 


Henry Ward Beecher’s 


SERMON on WAR 
Is Published in 
PLYMOUTH PULPIT, 

No. 19. 
Single Numbers, 10 cts.; 


Yearly, $3.00. 
For sale by all Newsdealers, and by 


J. B. FORD & 00., 


No. 39 Park Row, N.Y. 


~ ECLECTIC CATALOGUE 


OF FINE 


Steel Engravings, 


Portraits, Historic Engravings, 
Battle Scenes, Ideal Pictures, &c. 


Over 200 Different Subjects. 


These Engravings have appeared in the EcLEctic 
MaGazINE during the past 25 years. The subjects 
have been selected with great care on both sides of 
the Atlantic. They are printed on different sized 
paper, either small size, 7 by 10, or quarto size, 10 
by 12. 


PRICE: 








PRICE: 

Small size, 10 cents; quarto size, 15 cents. A 
specimen of each size and catalogue sent on receipt 
of 25 cents; and, on receipt of $1, five of each size 
will be sent. 


Catalogues sent free to any address. 


E. R. PELTON, Publisher, 


108 Fulton St., New York. 
Foremost in the Rank of Music Books! 
RICHARDSON’S 
NEW METHODYD 


FOR THE 


PIANO-FORTE. 


Its great popularity still continues. 
Annual Sale, 25,000. 
Price, $3.75. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


e BIBLE GUIDE. 


This chart is entirely new—an unprecedented com- 
bination of knowl edge, and very taking. Price, 
$1.50. Agents wanted. 
J. BEARDSHAW, 
15 Laight St., New York. 


A VALUABLE GIFT.—9 
FITOH'S * Pac enmpencg! FAMILY P 
= all Diseases and their Remedies. 


Andreu Dr. 3, &, FITCH, 744 apie New York, 








8. 8. 
SICIAN, des 
y mail, 





STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


CHARLES SCRiBNER & CO. 


654 Broadway, New York. 


GUYOT’S 
GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


‘‘ Incomparably superior to anything published.” — 
AGASSIZ. 

Over 1,000,000 Copies Sold. 

Used exclusively in all the public schools of the fol- 
lowing cities : 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
Cincinnati, O., 
Springfield, Mass. 
And in hundreds of cities and towns throughout the 
United States. 

Adopted for exclusive use in the States of Florida, 
Arkansas, and Nebraska. Also used in many of the 
public schools in the 

CITY OF NEW YORK, 
and in thousands of public and private schools, aca 
demies, and colleges throughout the country. 


Portland, Me. 
Cleveland, O. 
Columbus, 0. 


Toledo, O. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


It is the true system. 

It is the most successful system. 

Tt is the only system which fully arouses the in- 
telligence of pupils and awakens interest and en 
thusiasm in the study. 

The series comprises the following bookg 
Introduction to the Study of Geo- 
graphy 
Elementary Geography (First Lesson 


$1.00 


Intermediate Geography (a Study of 
Form and Location) 
Common School Geography (Descrip- 
tive Physical and Political Geog.) ...... 2.25 
The above books will be sent for examination at 
one-half retail prices, AND FOR INTRODUCTION ON 
VERY LIBERAL TERMS. 


NOTE.—Future editions of Guyot’s Geographies will 
be issued with the following improvements, which will 
in no way interfere with the use of old editions in the 
same classes, as the text remains the same, with verbal 
corrections only excepted. In the Elementary, the 
Maps will be printed from new plates, with new color 
blocks—ocean waters blue. The intermediate will be 
increased in size, to admit the new maps, which have 
been engraved in the highest style of the art, and will 
be inserted in place of those now in use; the lettering 
on these maps is clear and distinct, and while all the 
physical characteristics are preserv the maps are 
perfect! ly legible, and are colored ina superior manner 
from entirely new color blocks. A Supplement of 16 
pages is added to this book, containing valuable matter 
on Mathematical Geog., Governments and Religions, 
and Map-Drawing. 


PROF. CUYOT’S WALL MAPS. 
Physical, Political, and Outline. 


On these mape, the” green color indicates low lands; 
the brown, table lands; and the white, high plateaus: 
while the position, direction, height and steepness of 
mountains, are all shown by the peculiarities of the 
mountain shades. 

The Political Divisions are shown by bright red lines: 
the names of all prominent features are distinc tly 
printed, but in so light type that they can be read ata 
short distance only; thus the map is.fitted for all the 
purposes of an outline map. Hence, these maps are, at 
the same time, really Physical, Political, and Outline; 
or, in other words, we have three mans in one. 


The publishers have issued five different series, viz. : 


The Large Series, consisting of nine large and 
splendid maps, mounted on rollers and varnished. 
Price, $71. 

The Intermediate Series, consisting of eight 
maps, prepared ang mounted in the same way, but 
smaller. Price, $38. 

The Common School Series, ten in number, 
somewhat smaller, but mounted similarly. Prioe, $25. 

The Primary Series, mounted on muslin, ina 
portfolio. Price, $18. 


The Classical Series, three in number, ele- 
gantly mounted. Price, $45. 


FELTER’S POPULAR SCHOOL ARITH- 
METICS. 


(Tllustrated) 
 epnneente 


First Lessons. 
Primary Arithmetic. 
Intellectual Arithmeti 
Intermediate Arithmetic. 
Grammar-School Arithmetic — 
Praction] Arithmetic........ccccccccccccccccscces. 
Althongh these books possess features which distin- 
guish them from the many Arithmetics now before the 
public, ney illustrate no untried theory, but are the 
result of along practical experience in the class-room. 
The unparalleled rapidity with which they are being 
introduced into our {best schools proves that they meet 
the wants that have been unsupplied, and possers mer- 
its which at once commend them to popular favor. 


PROF. COOLEY’S WORKS ON NATURAL 
sci ENCE. 


A Text-Book of Chemist: 
A Text-Book of N: ae r 
Prof. Cooley’s Natural csgty in has been reeeived 
with unanimous approval. remarkable for the 
concise, poin' and 3] manner in which 
the modern views are presented to the pupil. Cooley’s 
Chemistry, subsequently published, has the same peints 
of excellence in style. and is aig a rn liked, on ac- 
count of the brevity of the course. which becomes such 
from the exclusion of all extraneous matter usually 
found in Text-Books of the Science. 


These Books are valuable, and should be known and 
used in all of our Academies and High Schools. 


PROF. SANBORN TENNEY’S WORKS. 


Natural History of Animals for the Young 
Animal Zoolo, ogy 


PROF. HENRY nN. DAY’s WORKS. 


Introduction to the Study of English Literature. x * = 
Art of C ———.. 

Young Compoeer.. b65 0060. gainc wees enneeubnes's 
Na ack 06 00.00 8686060 00st ° 

Elements of Logic..... 

BONED To cone 0c 000005800050 cocce 


PROF. SHELDON’S WORKS ON OBJECT- 
TEACHING. 


Manual of Blementary Instruction 
Lessons on anaes. 

First Reading Boo! . 

Phonic Toadfag Charts 


GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 


Dalgleish’s Grammatical Analysis... 
Harper's Practical Composition 


PERCE’S MACNETIC CLOBES. 


These are the only Globes which illustrate Gravita- 
tion. They are handsom 5! mounted in ne L. le, 
covered with GUYOT’S HYBIOAL MAPS, in 
<9 respect adapted to the use of progressive teach- 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES and Mammoth Cir- 
culars of Testimonials forwarded free of e toany 
address. Most favorable terms offered to School Boards, 

or Teachers desirous of introducing the above Text- 
Books, Address 


OHARLES SORIBNER & 00., Publishers, 
654 Broadway, New York, 





A Valuable Home-Book for Women. 


TALKS TO MY PATIENTS. 


Hints on Getting Well and 
Keeping Weli. 


By Mrs. R. B. GLEAsSON, M.D. 


This highly important work is the best, most com- 
plete, and 


Practical Handbook for the Maid, 
Wife, and Mother 
Ever published. 


CONTENTS.—Growing Girls; Menstruation ; 
Amenorrhea—Exercise ; Menorrhagia—Treatment ; 
Dysmenorrhea; Prolapsus Uteri; Leucorrhea; 
Pregnancy ; Approaching Confinement ; Delivery ; 
After Delivery; After Confinement ; Bathing of 
Babies; Dress of Infants—Fashion; Nursing; 
Wenning ; Feeding of Infants ; Infantine Diseases; 
Diseases of Children; Children’s Dress; Confiden- 
tial to mothers; Intentional Abortion; Accidental 
Abortion ; Sterility; Nervous Derangements ; Sleep; 
Indigestion ; Constipation ; Menopause, or Change 
of Life. 


What the Press have said: 
From Harper's Magazine. 


‘“Mrs. Gleason is able to say something to wives 
and to mothers which no man could say. There 
can be no difference of opinion about the value of 
the practical suggestions she affords, which are 
characterized by sound philosophy and clear, good, 
sterling common sense. We wish the chapter, 
‘Confidential to Mothers,’ might be published as a 
tract and sent to every mother in the land.” 


From the Liberal Christian, New York City. 
‘After reading the whole of this book, we pro- 
nounee it the most admirable and excellent that we 
have ever seen of its class. It is written for wo- 
men. The style is pleasant and readable, and it is 
full of wise counsels and suggestions regarding the 
very things in which so many people most need 
assistance. Itisasafe book for young people to 
read, for anybody, indeed, and this can be said of 
very few books devoted to such subjects. There is 
not a sentence in it that can be perverted, or mis- 
used, so as to do any harm. We wish the book 

could be read in every household in our country. 


From Gody’s Lady’s Book.’ 

‘This book treats in a thorough yet delicate man- 
ner of all the troubles, cares, and diseases of woman. 
We do not hesitate to say it is the best book of its 
class we have yet seen.”’ 


From Mrs. Dr. SALEs, Elmira, N. Y. 


‘Tam glad Mrs. Gleason has written ‘ Talks to 
My Patients.’ It is a worthy offspring, and will go 
forth a blessed work where her voice can never be 
heard. I would rather have written that book than 
been queen of the greatest empire on this small 
globe of ours!” 


From E.izaseTH OAKES Situ, the well-known 


Authoress. 


“T would gladly see this work in the hands of 
every young mother in the land; it would serve to 
give her confidence in herself and in the divine 
provisions of Nature. She wonld be saved from 
that weak and senseless fear which embitters the 
life of the young wife and mother, and leads her to 
adopt courses destructive to her peace of mind and 
detrimental to her health.”’ 

We might add hundreds more. Complete ci~cular 
sent free on application, giving full table of con- 
tents and index. 


PRICE, by mail, $1 50. 


WOOD & HOLBROOK, Publishers,! 


13 & 15 Laight 8St., New York. 


P.S-—Note to the above: Any subscriber to the 
Christian Union shall have a sample copy our 
monthly publication the HERALD OF HEALTH 
free on application. Price $2.00 a year, or sent with 
the above book for $3.00. 





New and Attractive 


SCHOOL- BOOKS. 


Send for our complete catalogue of School-Books 
before deciding for the coming year. 


Among our text-books are the following : 


LOSSING’S HISTORIES. Complete series. 

SHAW’S ENGLISH LITERATURE. Complete 
series. 

STODDARD’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES, 

BULLIONS’S GRAMMARS, English, Latin, and 
Greek, and Classics. 

BULLIONS’S LATIN LEXICON. 

KEETEL’S ORAL FRENCH SERIES. 

MATTISON’S ASTRONOMIES. 

BURRITT’S GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS OF 
THE HEAVENS. 

HOOKER’S PHYSIOLOGIES. 

ALDEN’S SCIENCE OF GOVERNMENT. 

WAYLAND’S INTELLECTUAL PHILOSO- 
PHY. 


(New.) 


Etc., Etc. 
Send for full Catalogue. 


Any of our Text-Books sent to Teachers by mail, 
post-paid, for examination, on receipt of half price. 
Address 


SHELDON & CoO,, 


498 & 500 Broadway, New York. 
Sent Free. 
VICK’S 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


' HYACINTHS, TULIPS, LILIES, 
Other Hardy BULBS for Fall sensing, | 





[Reais ant wie meas | 


THE NEW 


CRADED, 


Uniform Lesson—Sunday-School Text-Books. 


MIMPRISS’S Lessons on the Life of Christ. Harmonized from’ the four Evangelists. 


IN THREE GRADES, with TEACHER'S MANUALS for each grade. 


Providing a Uniform Lesson for the 


whole School, but adapted to the various capacities of the different grades of scholars. 


The most CoMPLETE, THOROUGH and ATTRACTIVE Series of Lessons, containin 
FEATUREs, and calculated to meet the urgent demand for Improved Methods of 


tion. 
A Circular, with specimen 
the Lessons and Manuals, includ 


‘ing Bible Class Gr 


many important NEw 
unday-School Instruc- 


An Improved and Cheaper Edition of the Fourth or Bible Class Grade now ready. 
m pages and full description, sent free to any Address. 
é 


Or a complete set of 
Sent post paid on receipt of $1 


DODD & MEAD, Publishers, 


Successors to M. W. Dopp), 762 Broadway, N. bbl 





NEW AND IMPORTANT WORKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Religious Thought in England. From 
the Reformation to the End of the Last Century. 
A Contribution to the History of Theology. By 
Rev. JoHN Hunt, M.A., author of An Essay on 
Pantheism. Vol. 1, 8vo, cloth, $5. 


“A more complete and faithful picture of English 
theology we do not know. * Here we have 
clearness, vigor, and Originality of ‘style, and an 
abundance of new thought. * * * The views of 
a man who has nof only stadied his subject, but is a 
thorough master of it in every part.” — don Stan 
dard. 


Heroes of Hebrew History. By SAMUEL WIL- 
BERFORCE, D.D., Bishop of Winchester. Post 
8vo. Cloth, $2 50. 


‘The Bishop of Winchester is never more happy 
than in portraying a great eharacter as a who 
His rich treasury of language, hig devotional frame 
of mind, his far-secin 1 vision, and his large-hearted 
charity, are all pressed into a labor of love, and con- 
spire | to make this volume of no ordinary attrac- 
tion.”—John Bull, 


The Blunders of Vice and Folly, and their 
Self-acting Chastisements. By JOHN GEORGE 
HARGREAVES, author of The Possibilities of Cre- 
ation. Crown, 8vo, cloth, $2. 


‘‘Only now and then do we lay our hands ona 
work so thoroughly interesting. "—Literary World. 


Biblical Studies. By E. H. Piumrre, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $2. 


“They display so remarkable an ingenuity, a 
learning so wide and varied, an acumen so keen, 
and they are such real and valuable aids to an intel- 
ligent apprehension of almost innumerable passages 

Scripture, that it would have been nothing short 
of a cule amity had they not been rescued from the 
oblivion to which magazine literature, unless repub- 
lished, is doomed. —Nonconformist. 


The Great Poem of the Year. Rosert Bu 
CHANAN’S new poem, THE BOOK OF ORM: 
‘THE BOOK OF VISIONS SEEN BY ORM 
THE CELT.” By Rosert BUCHANAN, author 
of London Poems, &e. Crown 8vo, extra 
cloth, $2. 
‘Mr. Buchanan’s 
new form of life an 
marvellously fair.” —N 


The ‘reator and the Creation ; How Re- 
lated. By JoHN YounG, LL.D., author of The 
Christ of History. A new edition, thoroughly 
revised and altered. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2. 


Dean Alford’s Revision of the New Tes- 
tament. The New Testament of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, after the authorized 
version. Newly compared with the Original 
Greek, and revised by HENRY ALForp, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury. Three editions : 

Crown 8vo edition, extra cloth, red edges.... 

Foolscap 8vo edition, cloth, red edges 

18mo edition, flexible cloth....... qoesscc<cce 


enius has struck root intoa 
feeling—subtle, delicate, and 
‘ormist. 


$2 50 
2 00 


The above are for sale by all booksellers, or will be 
mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
PUBLISHERS, 
No. 416 Broome St., N. Y. 


- Books for Summer Reading. 


WHITE AS SNOW. By EpwarD GARRETT, 
author of Occupations of a Retired Life and 
Ruth Garrett. 12mo. Cloth, $1; paper, 75 cts. 

“There is a quiet warmth of heart about these 
stories that is very pleasant.”—Advance. 





SUMMER DRIFT-WOOD FOR THE 
WINTER FIRE. By Rose Porter 
12mo, $1. 

‘* While there is no sickly sentimentality, nothing 
strained or over-wrought in this book, its purity 
and sweetness of faongh, naturalness of expression 
and beauty of style will win for it the attention and 
interest of many readers. No purer, sweeter, bet- 
ter volume, in its way, can be carried to the moun- 
tains or the sea.”—Times. 

STEPPING HEAVENWARD. Mrs. E. 
PRENTI88, author of The Flower of the Family, 
&c. 12mo, $1 75. 

“ A capital book; it isso fresh, 80 spicy, so wo- 
manly, so thorough! 4 natural, that it seems impossi- 
ble that it can be a fiction. To trace the growth of 
a perfect woman. is a rare and precious privilege. 
Spring teld — 

JANET’S LOVE AND S SERVICE. By Mar- 
GARET M. ROBERTSON, author of Ohristie on 

12mo. Cloth, $1 75; 


‘* Janet's life presents an ane worthy of note 
and imitation. It is marked with many little inci- 
dents which try the faith and patience of one in her 
sphere of active service, and contains salutary les- 
sons of instruction for a numerous class of readers 
engaged in the ordinary avocations of life.”—Chris- 
tian Observer. 


Sent by mail prepaid on reoeipt of price. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & 00., 


770 Broadway, cor. 9th St. 


OUR NEW CHURCH MUSIC BOOK! 
THE PALM. 


By C. M. WYMAN. 

The unprecedented circulation and popglariy of the 
‘** Triumph,” coupled with a general desire for a new 
work of the same size. induces us to issue this see our 
second large book of —— 4 —— os at ee 

In undertaking this wo ed no labor or 
expense—attd entertaining the pelle? t at he who would 
lead others in sacred song should first fee) the spirit of 
sacred things himself, and that he who would show 
others how to teach, should himself be an experienced 
pract teacher, we have great So ge in an- 
nouncing as the gies of iy work, oe Ny 
of peg ng who is undou ri of Nev giana 

n the convention i of New En 


$150 single: $13.50 
- generally. ’ ROOT & CADY. C 


PHILIP PHILLIPS’ 
Sacred and Sunday-School Music Books, 


AND 
Smith’s Unrivalled American Organs, 
37 Union Square, New York. 
Over two millions of his works ain pet in the Churches, 
America. 


Sabbath-Schools, and bones <, 
“New Hallowed ‘Standard een, ing “Singing 
fo ining kevss.. 
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The New Sunday-School 
Music and Hymn Book. 


By T. E. PERKINS 
and Rev. 


A Real Book of Praise. 


“Sosgs of Salvation” is receiving a 
warm welcome everywhere. 2 it in your 
school and family. ‘Published by 

THEODORE E. PERKINS, 
76 E. 9th St., N. Y. 

Price $30 per hundred, beautifully bound 
in board covers. Send 25 cents, and you 
wi receive a copy for examination, post- 
pai 


Sunday-School Teachers 


Who wish the very best possible aid in preparing 
their Lessons, should procure 


THE EMPHATIO DIAGLOTT, 


An Interlineary, Word-for-Word, English Trans- 
lation of the Original Greek Text of the NEW TES- 
TAMENT, with very co sous Notes and References. 
Price $4; fine binding, & 


MAN IN emeusaie IN GEOLOGY, 


Or, the Biblical Account of Man’s Creation tested 
by Scientific Theories of his Origin and Antiquity. 
By Joseph P. Thompson, D.D., LL.D. Price $1. 


LIFE AT HOME, 


and its Members, including*Hnus- 
band, Wife, Father, Mother, Brother, Sister, Em- 
loyers and Employed By Rev. Wm. Aikman, D, 
D. 1 vol. $1.50. Full gilt, $2.00. 


v. ALFRED TAYLOR. 


Scans of 
Salvation. 





Or, the Famil 


ORATORY, SAORED AND SEOULAR, 


Or, The Extemporanceous Speaker. 


With a Chairman's Guide for conducting public 
meetings. By Rev. Wm. Pittinger. Price $1.50. 
Sent fizst post by 
§AMUEL R. WELLS, Publishers, 
389 Broadway, New York, 





JUST PUBLISHED! 


“Songs of Devotion” 


Public and Social Worship, 
By W. H. DOANE. 


288 Pages, about 650 Hymns and 250 Tunes, hand- 
somely printed on good paper, of convenient 
size, and bound in cloth. Price, 75 cents, 


“SONGS OF DEVOTION” 


Contgtns Hymns, new and old. It has been prepared 
by W. H. Doane, of Cincinnati, the well-known au- 
thor of ‘Silver Spray,” and of much of the most 
pular Sunday-School music now in use. Mr. Doane 
os had the counsel and co-operation of the leading 
men in church and association work, and itis be- 
lieved that 
“*“SONCS OF DEVOTION” 


will prove the most valu:ble Hymn and Tune Book 
for universal use ever published—the low price at 
which it is offered will bring it within reach of all. 

The first edition was nearly all sold at the ‘‘Inter- 
national Convention of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associaion,”’ held in June, at Indianapolis. This 
Convention unanimc usly recommended “Songs of 
Devotion” to all the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations in the country. The second edition is now 
in,press and will be ready August lst. 

A single copy mailed, post-paid, to any address on 
receipt of 75 cents. Don't fail to examiue it. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, New York, 
Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY. 


— 





TS NEW x +r ~~ at early 
you can have sone by. leaving 
your 0} Ay at RUYS’ BOOKST . Beadwey, 
first book-store below Fourteenth street. Books of 
all the publishers sent, to collect on delivery (in whe 
city). Books of different publishers sent together, 
prepaid, on receipt of their price. 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION for sale every Thursday. 
Back numberstupplied. Subscriptions received at this 


— GEO B. ROYS, Bookseller and Stationer, 
823 Broadway, N.Y 





AGES) WANTED 1 TO SELL THE 


“PENN LETTER BOOK,”’ 
For Copying Letters without Press or Water. 


This Great Time, Labor and Money- Soxing Invention 
is rapidly growing .-¥ favor ey ees aor ye A 
and none see it, but paaies fe mplicity an a Con- 
venience, as it is only pel. Lm the written le 
ler under the copying leaf an As Fvith ee ae. 

Price and upwards, thus bringi in- 
tage - feature = ——— within . > 


Mi a ebsiltel agent Ly only to show it properly, as asi 
MMENDS itself, and i. a oe ee = is équally 





6, terms, 
0., 702 Chestnut ‘at, Philad 


phia, Pa.. or 128 Olark St., Chicago, Il. we 


Book Agents Wanted for 
LADIES OF THE WHITE HOUSE. 


The Social History of the President's Mansion and 
its inmates, from Washington's adminis- 
tration down to the present time. 

Superbly illustrated on steel. To canvassers gen- 
erally and lady canvassers in particular, this book 
is confidently recommended by the publishers. For 

circulars and terms, address 
U. S. PUBLISHING CO., 


411 oo St, N. Y.; 177 West 4th St., Cincinnati 
30 South Clark St.. Chicago, Ill; and 410 


Market St.. St. Lonis, Mo. 
GENTS WANTED FOR 
GOD 
IN HISTORY. 
A grand theme, and the dest book of modern 
times. All History analyzed from a new gt int, 
God rules amon a ee nations. An OPEN BIBLE 
in every land. No other book like it. .Approved by 
over 100 Divines and all the leading papers. 

The best terms to Agents ever before given. Our 
new plan insures : . in S Seen: Address, 
at once, EED &CoO., 

37 Park Row, New york or 14° Lake St., Chioage 


a ENT ” 
wa T my ie ss for “the Lite fe “aed 


Wricings se Sasriee Piston, LG a FA. 


with en immense ane ow is your mag agh-- 
money. B. RUSSELL, BosTON, Mass. 


Agente wanted to sell the beautiful 
PHOTOGHAPA MARKIAGR CERTIFICATE. 
td stamp to Carper & Baca, 
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AT HOME. 

—A passenger on an Ohio railroad, 
aroused from a serene slumber by the tooting 
of the whistle, exclaimed petulantly, ‘* The 
train has caught up with those cattle again!” 

— The home and tomb of Thomas Jeffer- 
son are said to be ina neglected and desolate 
condition. The gate of the burial enclosure has 
fallen from its hinges, long grass and foul weeds 
are growing in rank luxuriance around the 
graves, and cattle and hogs find a browsing and 
grazing place over the very remains of the great 
apostle of democracy and his consort. 

— A clergyman in Iowa has succeeded in 
immortalizing himself by preaching the follow- 
ing sermon at a funeral in Cedar Rapids: 

‘‘ Tue Bible says, ‘ In the beginning was the 
word, and the word was with God, and the word 
was God ;’ but to suit the present case I will 
paraphrase it alittle, and say, ‘In the begin- 
ning was the devil, and the devil was with 
whisky, and the devil was whisky, and whisky 
was the cause of this man’s death.’” 

—A colored lad, whois now in juil in 
Hartford for incendiarism, is a curiosity. He is 
only a trifle over three feet high, and is as thin 
asamatch. At the bottom of his cell door in 
the jail isa small hole six inches wide and eight 
high, through which rations are passsd to the 
prisoners. This young fellow crawls through 
this hole in his own cell with perfect ease, and 
goes the rounds of his fellow-convicts, entering 
any cell he pleases. He has not yet attempted 
to go through the keyHole of the main door of 
the prison. 

— Indianapolis is infested by highway 
robbers, but a brave girl of that town recently 
outwitted one of them. She was returning 
home about dusk, alone in a buggy. She drove 
along lsisurely, her horse dropping his head in 
acontente@way. All at oncea man jumped 
out from a corn-field nearby, and took her 
horse by the head. She looked at him in sur- 
prise. ‘‘I would like to ride with you, miss,” 
he said to her. ‘‘ Most anybody would,’’ she 
replied, surveying him steadily. Taking the 
presence of mind for consent, he dropped the 
bridle ren and took a step toward the carriage. 
That instant the brave girl touched her horse 
with {the whip, giving the man @ sharp cut 
across the face,and before he could recover 
himself he was thrown down by the wheels of 
the buggy, which, with his intended victim, 
fast disappeared. 

— A young gentleman, a naval officer, 
went to take his ebb-tide dip opposite the 
Mansion House at Long Branch the other day; 
and, as a matter of course, went in among the 
girls, where he made himself both useful and 
ornamental by ducking them to their hearts’ 
content. With limited gallantry, however, he 
eonfined his attentions to his younger and 
prettier neighbors. Clinging to a rope close by 
was an obese and elderly lady, who made fran- 
tic efforts to immerse herself, and looking long- 
ingly towards the son of Neptune, as if waiting 
her turn of his attention, which did not come. 
At last, after another spasmodic effort anda 
failure to moisten all her fatness, she hailed the 
sailor, saying: ‘‘ Please, sir, give mea duck, won’t 
you?” He ducked her and soused her till she 
was thoroughly satistied, and toddled up upon 
the strand gratified and delighted. She turned 
to thank the gentleman who, with his shoulders 
on the breakers, was recovering breath after his 
exertion. With #winsome look, she asked to 
whom she was indebted for such a lovely duck- 
ing? “Your name, if you please?” ‘ Most 
happy, madam, said the officer, stammering, as 
an unmannerly breaker upset him almost; 
‘*most happy, madam, but upon my honor / 
havi’t a card about me.” 





A New and Much-Needed Book. 


MATERNITY. 


A POPULAR TREATISE 
For Young Wives and Mothers. 
By T. 8S. Verpi, A.M., M.D., of Washington, D.C. 

Dr. VERDI is a well-known and succesaful Homceo- 
pathic Practitioner, of thorough scientific training and 
arge experience. His book has arisen from a want felt 
in his own practice, as a Monitor to Young Wives, a 
Guide to Young Mothers, and an assistant to the family 
Physician. It deals skillfully, sensibly, and delicately 
with the perplexities of early married life, as connected 
with the holy duties of Maternity, giving information 
which women must have, either in conversation with 
physicians, or from such a source as this—evidently the 
preferable mode of learning, for adelicate and sensitive 
woman. Plain and intelligible, but without offense to 
the most fastidious taste, the style of this book must 
commend it to careful perusal. It treats of the needs, 
dangers, and alleviations of the tume of travail; and 
gives extended detailed instructions for the care and 
medical treatment of infants and children throughout 
all the perils of early life. 

Asa Mothers’ Manual, it will have a farge sale, and 
as a book of special and reliable information on very 
important topics, ic will be heartily welcomed. ; 
Handsomely printed on laid paper; bevelled boards 

extra English eloth, 12moe., 450 pages. Price $2.25. 

For sale by all Booksellers, or wili be sent post-paid 
on receipt of the price by 

J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row, New York. 


HIRAM WOODRUFF 


ON THE 


TROTTING HORSE OF AMERICA 


How to Train and Drive Him. 
A handsome i2mo volume, with a splendid steel-plate 
portrait of Hiram Woodruff. Price, extra Cloth, $2.25. 
‘The New York Tribune says: * Thisis a Masterly 
Treatise oy the Master of nis Profession—the npened 
product of forty years’ experience in dandling, Train- 
ing, Riding, and Driving the Trotting Horse. ‘here 
isno book tike it in any language on the subject of 
which it treate.” Single copies sent postpaid on receipt 


of price. 
J. B. FORD & CO., 
389 PARK Row, New YORK. 





TO EDUCATORS. 


We publish: 


ANTHON’S CLASSICAL SERIES. The most 
complete Classical Series published in America. 


LOOMIS’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. The 


favorite in American Colleges and Academies. 


CURTIUS AND SMITH’S GREEK & LATIN 
SERIES. Peculiarly adapted to the needs of 
High-Schools and Academies. The two first 
Latia Books are now ready. 


HOOKER’S SERIES ON THE NATURAL SCI- 
ENCES. ‘The only complete and progressive 
Series. In Eight Books, viz., a Child’s Book of 
Nature, in Three Parts, a Small Chemistry, a 
Larger Chemistry, and Text-Books on Natural 
Philosophy, Natural History, and Mineralogy 
and Geology. 


WADDELL’S GREEK GRAMMAR FOR BE’ 


GINNERS. A small book, containing only 
such matter as should be memorized by the pupil. 


FOWLER’S GRAMMARS. Three Books, ad- 
apted respectively to the requirements of Col- 
leges, Academies, and Common Schools. 


DALTON’S PHYSIOLOGY. Just published, and 
already adopted by many leading Colleges, be- 
sides numerous Academies and Schools. 


WINCHELL’S GEOLOGICAL CHART. The 
only chart which agrees with the conclusions of 
modern geologists. 


UPHAM’S MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. Among 
the best systematic treatises in use. 


STUDENTS’ HISTORIES. Comprising Smith’s 
Greece, Liddell’s Reme, Student's France, Stu- 
dent’s Hume, Student's Gibbon, Strickland’s 
Queens of England, and Smith’s Old and New 
Testament Histories. Each History complete in 
one 12mo volume. 


SMITH’S SMALLER HISTORIES. For High- 
Schools and Academies. Greece, Rome, and 
England now ready. 


HAVEN’S RHETORIC. New, fresh, and prac- 
tical. 


CLASSICAL) LIBRARIES: of Texts in the 
Original, and Translations both Literal and Para- 


phrastic. 


WILLIAMSON’S CONCENTRIC GLOBES, Ce- 
lestial and Terrestrial. Invaluable aids to the 
study of Astronomy. The outer Globe is of 
Glass, and has laid down upon it the Stars, Co)- 
ures, Ecliptic, Outlines of Constellations, &c. 


BOYD’S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. An Eclectic, 
presenting the views of the most noted writers 
en the subject. 


DUFF’S BOOK-F-EEPING. The newest and 
most complete. Practically illustrating Mer- 
chants’, Manufacturers’, Private Bankers’, Rail- 
road, and National Bank Accounts. 


DRAPER’S PHYSIOLOGIES. New and Origi- 
nal. Illustrated from Photographs. 


DRAPER’S PHILOSOPHY AND! CHEMIS- 
TRY. Made for use in Colleges and Academies. 


COMFORT’S GERMAN COURSE. Prepared 
for the use of those who are entirely ignorant of 
the German Language. 


FOSTER’S CHEMISTRY AND APPARATUS. 
A complete set of all the apparatus necessary to 
illustrate experiments given in the work is fur- 
nished for $45.00. 


SALKELD’S FIRST BOOK IN SPANISH. 
Adapted to the needs of ali classes of learners. 


KNAPP’S FRENCH GRAMMAR AND READ- 
ER. Written by an American who fully appre- 
ciated the difficulties of American pupils. 


BUTLER’S [ANALOGY. Three different edi- 


tions, 


POTTER'S POLITICAL ECONOMY, considered 


with Reference to the American People. 


PARKER’S AIDS TO CUMPOSITION. Pre- 
pared for Students of all grades. 


WILLSON’S READERS. The most valnable 
Reading-Books before the public. 


WILLSON AND CALKINS’S CHARTS. The 
best appliances known in the Object-Teaching 
System. 


CALKINS’S PHONIC CHARTS. Teaching Ele- 


mentary Sounds in a practical manner. 


FBENCH’S ARITHMETIOS. A Series of rare 
merit and originality. Three books ready. 


MARCH’S PARSER AND ANALYZER. An 
invaluable auxiliary to any Common School 
Grammar. 


HARPER’S SLATE AND WRITING-BOOKS, 
combining Instruction in Writing and Drawing, 
and containing invaluable aids to pupil and 
teacher. 


SCHOOL LYRICS: A Collection of Sacred 
Hymus for Devotional Exercises in Schools. 


DICTIONARIES AND LEXICONS: Anthon’s 
Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary, 
Andrews’s Latin-English Lexicon, Riddle and 
Arnold’s English-Latin Lexicon; Liddell and 
Scott's Greek-English Lexicon, Younge’s Eng- 
lish-Greek Lexicon, Robinson’s Greek Lexicon of 
the New Testament, Anthon’s Classical Diction- 
ary,4Smith’s Classical Dicti y, Smith's Dic- 
tionary of Antiquities. 


And many other Valuable Hducational 
Works. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Publishers, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORK. 








THE BALANCE-WHEEL 


OFA 


WALTHAM WATCH 


BEATS 


4 times a second, 
240 times a minute, 
14,400 times an hour, 


345,600 times a day, 
2,419,200 times a week, 
10,368,000 times a month, 


126,144,000) times a year. 


MORE IS EXPECTED FROM A 
WATCH THAN ANY OTHER 
KIND OF MACHINERY. 

It must not only run all day, but 
all night, not only on week days, but 
on Sundays and Holidays. It must 
run hanging up or lying down—up- 
side down or right side up. It must 
keep running when the wearer sits 
down or stands up, when he walks 
or rides. In fact, it is expected to 
do its duty at all times, in every 
place, and in every position. 


A GENUINE WALTHAM WATCH 


will falfill all these requirements. If wound once a 
day, it will faithfully tick for you a hundred and 
twenty-six million times in a year, without even 
requiring fresh oil al! that time. 


A GENUINE WALTHAM WATCH 


5 Springs, 9 Wheels, 51 Screws 
and 98 other parts, making 
altogether 163 separate 
pieces. 


EVERY GENUINE WALTHAM WATOH 
HAS SEVEN JEWELS. 


The Extra Jeweled have Eleven Jewels. 
The Full Jeweled have Fifteen Jewels. 


Every part of a Waltham Watch is made by ma- 
chinery. The machinery used in making the move- 
ment of a single Watch cost over a hundred 
thousand dollars, yet we sell these Watches ina 
solid silver hunting case for $18. The same Watch 
could not be made by hand and finished as perfectly 
for ten times as much. 


A GENUINE WALTHAM WATCH 


is interchangeable, like a Springfield rifle, that 1s, 
any part of one Watch is exactly like the same part 
in another; and if ten Watches of one grade were 
taken apart, and the screws, wheels, springs, &c., 
were mixed together, ten watches could be made by 
putting these parts together again without any re- 
ference to their former combination. This is a great 
advantage. For if any part of a Waltham Watch is 
injured we can always replace it ata trifling ex- 
pense. 


A GENUINE WALTHAM WATCH 


is made with special reference to durability. Other 
watches will run for a year or two, and then give 
out and require constant repairs, but a Waltham 
Watch will run faithfully many years. 

We sell these Watches— 


In Solid Silver Hunting Cases, - $18. 
In Sold Gold Hunting Cases, - - $70. 


We have prepared an Illustrated Price List, 
which describes the various grades of Watches in 
detail, gives the weight and quality of the cases, 
and all other information necessary for an intelli- 
gent selection. We wish every one would send for 
it before ordering a Watch. 

WRITE FOR IT AS FOLLOWS: 


Messrs. Howard & Co., 
No. 785 Broadway, New York. 

Please send me your Illustrated Price List of 
Waltham Watches, as per advertisement in the 
Christian Union. 

(Sign name and address in full.) 

The terms on which we sell these 
Watches are very liberal. We will send 
them by Express to any one, in any State 
or Territory, with the bill to be collect- 
ed on delivery. On every bill we send 
there are printed instructions to the Ex- 
press agent to allow the purchaser to 
open the package and examine the 
Watch before paying. If not satisfac- 
tory, you need not take it; and even 
after you have taken it, if it should not 
prove satisfactory, we will exchange it 
without expense, or 


Refund the Money. 


We have sent out over Five Thousand of these 
Watches upon these conditions, and have only been 
asked to refund the money in three cases, and not 
one of these was on account of dissatisfaction with 
the Watch, but because the parties needed the 
money more. 

We have no Agents, and our prices are the 
same to all. A resident of Oregon or Texas 
can buy a Watch from us and it will cost 
him no more thanif he lived in New York. 
All this is explained in the Price List. 

SPECIAL NOTICE..— We do not cell Waltham 
Watches in any Imitation, Gilt, Plated, Oroide or 
Filled Cases whatever (these are all other names for 
Brass or German Silver). The Waltham Watch is 
worthy of @ solid gold or silver cass, and we do not 
propose to sell it in any other. 


Let every enc send for a Price List. 
Address in full, 


HOWARD & CO., 
Jewelers and Silversmiths, 
No. 785 BROADWAY,- 

NEW YORK. 





FINANCIAL. 








$1,000,000 


OF THE 


CONNECTICUT 


AIR LINE BONDS 


HAVE BEEN 
SUCCESSFULLY NEGOTIATED, 
LEAVING BUT 


$500,000 


UNSOLD, 


Which we offer at the original price, par 
and interest. 


The solid, substantial character of the security 
has attracted to these bonds the attention of capi- 
talists who prize an investment which insures the 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY of the PRINCIPAL, 
and a liberal rate of interest 

The tax-exemption features of the security make 
the investment unusually desirable to purchasers 
residing in CONNECTICUT, where they are 


Free from Every Description of Tax. 

THE BONDS are secured by a FIRST MORT- 
GAGE on ALL THE PROPERTY of a railroad 
fifty-two miles in length, running through the cen- 
ter of the State of Connecticut, forming, with its 
connections, the shortest and quickest route between 
Boston and New York. The VALUE of the PRO- 
PERTY cagered by the mortgage is MORE THAN 
DOUBLE THE AMOUNT OF BONDS ISSUED. 

The road is COMPLETED AND ‘TRAINS 
ARE RUNNING BETWEEN NEW HAVEN 
AND MIDDLETOWN, while east of Middle- 
town the unfinished portion is graded for over 
twenty miles, which leaves only some seven or eight 
miles to grade to COMPLETE THE WHOLE 
LINE. 

The bridge over the Connecticut River, designed 

to be the finest and most substantial structure of 
the kind in this country is well under way; a large 
portion of the iron-work is already prepared, and 
will be placed in position as soon as the piers are 
finished. 
«The business future of the road is unusually 
promising. The road not only brings the greater 
part of New England nearer New York, but it 
opens a section through the populous and thriving 
State of Connecticut which heretofore has been en- 
tirely destitute of railroad facilities, and unlike 
most new roads, has a well-established and profit- 
able local business awating its completion. The 
line has thirteen different railroad connections, be- 
sides water communication at Middletown and 
New Haven. It connects and passes through some 
dozen different towns, whose aggregate population 
equals one-third of the total population of the State. 

THE CHARACTER OF THE WORK ON THE 
ROAD IS SUPERIOR TO THAT ON ANY 
LINE IN EXISTENCE IN THIS COUNTRY, 
while the expenses of construction has been NO 
GREATER than on INFERIOR ROADS. 

Corporations, Capitalists, and Investors will find 
in the First Mortgage Bonds of this Road a form 
of investment SAFE, PRODUCTIVE AND CON- 
VENIENT. 

THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT IS TRUS- 
TEE FOR THE BONDHOLDERS, and each bond 
is signed and issued by the Comptroller of the State. 
The bonds are of convenient denominations, $500 
and $1,000, and can, at the optibn of the holder, be 
regictered. They bear interest at the rate of 
SEVEN PER CENT., payable semi-annually, in 
May and November, in New York. They can be 
obtained of any bank or banker, or by sending 
direct to 


HATCH & FOOTE, 


Bankers and Dealers in Government Securities, 
No. 12 WALL STREET, N. ¥. 


Dunkirk, Warren, and Pittsburg 
RAILROAD 


SEVEN PER CENT. GOLD, 


Payable Ist December and Ist June, 
FREE OF GOVERNMENT TAX. 





$1 ,00@,000 First Mortgage Bonds, 30 years 
to run, and Payable in Gold. 


This road connects at Dunkirk with the Lake 
Shore and New York and Erie Roads, and at War- 
ren with the Pennsylvania roads, leading through 
the great coal and oil regions. We offer the bonds 
at 90 and accrued interest. 


LITOHFIELD, DANA & STIMSON, 
18 William St. 
MARX & 00., 18 Wall 8t. 
Also for sale at. 


° BROOKLYN TRUST CO. 


Seven per Cent. Gold Interest, 
FIRST MORTCACE 


Sinking Fund Land Grant Bonds 


OF THE 
West Wisconsin Rail- 
road Company 
FOR SALE AV NINETY 
BY 


WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 


BANKERS AND FINANCIAL AGENTS 
OF THE COMPANY, NO. 29 WALL ST. 


LOCKWOOD & CO., 
BANKERS, 
94 BROADWAY, NEW YOEK, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, Government, Railway, 
and other Securities. 








Indianapolis, Bloomington 


AND 


Western Railway 


SEVEN PER CENT. COLD LOAN. 
ovpsnailidssta 


The bonds are secured by a First Mortgage on 205 
miles of road from Indianapolis, the largest city and 
most important railroad center in the State of Indiana, 
to the city of Pekin, in Illinois, 

The only direct line from Cincinnati and Indianapo- 
lis to Pekin, Peoria, and Omaha, being SIXTY MILES 
SHORTER THAN ANY OTHER ROUTE. 

OVER 195 MILES OF THE LINE ARE NOW 
IN (OPERATION, AND EARNING MORE THAN 
THE INTEREST ON THE WHOLE ISSUE OF 
BONDS. THE IRON AND ALL THE MATERIALS 
FOR THE BALANCE ARE ON HAND AND BE- 
ING RAPIDLY LAID, WHICH MAKES THE LINE 
VIRTUALLY COMPLETED. There are 36 depots 
on the line located in cities and towns that contain in 
the aggregate 190,000 inhabitants, and within 20 miles 
of the track there is a population of over 600,000 It 
rans through the best agricultural. manufacturing, 
and coal mining districts in Indiana and Illinois, and 
forms a part of a grand central trunk line from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. HAVING MORE NUMEROUS 
VALUABLE EAST AND WEST CONNECTIONS 
THAN ANY ROAD IN THE WEST. 

The bonds are convertible into stock at par, which 
adds greatly to their value. 

We have carefully examined the country, its resour- 
ces, and the whole enterprise all through its course of 
construction, and BELIEVE THE BONDS TO BB AS 
SAFE AS GOVERNMENTS. It is with pleasnre that 
we recommend them to our customers as a first-class 
investment. Over four-fifths of the loam has been sold 
We offer the balance at 9214 and interest, 

All marketable securities received in exchange at 
market rates. For full particulars apply to 


TURNER BROTHERS, 


No. 14 Nassau St., N. Y. 





New Jersey 7 Per Cent. 
Town Bonds, 


AUTHORIZED BY ACT OF THE LEGISLATURE, 


and the issue restricted to one-tenth the assessed valua- 
tion of the real estate of the following towns: 
NEW PROVIDENCE, UNION COUNTY. 
BEDMINSTER, SOMERSET COUNTY. 
BERNARD, SOMERSET COUNTY. 
In $100s, $500, and $1,000, and having from 15 to 3 
years to run, at 85 and interest. 


Interest payable annually, January and July, at the 
American Exchange Bank, New York, free of tax. 


For full particulars apply to 


PARKER & LAWRENCE, 
Bankers, No. | Wall-St. 


Patent Metallic Heel, 


New, Neat, and Elegant, 


Black, Gold, and Silver. 


U. S. METALLIC HEEL Co., 


Principal Office and Wareroom, 


220 FRONT ST., NEW YORK. 


Sole manufacturers of the Patent Adjustable French 
Metallic Heels, with revolving rubber and hard 
metal bottoms. Plain black, gilt, nickel, gold, silver, 
ete., etc., the most elegant heels for ladies’ and 
misses’: boots and slippers ever offered to the public. 


JAMES SHARKEY, 
MONUMENT 


WORKS, 


CREENWOOD CEMETERY, 
5th av., 23d and 24th sts., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Military and Civic Monuments, Statues, 
Tombs, Vaults, Fences, etc., 
Designed and executed in the best style of art. A 
large and varied assortment of 
Monuments, Statuary, Gravestones, etc., 


Always on exhibition, and for sale at reasonable 
prices. 





The American Buttonhole, Overseaming, & 
Sewing Machine Co. 


Have now ready for delivery their 


NEW and GREATLY IMPROVED 


SEWINC-MACHINES, 


WITH or WITHOUT the Buttonhole 
parts. ‘ 


Don't fail to see them before purchasing 
elsewhere. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICES—572 & 574 Broadway, 
N. Y., and 264 Fulton Av., Brooklyn. 


Send for circulars and samplea. * 
Canvassers and agents liberally treated with 


OLBY WRINGER! Best and Cheape:t! 
(iiss. of indestructible materials ! ] ] ] 


OMPACT, simple, durable, efficient ! 





OMPAR® it with any other machine! 
OLBY BROs & Co., 508 Broadway, N. ¥,! 


" syerill Chemical Paint Co,” 


Office, 34 Burling Slip, N,. Y. 





Aug. 13, , Lee 
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ABROAD. 


_— The cholera is prevalent in Havana. 

— The French are beginning to hoard 
their silver in anticipation of assignats. 

— The Fenians are contemplating action 
in case England sides with Prussia. 

— The legislature of the Sandwich Is- 
lands have passed a divorce law. 

— Madrid journals have been prosecuted 
for publishing false dispatches announcing de- 
feats of the French. 

—_ Greece and Mexico have had more 
earthquakes—the former the violent, and 
the latter the more recent. 

— The English postal telegraph offices 
have been notified that no messages in cipher 
will be received for transmission to France. 

— The rebellion against English authority 
in New Zealand continues in a desultory way, 
most of the rebels having been dispersed o1 


more 


captured. 

— The Municipal Patriotic Committee 
asks for the opening of a credit of 5,000,000 
francs for the assistance of soldiers’ families. 
There is a general hoarding of silver in France. 

— The official Gazette of Sweden con- 
tains @ government notice to the effect that 
henceforward women in that kingdom will be 
allowed to practice and to study medicine on 
the same footing as men. 

—A monument to Kepler has been 
erected at Weildiestadt, in Suabia. It is a 
statue standing ona base, adorned with bas- 
reliefs. In the astronomer's left hand is a 
parchment, on which an eclipse is drawn, and 
in bis right is a pair of compasses. The bas- 
reliefs represent scenes in Kepler’s life. The 
monument is the work of Kreling, a sculptor of 
Nuremberg. 

—Itis announced that the Red River 
Rebellion is at an end. The expeditionary force 
has reached Rainy Lake, and its commander, 
Col. Wolsey, has issued an address to the people 
of Red River, saying that his mission is one of 
peace; that he comes to secure Her Majesty’s 
authority ; that the Courts of law will be estab- 
lished, and Justice impartially administered; 
that he represents no party or politics or reli- 
gion; and that he will give equal protection to 
the lives and property of all races. Reil has 
proclaimed all difficulties amicably settled; the 
crop prospects are good, and the riflemen of 
Winnipeg, instead of ambushing the Canadians, 
have gone to hunt buffalo and prepare for win- 
ter in the usual way. 





Communien SeRwrers 6, 


Me ane making a Specialty of the 
manufacture of Gommunion Garé of 
the finest quality and of chaste and ap- 
propriare designs, @atalogues show- 
‘ng the different styles will be sent by 
nail on application, 

ADAMS, CHANDLER & CO., 
20 John St., New York, 
@anutaiturers of Fine Silber Plated THare. 


Elastic ‘Sponge 
CHURCH CUSHIONS, 


MATTRESSES and PILLOWS. 
No Moth. No Dust. 


Guaranteed. 


No Packiny. 


opted by nearly 100 CHURCHES. 
ows used extensively by Hotels 
Send for Circular and prices. 


CUSHIONS ad 
Mattresses and 
and Families. 


American Patent Sponge Co., 


524 BROADWAY, 
Opposite St. Nicholas Hotel. 


CONTINENTAL 


INS. CO., 
No. 102 Broadway. 


Branch 2 No. 149 Montague St., Brooklyn, 
Offices, § No. 94 Broadway, Brooklyn, E. D. 


Capital, $500,000.00 
Cash Assets, $2,503, 700.54 


New York, August 2d, 1870. 
The Direetors of this Company have declared a 
Semi-annual Dividend of 


TEN PER CENT. 

upon the Capital, payable on demand. 

And they have also directed that 
6 PER CENT. INTEREST 
be paid on outstanding Scrip of the years 1865, '66, 
67, 68 and ’69 on the 20th of September next. 

Scrip transfer books w.1l be closed from the Ist to 
the 20th of September. 

They have also made an allotment of Sorip of 


SIXTY PER CENT. 
on all participating Policies, deliverable en and 


after September 20th next. 
And have also ordered the 


SCRIP issuea in 1864, 


ith SEX per cent. Interest thereon to be paid off, 
cash, on the 15th inst. 
CYRUS PECK, 
Secretary. 














CONTINENTAL 


Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


Policies Issued nearly - 25,000 


Assets - - - $3,600,000.00 


JUSTUS LAWRENGE, President. 
J. P, ROGERS, 


Secretar y: 


Empire Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


Office, 139 Broadway. 


Success the Criterion of Excellence. 


The EMPIRE has achieved a success unparallelled 
in the history of Life Insurance. 3349 Policies 
were issued in the first Twelve Months, 
insuring $7,813,850.00, which is the largest 
initial year’s business ever done by a LifeTasuranc 
Company. 


AND WHY NOT? 
Notice the following Liberal Featares : 

Ordinary Whole Life Policies absolutely Non- 
Forfeitable from payment of the first annual 
premium. 

All other Policies Non-Forfeitable after two 
annual payments. 

All Policies incontestable for usual causes, and 
absolutely incontestable after two annual 
premiums- 

All restriction upon travel and residence removed, 
and no permits required. 

One-third of all premiums loaned to the insured, 
if desired, and no notes required. 

No accumulation of Interest on Deferred 
Premiums, and no increase of annual payment on 
any class of policies. 

Dividends Accumulative, the surplus being 
returned to the Policy-holder, equitably in proportion 
to his contribution thereto, 

The business of the Company conducted upon the 
Mutual Plan. 

Example of the Non-Forfeiture Plan of the 
Empire. 
Age of the Party ineured, 35—Ordinary Whole-Life 
Policy. 
Will 2 2 years one. 3 days. 


continue q 
the policy | ow be os 


) Rg * % 4g % 

0 56 

FIRST-CLASS AGENTS WANTED in all parts of the 
country. Apply at the Home Office, 139 Broadway. 


One Annual Prem. 
en >rem'’s / 

Three ‘ 

Four “ 


c in 
Five force 


OFFICERS: 
G. HILTON SCRIBNER, President. 
GEO. W. SMITH, Vice-President. 
SIDNEY W. CROFUT, Secretary. 
L. H. WATERS, Actuary. 
THOS. K. MARCY, M.D., Medical Exam’r. 
EVERETT CLAPP, Superintendent. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 
CASH CAPITAL, . 
Assets, an rety, 3 1870, ° 
Liabilities, J 


$2,500,000 00 
4,576,235 74 
106,359 49 
ABSTRACT OF THE 
T —- FOURTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
arene | — a of the Company on 


st day of July, 1870, 


ASSETS. 
Cash, Balance in Bank.. $200,308 0 
.- and_ Mortgages, being first lien on Real 


.. 1,713,015 00 
5...- on Stocks, “payable. on demand ». "8'2°750 00 
United States Stocks (market vaiue) 1,483,250 00 
State, Munic’ ipal, and Bank Stocks and Bonds 
(market value) 
Other Property, en neki Items..... nt 74 


Total.... eoes $4.576,285 74 a 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Vivce-Pres’t. 
D. A. HEALD, 24 Vice-Pros't. 


Ashes RN, Secretary. 
i, LEO , Asa’t Secretary. 
RENE. 2d Ass't Sec: retary. 


NEW Mais = 12, 1870. 


PATENTS. 


MUNN & 00., 37 Park Row, New York, 
Have been established as solicitors of American and 
foreign Patentsmearly a quarter of acentury. Dur- 
ing A that time they have taken out nearly one-third 


J. . 
oy 
» 


all patents issued by the United States Patent 
Oftloe. They have also made more than 30,000 pre- 
liminary examinations into the novelty of ‘allewed 
new inventions. This great experience is of immense 
value to all povennace Who con ate to apply for 
tten and ited 





Instruct —— 
iven. Office SC 


truction and 
AMERICAN, 37 7 Pak w, New York. 


YOU WiLL FIND 


Gauze Merino 


Undershirts, 


‘Linen Drawers, 


Bathing Dresses 


Bathing 


Drawers, 


Bathing Shoes, 


Balbriggan 


Hosiery, 


Lisle Thread 


Gloves, 


Roman Ties,|§ 


Roman Scarfs, 


ALL AT 


LOW PRICES, 


UNION ADAMS & CO,, 





637 BROADWAY. 





SCHOOL FURNITURE 


W. P. UHLINGER, Patentee and Manufacturer 
of School Furniture, offers his latest Improved 
School Desk at reduced prices. Having twenty 
years experience in business, and unequalled facili- 
ties for manufacturing, he can defy competition 
This furniture is reeommended as the best now in 
use; and will be warranted to last twenty years 
with proper care. It is built of well seasoned lum- 
ber with cast iron frames, sufficiently stiff and 
strong, requiring no braces like other desks of flim 
sey structure, made for showrather than service. No 
slat seats to give children opportunity to break 
their fingers through the openings; no gimcracks 
of any kind tomar the beauty of the design, nor 
unnecessary ornaments to catch the dust. Forcom 
fort, the new desk is-all that can be desired ; it has 
a rounded back to suit the curve of the spine, anda 
noiseless hinged seat, hollowed out. 

The Desks are shipped in pieces to save freight, 
and experienced men sent to put up and finish them 
in the School-houses, without charge for time, and 
no trouble to the purchaser. In filling orders from 
distant parts, full directions are furnished for put- 
ting together and setting the desks. 

TEACHERS’ DESKS and Book Cases, Chairs, 
Settees, School—Umbrella and Bible Stands, School 
Clocks and Music Boards. 

SCHOOL SLATES and Slate Blacsboards of all 
sizes, constantly on hand. 

REVERSIBLE SETTEES for Sunday-Schools, 
Rustic Settees for Parks and country places, fur- 
nished to order, 

Illustrated Circulars and Price Lists sent by ad- 
dressing W. P. Uhlinger, 607 Chestnut Street, or 
Columbia Works, Columbia Avenue, below Second 
St., Phila., Pa. 


A GOING 7 
AY Plans, Views, 


ay and Deseription! <4 
af Beautiful! Convenient! 3 
Economical! 


A MODEL HOUSE! 


Address, (with Scrip if convenient), 


GEO. J.COLBY, 


Architect, 


rms pst, © 
A. WILLARD & 60.,| FR 
m = L00king Glasses, 


177 Canal Street, 
2d Block West ofthe Bowery, NEW YORK. 


ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS’ i809 


SAPOLIO 


For General 
Household 


purposes 
Is BETTER and CHEAPER than SOAP. 


Cleans windows, scours knives and table ware, re 
moves stains and rust, and is the very best thing 
ever used for general house cleaning. For sale by 
all good Grocery and Dr Stores. 


(211 Washington 8t., ed York. 
_ Wholesale (30 Oxford” St. , London. 


One Pound of 9-5 ~ ae 
Laundry Seap will make twelve quarts 
of i, ~ yume Soft Soap. Ask ye ear Gre; 

for and Try it, CRAMPT 
RrOTHERS. 84 Frout St.. New book. 


AA: 


4 
S 


REFORMATION 


"840 CZ Joy rear Aq yueg 
in architeeture !!! 


S1B((9d 4AL HLHOM TIA 
| 


RADICAL 


ESTB. 


TROY BELLS. 


Old Established Troy Bell Foundry, 


TROY, N. V.—(Established 1852), a large assort- 
ment of Church, Academy, Fire Alarm, and other 
Bells conetan tty on hand and made te order. Made of 
genuine Bell Metal (Copper and Tin). Hung with Ro- 
tary weaning, the best and most durable ever used. 
a ted Oa ——- f 
Pe aes ustrat Jata’ e sent free u 
NES & CO., 


on appli on 


roy, N. 


MENEELY'S — BELL POUNDERY, 


WEST TROY, N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED 1826. 

Church, Academy, Factory and other Bells, made 
of connect and tin, warranted satisfactory, and 
mounted with our New Patent Rotary Yoke—the 
most recent and desirable bell fixture in use. 

For prices and catalogues a ply to 

E. R ENEELY, 


A, & G. 
West Troy, N. Y. 


BELLS 


For Churches, Schools, Academies, Factories, Fire 
Alarms, &c., &c., of Pure Bell Metal (Copper and 
Tin). Warranted and fitted with improved mountings 
at lowest cash prices. Also AMALGAM BELLS, 
at 20 cts. per Ib. Catalogue sent free. 

8. 8. DAVIS, 55 Dey St., N. ¥. 





NARRAGANSETT 
Steamship Co. 
FOR BOSTON 
NEWPORT and FALL RIV R. 
1870. 1870. 


SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 


The World-Renowned Steamers 
BRISTOL, 


Commander A. G. SIMMONS, 


PROVIDENCE, 


Commander B. M. SIMMONS, 
Having been thoroughly overhauled and Refitted 
will leave DAILY (Sundays LNCLUDED) 
at & P. M., from 


Pier 30, North River. 


(Foot of Chambers St.) 


CRAND 
Promenade Concert 


On each Steamer every evening by H ALL'S CELE- 
BRATED BOSTO BRASS, STRING AXRD 
REED BANDS. The managem: ent being deter- 
mined that nothing in the mode of transit o1 frrst- 
class passengers shall surpass this line on a eca’e of 
grandeur and magnificence, adds this most expensive 
attraction and novelty, the engagement of the first 
orchestra of the country, which «vill be attached to 
each steamer on its passage. 

Freight Received up to 5 o'clock, P. M. 


JAMES FISK, Jr., Pres’t. 
M. R. SIMONS, Managing Director. 
CHAS. B. KIMBALL, Genl. Pass. Ag’t. 
H. H. MANGA, Freight Agent. 


BOYNTON 'S 


LOW AND ELEVA TED DOUBLE. OVEN 
BALTIMORE FIRE. PL AC EI BEATERS, HEAT- 
ING, QOnS ae? LAUNDRY 
RICHARDSON. BOYNTON Co., 

No. 244 Water “t., New York. 





Send for circular: 


B I a B _ 4 & © oO *s 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 


LADIES’ & CHILDEENS’ SHOES. 
All of which are-warranted Exclu «ively Hand-made. 
No. 8 Astor Place, 
(Near Broadway) New Fone. 


i S,: SHOT GUNS REVOLV- 
&C., at reduced piices, warranted, 
R sent by express C.U.D. to be exan d 
for, Liberal terms to the Trade, Aven 
Write for a price cat alogue.address © ti E. 4 
oy N WORKS, 179 Smithfield St., Pitts arg h. Pa. 
Army Guns, Revolvers, &c., boug ~ or traded for 


THE EXCELLENT 
CHAMBERS PIANO-FORTE, 
Square and Upright. 


Acknowledged by the first m»sical ta 
to be the BEST PIANO now made ani | 
The great combination of exce}lent quui 
CHAMBERS PIANO in regard to ton 
perfecticn of workmanship, have placed it ii. the front 
rank asthe most satisfactory, the inv st lasting, and con- 
sequensly the cheapest Piano in tie market. Piano- 
dealers and purchasers are invited to call at our Fac- 
tory, No. 221 Sixth St, Send fora circular. Anarene, 
H. CHAMBER 5 && 
99 and 101 Fourth Ave., New York ity. 


lent of the country 
durable. 
ies in the 
touch, power, and 





“THE AMERICAN PIANO.” 


AND 


| the Geo. Woods & Co.” Organs. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR TO 
DOANE, WING, OUSHING & °MITH, 


No. 423 Broome Street, New York. 
CHURCH ORCANS. 
BK. & G. G. HOOK, moana 

Builders of the powerful COLISEUM ORGAN ; 
lat e organ inthe PLYMOUTH CHURCH, Brookiyne 
of many hundreds of instruments of all sizes, in 


any part of the country, ae of all) denominations. 
Represented in New York 


JAMES A. SUSURTORD, 1 Ferry St. 


Specifications furnished and contracts papetinted on 
precisely the same terms as at the facte story. 





A GREAT OFFER!! 

HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N.Y. 
Will dis of one hundred PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
and ORGANS, of six first class makers, AT EXTREMELY 
LOW PRICES FOR CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will 
take from $5 to monthly until paid ; the same to 
Let, and rent money —- if purchased. Chickering 
pianos are included in the above offer. 


Homceopathic Medicines. 


MeraBlsdED IN 1835. 


BOERICKE | yor pL AFEL, 


Successors to WM. RADDE), 
Homeepathic Pharmaceutists and Publishers 
145 GRAND STREET 
Bet. Broadway and Elm Street, New York. 
Constantly on hand, a full assortment of Medi- 
cines and Books for Physicians and family use. Or- 





ders per mail promptly attended to. 





PFOM_Trade Mark. ]} 


LE CANOPIE PARISIENNE.—(4. M. Rovcers Patent.) 


Awarded the Highest Premium by the American I metitute, at the aren: -Eighth Annual Fair, 1869. 


The ‘‘ Parisienne” Raised. 


In this IMPROVED Mosgurro CANOPY ‘provision is made Sox the drawing up of the curtains or 
portions of the net, so that they are out of the way when the net is 
e net and ane may be falnen apart when the season for 
can be re with the greatest 


Sets Aoanin, oe. Worth and Church Stre sta, New York C 
fit & CO, Sole Ament, cor. Worth and Char thn 


panying it, and 


Bab. & CO. 
BERRI & CO., 180 Fulton Ave., 


“Parisiene’ lowered. 


dant 
notin use. The whole isso constru that 
its use is past, pla Placed away in the small case accom- 
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THE UNDERSIGNED 
S beg to announce to 
B their Friends and the 
F BOOK-BUYING PUB- 
‘ LIC that they have es- 
E tablished themselves 


at 


451 Broome Street, 


For the purpose of carrying on a 


Bookselling Business, 


Where they will be happy to see them and receive or- 
ders. They will keep on hand a full Stock of the 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE DAY, 
Besides the 
Works of Popular Standard Au- 
thors, Children’s Books, Libra- 
ries, and Toy Books, etc. 

* Bringing with them an Experience of Twenty-seven 
Years in the **Trade” in this City, they are prepared to 
transact a FIRST-CLASS business INTELLIGENT- 
LY. 

Bibles, Books of Common Prayer, 
Church Service, and Hymn 
Books of all denomina- 
tions, 

In the various editions and styles of binding. 

Orders from PUBLIC ot PRIVATE LIBRARIES, 
SUNDAY-SCHUOLS, OR CLERGYMEN, will receive 
a LIBERAL DISCOUNT. 
They will guarantee to all customers promptness and 
despatch in all business engagements. 
Soliciting your patronage, we remain, 
Yours faithfully, 


DE WITT C. LENT & CO,, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
45! Broome Street, 
(A few doors west of Broadway), 
NEW YORE. 


Ee HUS SBE BANDRY 
Br GEORGE: FE. WARING, Jr 


oF ys Farm, Agricultural Engineer of Central Park, 

; author of * Drainage for Profit and for Health, 
og “a Guide for Farmers. young and old, in every de- 
partment of A coltare 600 pages and 100 engravings. 
Agents wan B. TREAT & CO., Publishers, 654 
Broadway, New York: 











Newspaper 
Advertising. 


A Book of 125 es, contains a list of the best American 
Advertising Mediums, giving the names, chowinions, and full 
particulars concerning fe leading Daily and Weekly Political 
and Family Newspapers, together with all those having jase 
cire ulations, published i in the interest rie — ~ Agricultu: 
Literature, &c., &e. Eve vertiser, and every person W 
contemplates becomin such, will find this book of great value. 
Mailed pee » any address on receipt of 5° cents. GEO. 
P. ROWELL & CC., Publishers, 40 Park Row, New York. 
Leader, in its issue of May 2, 1870, 
issues this interesting pm B-2. oe 
book, is the largest and best Advertising Agency in the United 
States, and we can cheerfully recommend it to the atte 
See who ae AJ advertise their business 
yatematically a way: that is, so to secure the largest 
mount of publicity for the feast expenditure ofmeney.” 
about to apply for 


INVENTORS patents, 


in the United States or Foreign Countries, should 
not fail to avail themselves of the services of 


WESTERN & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS OF 


The Engmecring and Mining Journal, 
The Mannfacttrer and Builder, 


Advice by letter or in person FREE, Address 


WESTERN & COMPANY, 
37 Park Row, New York. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


For the convenience of strangers, will offer 
DURING THIS WEEK, 
At unusually attractive prices, 
JAPANESE POPLINS, Extra Quality, 
IN 








ASHES. OF ROSES AND STEEL COLOR, 
At 75e. per yard, formerly at $1.25 per yard. 


CHECK and STRIPED SILK 
FOR YOUNG LADIES DRESSES, 
At$l per yard, lately sold at $1.50 and $1.75 per yard. 


Heavy Gro-Grain Black and White Striped 
Silks—New Pattern. 
At $1.50 per yard, worth $2.25 per yard. 
AMERICAN BLACK SILKS, 
Guaranteed for durability, at $2 per yard. 


Full assortment of SATINS and SILKS for 
Trimmings, cut to suit castomers; CREPE DU 
CHENES, in all requisite Colors, 56 Inches wide. 


Also, will offer, for the first time, a splendid as- 
sortment of 


NEW PLAIN SILKS, 


From $2.50 per yard. 


Broadway, Ath Ave., 9th and 10th Sts, 
us UMMERTRADES 


MA Straw Goods, PARASOLS, Sun Umbrellas, MA 
MA RIBBONS, LACES, EMBROIDERIES, and CY 
MA FANCY GOODS,HOSIERY, WHITE GOODS, CY 
b1{A HOUSEKEEPING and FURNISHING Goods, CY 
MA BOOKS AND STATIONERY, &c., cy 

R. H. MACY, cy 
14th St. and 6th Ave. cy 


CORSETS FOR THE MILLION. 


eR a $1.50. San and ts at EACH. 


A LARGE 8 
100 DOZEN LAD TOK oF STUGK'D SKINTS, from 





MA 





© Ww. A. CORR, 
222 Falton Street, Brooklyn. 


DRY GOODS. 
C, M. GRAVES, salesman at Messrs. H. B. OLAF- 
LOIN & CO’S, corner of Church pel ee ate Bey 
tiew York, Led, the 
sons of purchaain 
sie rates, Ing 





Motto, ' Excelsior” —Ohjects, * Progress and Improvement.” 





THE LARGEST, BEST, AND CHEAPEST 


ILLUSTRATED RURAL AND FAMILY WEEKLY. 
By D. D. T. MOORE, NEW YORK CITY, AND ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


A CHANGE AND IMPROVEMENT! 
THis FAMOUS WEEKLY was for twenty years published in Annual Volumes, but its enlargement (last 
year) from Eight to Sixteen Large Double Quarto Pages, constrains us to make a change which will be 
an improvement, by issuing 


Two Volumes a Year instead of One! 


The Semi-Annual Volumes will commence with July and January. This change is made for the con- 
venience ef the thousands who preserve the Rurat for reference, and in the belief that it will add to its 
general Acceptability and Usefulness throughout the Country. No pains or expense will be spared to 
augment the value of a Journal which has long ranked as 


THE BEST WEEKLY IN AMERICA! 


Tue Rural New- Yorker is well known as the Leading and Most Complete Illustrated Rural, Lit- 
erary and a Newspaper, combined, in the World, and we trust-the change now announced will 
increase its popularity, in both Town and country, all over the Continent. 


The Rural is the Largest MWustrated Paper ! 
Sixteen Dowble-Quarto Pages of Five Columns each ! 
The Paper for Yourself, your Family, and your Friends ! 


BOTH PRESS AND PEOPLE PRAISE IT! 


For example, an exchange says: ‘‘THE RURAL is the most E legantly Printed, Ably Edited, Widely 
Circulated and Heartily Welcomed Paper, as a Whole , which now finds its wag ameng the People.” 

THE RuRAL New-YorKER is invaluable to all Farmers, Horticuiturists, &c. Asa LIrmRARY and 
Famiy Paper it is superior,—while its epitome of the News, ‘and Reports of the Markets, Orops, éc., are 
full and reliable. Every reader of THe CHRISTIAN UNION who wants another first-class paper should 
take the RurRAL, which is National in Character and Objects, and has a Continental Circulation. 


Remember it is not a Monthly, but the Largest, Best, and Cheapest Ilustrated Weekly published ; 
and, though double its former size, and greatly improved ed, its price remains unchanged ! 


RATES PER VOLUME AND YEAR. 


VoLuME XXiL., commencing July 2d, will be published in uniform style with the 
taining Sixteen Double Quarto Pages of Five Column- Finely Illustrated and Neatly 
A Title-Page and Index given at the close of the Volume. 

TERMS.—Only $1.50 per Volume of 26 numbers (July to Jan.), or $3 "per year of 52 numbers. Ten 
copies, $1.25 each per volume, or $2.50 per year, with a free copy (or premium) to club agent. Remittances by 
Draft, P. O. Money Order, or Registered Letter, maybe made at the risk of the Publisher. 


resent—each No. con- 
rinted on Book Paper. 


Now is the Time to Subscribe and Form Clubs for Vol. XXIL 
Bills, etc., sent free to all disposed to act in behalf of THE RURAL. Address 


Dd. D. T. MOORE, 41 Park Row, N. Y. 


Specimen Numbers, Show 


MERCHANTS LIFE INSURANCE 60. 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, 257 BROADWAY. 


Organized under the Laws of the State of New York. Charter Perpetual. 


WILLIAM D. PHIPPS, President. 
HENRY HILTON, Counsel. 


A. D. HOLLY, Secretary. 
0. S. PAINE, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


— lo 


Issues all kinds of Life and Endowment Polies on the Mutual System, 
free from Restrictions on Travel and Occupation, which 
permit Residence Anywhere without Extra Charge. 


 —— 


SINGLE PREMIUMS 
To Secure a Paid-UpiPolicy of Insurance, Payable at Death fori$1i,000. 


N 
AMOUNT. || AMOUNT. || AGE, | AMOUNT. | Act. | AMOUNT. 


44 489 71 

45 501 
514 0 
526 7 


381 
329 
398 
407 
416 
425 
435 
445 55 
456 
466 
478 


640 54 
655 99 
671 64 
687 48 
703 49 
719 65 
735 92 








These Policies share in the Profits of the Company, payable annually in cash, and are subject to 
No Contingencies as to Future Payments, 
And are issued in sums from $500 to $10,000. 


The investment of a similar sum in a Savings Bank would prove much less advantageous, from the 
fact that a fixed sum much larger than the amount of principal is guaranteed by a Life Insurance Policy, 
at Death, besides an Annual Dividend which may be drawn in Cash. 


The Advantages Offered are 
A MUCH LARCER SUM OF MONEY 


. 
IN 





RETURN AT DEATH} 
THAN THE PRINCIPAL PAID, 


AND AN 


ANNUAL CASH INCOME 


WHILE LIVING. 
ae a 
Pamphlets Oontaining Information on the Subject: of Life Insurance. may be Ob- 
tained at the Office of the Company, or of any of its Agents. 
Parties desiring to represent this Company in the capacity of Agents, will please address the New York 


Office. 
REMINGTONS’ SPORTING RIFLE---Breech-Loading. 


Using Metallic Cartridges Nos. 38 & 46, Calibre, or size of Bore, 36-100 and 44-100 
of an Inch. 


‘ WEIGHT FROM 9.TO 14 POUNDS. ; 
30-inch Steel Barrell $36.00 | 32-inch Steel Barrel 
34-inch Steel Barrel 


REMINCTONS’ FIRE-ARMS. 


Sold by the Trade Generally. A Liberal Discount to Dealers, 
200,000 furnished the U. S. Governmeut. 250,000 furnished European Governments. 


Army, Navy, Belt, Police, and Pooket Revolvers; Repeating and Vest Pocket Pistois and RiFie 
Cawee uging the Metallic Cartridge. Breech-loading and Revolving RIFLEa. 


E, REMINGTON & GONG, ILION, N.Y, 











sng Diy Goat at te oe | sto rok 


ALBERT B. WALDRON, Auctioncer. 


Great Closing Out Sale ! 


To Enlarge ont oy our Sales- 
Household, Cabinet and Office 


FURNITURE, 


&e., &¢., to be sold 
AT AUCTION, 


By WALDRON & COOKE, 


At their Salesrooms, 


108 Liberty and 111 Oedar Streets, 
Cor. New Church street, 
On Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Fri- 
day. and Saturday, August 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 
6, 1870, commencing at 10} o’clock each day. 

The sale will include Rosewood, Walnut and Ma- 
hogany Parlor Suits, Rosewood, Walnut and Ma- 
hogany Chamber Suits, Enameled and Chestnut 
Chamber Suits, Bookcases, Buffets, Hall Stands, 
Turkish, Oriental, Voltaire, and Rocking Chairs, 
Lounges, Sofa and Lounge Beds, Centre, Library, 
Extension and Card Tables, Dining- Room and Cham- 
ber Chairs, Bedsteads, Bureaus, Washstands and 
Commodes, China, Chamber and Tea Sets, French 
Plate and other Mirrors, Oil Paintings and Engrav- 
ings, Bronze, Parian and Bisque Goods, Spring. 
Hair and other Mattresses, Silver Plated Ware and 
an Cutlery, Counting: House and Office Desks, 

&e. 

Waldron & Cooke take this method of thanking 
their numerous friends and the public generally for 
their liberal patronage. Our business has increased 
to such an extent that it has become necessary [the 
second time in seven months} for us to enlarge and 
alter our Salesroons, therefore we shall sell the en- 
tire stock of Furniture, &c., now in our possession, 
being valued at over $50,000: ALBERT B. WALDRON, 
New York, July 30th, 1870. _JUstu 8 COOKE. 


ALBANY, N. Y,, 
® 82 State St. 


MASSILLON, Ohio. i) 


CHICAGO. Il. 
138 La Salle 8t. 


MEMPHIS, Tenn., } 
285 Main 8t. 


N. ORLEANS, La., _ 
2 Carondelet St. 


BALTIMORE, Md., 
98 §. Howard Bt. 


A .W.W. Miller's 

Perfect Shirts 
609 Broadway NY. 
43> gu" « We 


W 
pvt 
Blanks for self-measurement and all information 
sent on application. 
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“RUSSIAN BRACES.” 


The best suspenders ever 
worn! 


Wi, Bach pair bears our name 
, nd date of Patents. 


Y 7 Fisk, Clark & Flagg, 


Patentees, 
58 White St., N. Y. 


H. W. JOHNS’ PATENT 


Asbestos Roof Coating 


78 WILLIAM 8ST., NEW YORE. 


PYLE’S “O. K.” 


Soap AND SALERATUS 


Best household articles of their 
kind ever brought before the Pub- 
lic. They have stood the test of 
time, and always speak for them- 
selves on trial. Every house- 
keeper that wants pure and eco- 
nomical soap, will be gratified on 
trial of Pyle’s “0. K.,” and they 
who value pure and wholesome 
food, should always secure Pyle’s 
Saleratus for all pastry purposes ; 
its purity has been proved beyond 
question, The same may be said 
of Pyle’s Cream Tartar. Give 
them a trial, Sold by Grocers 
everywhere. JAMES PYLE, Manu- 
facturer, 350 Washington Sitrect, 
New-York. 


THE AMELIA BATHING SHOE, 
NEW STYLE, 


J. & J. SLATER’S, 
858 Broadway. 


. MONEY 
\ EASILY 
J) MADE 


7 With eurStencil and 
Key Check Ontfit. 


Ce Circulars Free. 


HOW MADE FROM CI. 
boar ion! Bde, 2 Molasses, or 


rinegar Meher, Geaap - 
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THE 


Mutual Benefit 


Life Insurance 
Company. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Organized in 1845. 


Losses paid on the lives of deceased Members 
$8,264,615. 


Dividends of return Premiums de- 
$11,189,389 


19,345,640 
Number of Members,40,000; Amount 
130,000,000 


The usual Dividends paid in 1870, and 
Two ordered paid in 1871. 


The above Statement is presented by the Directors 
as the result of twenty-five years’ business, 

Condnected with prudence, nothing has been lost 
on investments, 

Managed with economy, the expenses have al- 
ways been small—the Dividends always large- 
declared annually, and paid when due. 

Neither Directors or Officers are allowed commis 
sions on business or loans, and none have acquire¢ 
wealth in the Company’s service. 

Intending hereafter, as heretofore. to act as faiin- 
ful Trustees for the members, the Directors offer 
the benefits of this Mutual Life Association to all of 
sound health who desire to insure their lives, on the 
most favorable terms. 

Reports, Tables, and other information on the 
subject, furnished gratis at the office of the Com. 
pany, or any of its Agencies. 


DIRECTORS : 


LEWIS C. GROVER, JOHN R. WEEKS. 
HENRY McFARLAN, NEHEMIAH PERRY, 
CHARLES 8S. MACKNET, JOSIAH O. LOW. 

A. 8. SNELLING, JOSEPH A. HALSEY, 
RANDALL H. GREENE, H. N. CONGAR, 

I. H. FROTHINGHAM, OSCAR L. BALDWIN. 


LEWIS C. CROVER, President. 
H. N. CONGAR, Vice-President, 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Secretary. 
BENJAMIN C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
AMZI DODD, Mathematician, 
SAMUEL H. LLOYD, State Agent, 
Eastern District of New York, 
137 Becndway, New weeas* 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Manufacturers of 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES, 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE 


A CENERAL REDUCTION 


In their prices, in accordance with the decline in the 
premium on Gold, and consequent decreased cost of 
imported articles used in the manufacture of Piano- 
fortes. In addition to their established styles of Piano- 
fortes, STEINWAY & SONS, in order to meet a long- 
felt and frequently expressed want. by persons of mod- 
erate means, teachers, schools, etc., have perfected ar- 
rangements for the manufacture of an entirely new 
style of instrument, termed 


THE “SCHOOL” PIANO 


A thoroughly complete instrument of 7 octaves, pre 
cisely the same in size, scale, interior mechanism, and 
workmanship, as their highest priced 7 octave Pianos, 
the only difference being that this new style of instru- 
ment is constructed in a perfectly plain yet exceed- 
ingly neat exterior case. These new instrumente will 
be supplied to those who desire to possess a thoronghly 
first-class ** Steinway Piano,” yet are limited in means 


At Exceedingly Moderate Prices. 
STEINWAY & SONS also desire to call general at- 
tention to their now 
Patent Upright Pianos, 
With Doudie Jron Frame, Patent Resonator, Tubular 
Frame Action, and new soft Pedal, which are matchless 
in volume and quality of tone, and surpassing facility 
of action, whilst standing longer in tune and being 
more impervious to atmospheric influences than any 
other Piano at present manufactured. 
Price Lists and Ilustrated 
Catalogues 
mailed free on application. 


Every Piano is Warranted for Five Years. 

WAREROOMS, First Floor of Steinway Hall 
Nos. 109 and 111 East-Fourteenth St., 

(Between 4th Ave. and Irving Place.) New York, 





HE UNIVERSAL SHARPENER.<- 

An indispensable household helper, Sharpenf 

all SHEARS and SCISSORS as well as TABLb 
CUTLERY. So simple any one can use it. Never 
out of repair. Makes a perfectly sharp, even edge 
Does not wear the blade. Lasts a life-time. Sim- 
le, effective. convenient, and durable, Sold b 
‘dware and , SipmneCeraihing Stores. Price ft, 





PRP | OG, TES Bele proprietor, 45 Bockman 8, ¥-¥ 





